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ABSTRACT 

This packet contains four sets of newsletters. Some 
of the topics covered in the Spring 1993 edition include the 
following: the rhetoric of crisis discredited, ethics in 
business-education partnerships, teaching about editorials, the 
politics of workplace literacy, women and literacy programs in 
Canada, and a list of resources on native literacy. The Summer 1993 
issue includes information on the following: litercxcy and technology, 
portfolio assessment, the Gzowski tournament that raises money for 
Canadian literacy, teaching editorials, computer software for adults, 
and access to technology. In the Ff.ll 1993 issue, the newsletter 
covers these topics: teamwork, partnerships, and quality in 
workplaces, in literacy, programs, and in schools; systems that work 
against literacy; how teamwork cuts both ways in the classroom; art 
and literacy in the classroom; total quality in community programs; 
and literacy and minority women. The final issue of the volume. 
Winter 1994, examines the following: new technologies in education as 
they relate to teacher education; layers of language, student writing 
on the family, numeracy end mathematical literacy, the Canada-wide 
mathematics test, and a list of resources on numeracy. All four of 
the issue* contain news of conferences and meetings and all include 
"Media Focus," a supplement that includes reviews and articles about 
media and education. (KC) 
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Connecting literacy in the schools, community and workplace 



The rhetoric 
of crisis 
discredited 

First the good news. The number 
of Canadian school drop-outs is 
not growin£\ and the levels of 
literacy and education are not 
falling [see BOX p.3]. Canadians 
are staying in school longer than 
ever. Drop-out rates have been 
skewed by shifting defintions of 
"drop-out" across the country and 
by failure to track students who 
return to school at later stages. 

New the bad news. From long 
habit, most politicians and policy- 
makers can only be moved by 
"Chicken-Little" scenarios — if a 
situation is not a crisis, it can be 
moved down or even off the 
agenda. Many groups have 
benefited by creating a sense of 
crisis. But in the long run, it is 
self'defeatmg. When a "crisis" 
does not respond to crisis- 
inter\'ention, funders become 
disillusioned and look for a change 
of issues. 

Educators now face the challenge 
of learning how to keep public 
policy focused on reform of an 
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Newfoundland and Labrador 

reading literacy compared to 

Canadian average by educational level 
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ailing system without resorting to 
crisis-mongering, and of how to 
discredit popular myths without 
making it appear that there is no 
problem at all. 
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Educational Level 

Now comes a provocative series of 
six research reports from 
Newfoundland which attempt to 
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Nowhere is this dilemma more 
evident than in the national 
preoccupation with literacy. 
Province by province, most 
literacy policy is being built on a 
quicksand of unfounded 
assumptions about the very 
nature of literacy, the causes of 
low levels of literacy, the ways 
adults learn, and the link between 
literacy and the economy. 
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Literacy for the 21 st century 

• Literacy encompasses a complex set 
of abilities to understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a culture 
for personal and community 
development. In a technological society, 
the concept of literacy is expanding to 
include the media and electronic text, in 
addition to alphabetic and number 
systems. These abilities vary In different 
social and cultural contexts according to 
need and demand. Individuals must be 
given life-long learning opportunities to 
move along a continuum that includes 
the reading and writing, critical 
understanding, and decision-making 
abilities they need in their community 
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look systematically at some of 
these questions. They find that 
many fondly-held assumptions 
about all of these issues are not 
borne out, at least in relation to 
their ovv^n province. 

Newfoundland literacy 

The 1989 StatsCan Survey of 
Literacy Skills found that 
Newfoundland and Labrador had 
the low^est levels of literacy in 
Canada by a significant margin 
[see graphs]. Researchers at 
Memorial University in St. John's 
undertook a series of studies to try 
to explain these levels and to 
examine the value that people 
attached to literacy. 

Among their topics are the effects 
of literacy attainment on literacy 
practices, economic benefits, and 
perceptions of quality of life; the 
characteristic reading problems of 
adult illiterates; the perceived 
causes of literacy and illiteracy; 
and a study of students from low- 
income famihes. 

In one of these studies, the 
researchers hypothesized five 
possible demographic factors that 
might have influenced 
Newfoundland literacy levels, 
including: 

1. The brain-drain factor- 
Many of the better educated 
emigrate to other parts of 
Canada, lowering the average 
literacy level of those remaining. 

2. The age factor-Newfound- 
land and Labrador instituted 
compulsory education later 
than other provinces, and did 
not enforce the law until the 
middle 1950s. Older residents 
would lower the overall literacy 
level. Younger individuals 



should have levels equal to the 
rest of the country. 

3. The rurality (sic) factor-More 

of the population lives in rural 
areas where there are generally 
lower levels of literacy. 

4. The educational attainment 
factor-Since educational 
attainment is assumed to be 
linked to literacy development 
the lower educational attain- 
ment in Newfoundland and 
Labrador would contribute to 
lower levels of literacy. 

5. The parents' education 
factor-The educational 
attainment of the parents is 
believed to be a critical factor in 
literacy attainment. Again it is 
lower for Newfoundland and 
Labrador than elsewhere 

in Canada. 

Using the 1989 StatoCan data, the 
researchers chose a sample to 
match the population of 
Newfoundland and Labrador as 
closely as possible. They took only 
Canadian-born, native speakers of 
English, for whom data on 
education and parents' education 
were available. They tested each 
hypothesis by determining the 
effect on literacy produced by each 
factor in question, then removing 
these effects and looking at the 
adjusted levels to see whether 
differences between the provinces 
remained. They also looked at the 
effect cf dll factors combined. 

Unfounded assumptions 

The results were unsettling. None 
of the factors alone or in 
combination significantly reduced 
the gap in literacy level between 
Newfoundland and Labrador and 
the other provinces. The factor that 
had most significance was brain- 
drain, since Newfoundlanders 
living elsewhere in Canada had 
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literacy levels on average for 
the country. 

The researchers suggest that 
demographics cannot account for 
the lowei than average reading 
levels in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and speculate that the 
most critical factor might be a 
cultural value sytem which gives 
less value to literacy than is given 
in the rest of the country. They 
stress, however, that this is only 
speculation at this point. 

These studies deserve closer 
scrutiny in their entirety. There 
are some problems in cross- 
referencing from one report to 
another. when one researcher uses 
the findings from a previous study 
to ground another study. At least 
twice I found statements that 
were not quite accurate, and in 
several instances, I did not think 
the data alone supported the 
conclusions. 

The researchers also have an 
obvious political agenda beyond 
research. For example, a report 
titled "A Framework for the 
Evaluation of Adult Literacy 
Programmes" moves far beyond 
Newfoundland data and beyond 
research reporting. Without ever 
citing it, this report echoss the 
Good Practices policy document 
published in 1991 by the 
Movement for Canadian Literacy; 
it calls for the professionalization 
of literacy practice and the 
disappearance of volunteer 
tuto**Jng as it now exists. 

Overall, these researchers are to 
be congratulated for questioning 
popular beliefs and perceptions 
that are used to justify policy and 
funding. This type of research 
needs to be undertaken in 



multiple settings. If the 
conclusions at Memorial are valid 
for their own milieu, it means that 
much current social and education 
policy in Newfoundland has to be 
reconsidered. 

There is no doubt that some of the 
methods and instruments 
developed there could be adapted 
for use elsewhere. We have to test 
assumptions in different locales 
and identify patterns of response 
if we hope to maintain pressure on 
policy-makers that takes us 
beyond the rhetoric of crisis to 



more coherent long-term 
education and social policy. 
Summary Reports of Paths to 
Literacy and Illiteracy in 
Newfoundland and Labrador, 
edited by Linda M. Phillips and 
Stephen P. Norris, Memorial 
University, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, 1992. These 
reports may be ordered from the 
editors at Memorial University, 
Faculty of Education, St. John's, 
Newfoundland, Canada AlB 3X8. 
Tel: (709) 737-8693; 
Fax: (719) 717-2345; 
Telex: 016-4101. 
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Canadians staying in school longer 

Taking into account all forms of post-secondary courses, the 
education of Canadian." has reached an historic high, StatsCan 
said. By 1991, more than 43 per cent had more than a high school 
diploma, compared with 38 per cent 10 years earlier. 

Graduates with t: ade certificates increased by 15 per cent to 2.3 
million, while those vvith other types of post-secondary certificates 
rose 47 per cent to 2.5 million. 

And even though the number of Canadians of high school and 
university age decreased, the proportion staying at the books rose 
to 80 per cent from 66 per cent, reflecting the dismal propects of 
employment among the young and the demand for training and 
skills by prospective employers, StatsCan said. 

*We're becoming better educated: StatsCan,'' The Gazette, 
(May 12, 1993) Bl. 
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On job- 
performance 
and school 



McDermott and 
Goldinan(1987) 
provide a work- 
related example of the benefits 
of assuming that all people can 
learn to read and write, given 
the need and the support. They 
describe their encounters with a 
group of New York City men 
who needed to pass a licensing 
exam. These ninety men were 
pest exterminators for the citj's 
public housing units, and half of 
the group had only a conditional 
license. This meant lessened 
job security, lower pay, and zero 
access to promotions and extra 
jobs. To be licensed these men 
had to pass what amounted to a 
literacy test using job-related 
materials and a test of factual 
knowledge of exterminating. 
The word on the tests was that 
they were tough. In fact, some 
men had been on the job for 
twenty-five years without even 
attempting the licensing exam, 
and others had been thwarted 
by not being able to fill out 
complex preliminary forms. 

"The specter of failure loomed," 
say McDermott and Goldman, 
"where it did not need to wxist," 
and they describe how 
McDermott and David Harman 
set about organizing an 
instructional program and 
designing it for success rather 
than failure. They began with 
the assumption that "all the 
men knew more than they 
needed to know for passing the 



test, and that we had only to 
tame their knowledge into a 
form that would enable them to 
take and pass the test." They 
arranged peer teaching 
situations by pairing a group of 
ten students with two 
exterminator/ instructors who 
had already passed the exam, 
and they also relied on the 
union s promise to provide 
whatever instruction was 
needed until everybody passed. 
McDermott and Goldman report 
that most men passed the test 
on their first try, and all passed 
on the second time around. 
"A tremendous spirit and 



confidence grew among both 
students and teachers," they 
say, "and the union went to its 
next bargaining table with the 
claim that they were all licensed 
professionals." McDermott and 
Goldman also raise some 
questions worth considering: 
"Why is it that school degrees 
and literacy tests are the 
measures of our workers? 
Whatever happened to job 
performance?" 

Glynda Hull, Hearing Other Voices: A 
Critical Assessment of Popular Views on 
Literacy and Work, Paper for the National 
Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, University of California at 
Berkeley, (November 1991):14-15. 
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On minority 
education 
and literacy 



Minority children 
receive inferior 
education also 
through what occurs inside the 
schools, inside individual 
classrooms. Among the 
mechanisms discovered to affect 
minority education adversely, 
none is more important than 
teachers' low expectations. So, 
also, too many minority children 
are treated as having 
educational "handicaps." 
A disproportionate number are 
channeled into "special 
education," a pseudonym for 
inferior education. Problems 
that arise from cultural and 
language differences are 
inadequately attended to. The 
failure of school personnel to 
understand the cultural 
behaviors of minority children 



often results in conflicts that 
affect the children's obligation to 
adjust and learn. While minority 
children have an obl^ elation to 
understand and relate to ^-he 
culture and language . . 3 
schools, this is a two-way 
thoroughfare. 

John U. Ogbu, "Minority Status and 
Literacy in Comparative Perspective/' 
Literacy in America, Daedalus, 
(Spring 1990): 156. 
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Classroom commercials: talking a vote 



Pro 



ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR 
OF RESOLUTION THAT 
OPPOSES ADVERTISING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

When students are required to 
watch television programs that 
include advertising, they 
become a captive audience for 
commercial interests. This 
intrusion on the educational 
process is aggravated when 
educators enter into a 
contractual agreement, as in 
the case of Channel One, which 
makes viewing of commercials 
mandatory and enforced by- 
classroom teachers. The fact 
that schools receive material 
benefits, such as television sets, 
in exchange for viewing of 
commercials gives the contract 
the character of a bribe. It is 
true that commercial interests 
often have other ways of 
establishing a pi osence in 
schools-e.g., school-business 
partnerships and instructional 
use of magazines that include 
ads. But these do not involve 
the mandating of exposure to 
commercial messages, nor do 
they involve the powerful 
persuasive devices used in 
television advertising. 
Moreover, this resolution does 
not speak against all 
conceivable business-school 
partnerships. It focuses solely 
on opposition to legitimizing the 
forced viewing of TV com- 
mercials in classrooms. NCTE 
members should support it. 



In Canada, the controversy over 
commercial advertising in the 
classroom has so far kept Youth 
News Network from winning enough 
school board contracts to begin 
telecasting. In the United States, 
Channel One has been operating for 
three years and is now in place in 
12,000 schools. But debate has not 
slackened, and some mc^or 
educational organizations are still 
actively lobbying against classroom 
commercials. 

The National. Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) has circulated the 
following mail ballot to its members 
for a vote by July 1, 1993. The 
positions are succinct statements of 
the arguments generally raised. 

Resolution from National 
Council of Teachers of 
English NCTE Spring 1993 

RESOLVED, 

• that the National Council of 
Teachers of English oppose 
intrusions of commercial televi- 
sion advertising, such as 
Channel One, in the classroom; 

• that NCTE seek alliances with 
other educational and consumer 
groups opposing intrusions of 
commercial telev^ision 
advertising in the classroom; 

• that NCTE urge schools not to 
adopt programs or renew 
contracts involving use of mate- 
rials that include mandatory 
exposure of students to commer 
cial television advertising; and 

• that NCTE encourage teachers 
and others to take appropriate 
counter measures to resist 
intrusions of commercial televi- 
sion advertising in the class- 
rooms and assist them in their 
efforts. 

Note: The NCTE Executive 
Committee recommends approval of 
this position statement. 



Con 



ARGUMENTS AGAINST 
RESOLUTION THAT 
OPPOSES ADVERTISING 
IN THE CLASSROOM 

The teacher, not the presence of 
TV or the viewing of 
commercials, makes the 
difference in instruction. 
Commercially-sponsored efforts 
like Channel One, if used 
intelligently, can be a tool for 
providing students with news 
and features on important 
topics-e.g., environmental 
problems, election issues, AIDS 
education-in a visually 
interesting, well produced 
format. Brief advertisements 
can be effectively ignored, or 
even analyzed as examples of 
propaganda techniques. 
Furthermore, opposition to TV 
ads in the classroom might be 
construed as a generally 
negative stand on school 
cooperation with profit-making 
groups. This could damage 
valuable school-business 
partnerships. Opposition to 
Channel One in particular can 
be harmful to poorer 
districts which receive television 
sets they could not otherwise 
afford. Schools which make use 
of Channel One can, moreover, 
opt out at a later date and keep 
the equipment. In the interest 
of the broad needs of students 
and schools, NCTE members 
should vote against the 
resolution that opposes TV 
advertising in the classroom. 
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Ethical guidelines for business-education partnerships 



Business-education partnerships are 
being touted in some quarters as the 
educational panacea for the 1990s. 
Business is supposed to finance 
programs that the public sector can 
no longer support and at the same 
time help schools better prepare 
students for the workplace of 
tomorrow. [See BOX] 

An ideological battle is shaping up 
over these partnerships. Ranged at 
one extreme are those who believe 
that schools should be run on the 
principles of free enterprise, or 
should actually become free 
enterprises in a competitive market. 
On the other side are those who 
believe in education as a public trust 
and a human right which can only be 
guaranteed by government. In 
between are those who believe it 
possible to form partnerships in 
which educational values are not 
compromised and school autonomy 
not threatened. 

Regardless of proselytizing on either 
side, these partnerships will increase 
in the 1990s. Yet there are no 
general principles available to help 
schools decide on the pedagogical or 
ethical value of particular 
partnerships, nor are there 
guidelines on possible conflict of 



interest when school personnel 
become involved as advisors to their 
business partners. 

Youth News Network (YNN) has 
provided a charged case study for 
considering this issue. 

A case study: 

Youth News Network 

Youth News Network, modelled on 
the U.S. Channel One, hit the 
Canadian educational establishment 
in 1990 with an offer to equip 
Canadian schools with television 
monitors, VCRs, and satellite dishes 
in return for a 12-minute daily 
"newscast," including 2^^ minutes of 
paid advertisements. YNN has 
galvanized and polarized groups of 
people across Canada as few other 
issues in education ever have, 
prompting hundreds of newspaper 
stories, radio and television spots, 
and public meetings. Most have 
focused on television or advertising 
in the classroom, some on corporate 
sponsorship. None has looked 
closely at the involvement of school 
board personnel in corporate 
initiatives, or defined the boundaries 
of ethical involvement. 
While YNN can be challenged on 
many fronts, including the degree of 



BOX 



Business-education partnerships in a nutshell 

David Allnutt, founder of the non-profit Canadian Corporate- 
Higher Education Forum which pronaotes post-secondary business- 
education partnerships, recently wrote an overview of the history 
and benefits of these partnerships. Allnutt divides them into three 
broad categories of educational activity. He cites financial 
contributions from companies, usually at the post-secondary level, 
short-term local projects, and larger scale "collaborative efforts 
directed at changing, over time, the basic policies and structures of 
a school system." Allnutt acknowledges that some caution is 
warranted, but challenges the critics of these partnerships to "get 
out there and proselytize on behalf of your own beliefs. Only when 
the battle is joined by us all. ..will real [school] improvement come 
about." 

Source: The Sentinel, Newsmagazine of Tho Provincial Association of Protestant 
Teachers, Quebec, January 1993. 



their corporate support, the 
pedagogical value of their 
programming, and the actual dollar 
value of the equipment being offered, 
this article will concentrate on the 
involvement of v/orking teachers and 
consultants as "advisors" to the 
project. There are questions about 
promises of remuneration and about 
use of educators as "fronts" to give 
an illusion of pedagogical legitimacy. 

Evolution of an 
ad visory council 

An Educational Advisory Council to 
YNN was first formed in the fall of 
1991. It was to be comprised of 
fourteen to sixteen working teachers 
and consultants divided equally from 
Quebec and Ontario, meeting once a 
month on Saturdays for the first 
year A copy of the minutes of 
September 28, 1991, showed that 
YNN president Rod MacDonald 
"suggested a remuneration of four 
hundred dollars a month plus 
expenses" for council members. 

In fact, no member of that committer 
ever received any remuneration, not 
even expenses, and the monthly 
meetings did not materialize after 
November 1991. According to 
Sherrill Douglas, a media consultant 
with the Laurenval School Board 
(Quebec) and the recording secretary 
of the advisory council, the issue of 
conflict of interest did not arise at 
any meeting she attended. Howv ^er, 
she believes that the YNN executive 
eventua. ^ decided that a new 
national council being formed in 
1993 would be offered only 
reimbursement of expenses. 

Council chair Scott Conrod,who is 
the Director-General of the 
Laurenval Board, confirms that 
when he became chair in fall of 1992, 
he recommended to YNN that they 
not pay the council members. He 
sees this as an advisory body to 
make recommendations. However, 
recognizing the expertise of council 
members, he has asked YNN to set 
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aside some monies for contracts. He 
sees no conflict of interest in board 
employees taking on such contracts, 
which "happens all the time in any 
institution " as long as the person 
squares it with the employer. 

YNN President Rod MacDonald sees 
no ethical problem with offering 
contracts to people working for 
boards with which YNN has signed 
or is negotiating. 

A spokesperson at the Quebec 
Ministry of Education explains that 
in Quebec every board sets its own 
policy on conflict of interest, and 
confinns that the norm for 
undertaking any outside contractual 
work is generally to inform a 
supervisor and receive permission. 

Advisory Council member Lee 
Rother, a teacher at Laurenval 
Board, is also the President of the 
Association of Media Educators of 
Quebec (AMEQ). [The Canadian 
Association of Media Organizations 
(CAMEO), of which AMEQ is a 
member, has taken an official 
position against YNN as have most 
provincial media education 
organizations!. Rother says that if 
YNN should develop in a direction 
with which he disagrees, he will step 
down. 

Until January 1993, YNN did not 
give out a list of the original council 
members, but they did refer often to 
the strong role being played by the 
council in the development of 
pedagogical guidelines. The council, 
in fact, did not meet as a group 
during 1992. Professor Jon 
Baggaley, Chairman of Concordia 
University's Department of 
Education, an original member, says 
the council was ''neither ..convened 
nor consulted'' during the 15 months 
he served. 

Frangoise Achim, of the South Shore 
School Board (Quebec), is 
disillusioned about her experience on 
the original council. 'We were their 
pedagogical raison d'etre, nothing 
else. I felt as though we were used to 



be spokespeople for YNN, to be 
ready on very short notice to speak 
on radio and tv talk shows..." After 
two or three meetings in fall of 1991, 
she heard nothing until December 
1992 when she received a letter 
inviting her to sit on the "first" 
National Educational Advisory 
Council. 

The new council is being called the 
"first," Conrod says, because it is the 
first to include national 
representation. According to a YNN 
information package, the advisory 
council is now a 22-member working 
committee consisting of "leaders 
from sectors of the Canadian 
educational community." They are 
responsible for advising on all 
aspects of programming and 
broadcast policy, for establishing 
guidelines, and for reviewing all 
commercial and editorial content of 
the News Channel programs. 

So far, nine of the twenty-two 
members have been named, 
including four Quebecers, all of 
whom sat on the original council. 
Three of these are from Laurenval 
school board, the first to sign a 
contract with YNN in Quebec. 

In a March 15 interview,* Rod 
MacDonald denied that members 
have been hand-picked. He said 
they are *Svorking educators who've 
expressed an interest and who bring 
media literacy background to the 
table." That council 'Svill determine 
policy with respect to major issues," 
but with respect to commercials, 
YNN hopes to achieve a balance. 

In the same interview, Rod 
MacDonald said that YNN does not 
make claims about developing media 
literacy or critical thinking, or about 
affecting the drop-out rate. YNN's 
printed materials, on the other hand, 
list among its benefits "a media 
education program at little or no 
expense* and "an additional resource 
in the fight against the high school 
drop-out rate." 



While MacDonald asserts that YNN 
is providing the high-cost 
equipment which governments 
cannot, he does not take 
responsibility for in-service and 
pre-service teacher training or for 
well-designed curricula. The 
company promises a "televised guide 
previewing themes, teacher 
technique and classroom strategy, 
and updates on their profession." 
Because this material has yet to be 
produced, it is impossible to know 
what it is, let alone to judge its 
value. The only sample they offer is 
the Media Guide put out by 
Channel One, while continuing to 
insist that YNN is different from 
Channel One and should not be 
judged by coniparison. 

Guidelines for 
partnerships 

The smoke and mirrors surrounding 
the YNN project raise questions 
about school board employee 
involvement that could be more 
easily resolved if there were some 
general guidelines extant. For 
example, should board employees be 
allowed to accept contracts from 
companies with which a school does 
business? Should employees serve as 
advisors to companies lobbying their 
boards for contracts? These are the 
type of issues that need to be 
considered. 

As recession and conservatism 
increasingly push schools to seek 
private sources of support, there will 
be increased temptation to 
compromise values in return for 
dollars. The YNN project signals to 
educators and parents across 
Canada the need to develop ethical 
and educational criteria forjudging 
business-education proposals and 
preventing some of the abuses and 
conflicts of interest that already 
plague many North American 
universities. 

* The interv'iews for this article were 
conducted by Linda Shohet and Judy 
Brandeis in March 1993. 
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Teaching 
editorials 

The Centre for 
Literacy each fall 
co-sponsors with The 
Gazette an editorial 
opinion writing 
contest for senior high 
school and cegep 
students. 

Teachers regularly 
request guidelines to 
introduce students to 
the genre. In this 
issue, we publish a 
teacher's overview of 
the editorial page; in 
the summer issue, we 
will present the OpEd 
page. 

These guides can be 
used in a wide variety 
of classroom settings 
and contexts. 

Prepared by Doug 
Sweet of 2'/te Gazette 
in December 1992, the 
materials are 
reprinted in two parts 
with permission. 



The editorial and op-ed pages of a newspaper are dif- 
ferent from the regular news columns. They contain a 
variety of opinion and commentaiy that has a special 
place in the paper Here's a guide to The Gazette's edi- 
torial and op-ed pages that helps readers understand 

what goes on these pages and why. 

THE EDITORIAL PAGE 




Masthea<1 

This is the masihcad — ihc place 
where a newspaper says \\ho is 
rcspt^nsible for uhat it docs and says. The \Nord 
comes from the nautical term for the place where 
\ou !!> \our colors "or ali to sec. (And ihc big styl- 
ized nameplato of a newspaper — in our case, the 
\sords The Ouzciie in gothic type -- is sometmies 
called the Hag.) 



Editorials 



Editorials are the formal opinion of 
The Gazelle, written b> the members 
of the editorial U^ard. The board consists of Pub- 
lisher Da\e Perks, Editor-in-Chief Norman Web- 
>ter. Editorial Page Editor Joan Eraser, Deputy 
Editorial Page Editor Doug Sweet, and editorial 
writers Henr>- Aubin. Edie Austin and. beginning 
in Januar>, George Tombs. Editorial writers 
,Iames Stewart and Pierce Eenhagen are retiring at 
the end of the year. The board meets each weck- 
da>'at 10:15 (Perks rarel> attends) to decide what 
to write about and what to say about it. We aim 
for a consensus: if that is not possible, editorials 
relleci the opinion of the majority. By 5 p.m., the 
editorials have been researched, written and edit- 
ed. The> arc put in the page and proof-read by 
cop> editor l.arr\ Mclnnis. Editorial writers tend 
to specialize in certain areas (most foreign affairs 
editorials are written by Edie Austin, for example). 
No writer is ever asked to write an editorial with 
which he or she diKS not agree. The publisher, edi- 
tor-in-chief and editorial page editors all ha\e veto 
ptn\er, bul this is exercised only Ner> rarely. 

Other Views 




In this space, wc run excerpts from 
editorials from other newspapers. On Sundn>s. tor 
ovample. a selection of editorial comment from 



newspapers across Canada appears. The \iews 
expressed in these editorials may or ma> not coin- 
cide with a view expressed in The GazeiiC '^ edito- 
rial columns. 

On Monda\s. we run excerpts from editorials 
appearing in newspapers outside Canada, usually 
from the United States, but occasionally from 
British or European newspapers. 

..\gain. views expressed in those editorial^ 
columns don't necessaril> follow the view of 
Gazelle editorial writers. 



O Cartoons 
The daih cartoon is usuall> done 
b\ Gazelle cartoonist Terr) Mosher, 
who draws under the name of A is! in. Our Sunday 
cancK>nist is Theo Moudakis. 

Cartoonists express their own opinions, not 
those of The Gazelle. The> are bound onl> b> the 
ailes of libel and b> a Ner>- liberal interpretation of 
the canons of gcxid taste. 



Letters to the editor 

These are letters fro;:, readers of 
The Gazelle responding to something 
published in the paper or commenting on a topic 
of general interest. 

Because wl receive far more letters than we can 
publish, almost all letters are edited for length. 
They may alsti be edited to conform to basic style, 
to ensure clarit\ or to a\oid libel. Bui we make 
e\er> elTort to prcser\ e the writers' key points; our 
ami is to have as wide a variet\ of viewpoints as 
possible appear on the page. :ind particularly 
views that disagree with The Gazelle's editorial 
pi>lic> . 

We do not publish anonymous letters. 

.And although we withhold writers' addresses, 
we ask for addresses and phone numbers so that 
we ma> \erif> the writer's identit>. 
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Monircilirrs' intertMv ncrJ more 
pnrfcciion I he lX>rc aommiMrJ' 
um ^ii> lounwd ti>ni|th[ 

(■• appru^e Ihe upemnit J t4M- 
iiii .1(1 ll( Noire Dame Ih^i « niakmit 
Mitnireakrv ptave j rKk> »ascr 

\l Ihit iei% Idle ilile man« ijue\iMn> 
remain unan>'»efe«J jlx-ui Ihn pri>j»\l 

\t I'liM glance, ihr \jtin<« Kxik^ hie an 
un^onJtiK'nal win<ll«ll lor \Uiniredlei> 
B> reniing .'ui ii> Pa1al^ Je 

B( iMtisJIion U' Ihc >a\ir.. 
ihe ciK will itei S> niilliot: 
a \edr in reni ^nJ latev In 
.'\k;hante lor Ihi^ vtek«>nie 
in>onie. Ihe \ii> »ill laLc 
n«i tnks anO tpenit htlle 
tnonc> il IS Quebec that will put up all 
S50 millwR of ihe projevt t >api:al. v-tiKh 
inclutkt Ihc cuUv ol reito>alin( the PaUi^ 
dc < •viliutHm and huilOmx a neu bujfc 
between lie Me Melene and He N»:re 
S)jme llic protin«ia> (:«^>ernmenl ^>i1l 
alvi. through L4.>C*' yuet>cv *«ume •>r>fr 
aiinj e<r<"^* 

V>. .>nc mithi atK »h> t.o'l j 
IxifX tn Ihc nidutli' Bevauvr thi> nij> K- 
tew i Kift horv or >aih t^w Ihjn t [ng m 
thepjke Contidcr 

The reavni tne Quehev i^hmel «inij 
ed III lu-laie Ihe iatin«« in ihc nuddir 
Ihv Si I Jwivnce Kner lo keep it lar 
rn<m Ihe c\t\\ hi'tclv and btn f hv ^ival 



The lead editorial 



»a% to m"nimi/c ihc pn»jcst \ pKicniul !.■ 
attract proMiiuUon, loar. -shark my drun- 
iratTk'' in^ and iheoihrr k<\»-Iilv jvii^iiick 
lhai ipnihtinit lend> tii draw 

M<>nir.-jlet« la^k hjrd jiMir^nto 
h.'»c>i-r ihailhe«.i« - »hi»h .«*nv lit 
Nuire dame and Ik Ste Helcne - will 
iu>i vrnv Ja> lei rri>aleN'njn hnirU anJ 
kluh>> >proui tU'\«' h> lurnin; ihc i«ljnO 
ir>l.- i mini I j> \ eej> N..ith 

Ihi\ tii4> sfuDii l.(r-lei>hed now Bui 
what will hjppcn il teem* p»->MHr 
u<uri>t\ dN' n.x l)ixk the >j>in^' Ik\J\iv 
iho liii<< iK ainu'vph-re i(» Mai.l ^mn- 
pared III Mljiilic ( ii* and eJ^i-wjieic' 
'Vuih«>riiin here mi|thi ihen he templed ii^ 
mjcti M//IC t*> fvrmilliiii; ■*»irTtmcr>ial 
dc*cinpmeni" ctu'c h\ \\ hjl |tirarjnice« 
dft there III keep ihe isJandv ;rrcn * 

Nh^nlrealefN aly^ know i^x' liiile aN^ul 
la* en!i'f\ejncni meJ^u^c^ 

Ihc Montreal I rhjn ( orninuniiv 
(X'Ikc hat xaid it wiiuld need ii> hire f^* 
ctTa't'>'i>er> and if^-nd St* niilli.'n mi-re a 
scar lor vavini' dunc^ K Oueh^ e>»inE t>> 
pjt ihi\ hill' ■\vtoniUiin|[iv a ^ilv hjll 
Npiikrvnian vavs ihc nutter is ctil> under 
nei;<'ti.iii>>ir with Ihc nroviRi-iil f;.>\crn- 

Ihn n lar iinpi<nani i<> he willed 
•'nl\ iliei ^i-iinvil appiovcv me Ivax- Ixt 
the Palais de ( ivihtjiion i.<ni|ihi -i 
liinyirriiw t'.ili^t ji \(\ Ahikt: Nll'f lat 




Letters to the editor go here 




The middle editorial 

Canada \ mnttihtiiitin (•> kecpinr. >t>c Xao.'u 
pcaie in ( vpru* Hm hern Ivivh n*rJ W ih 
ahle etV*:i»e Bi i cn-ufl- .. i.-i.c.-n ih« 

«n«uth \llei > ^CJIl Jlld w:l>) HI ■•• Mt.t ullil 

Tiiire ptrtsinf JemjnJ\ in ihi* »i-uriiv » un.u jril »l, 
r<*i.ekcrpint *ki'i% jn.l linjiscv iliijwjv |<.ike> 
Ors-iiiin II- withdraw ( aniJkin ■r,>.p« ir..ir 
Uk I S ( »pnj* niiUKH* .1 UvLvfJiK nj-i.i «sl 
I ht wtthdriw jl ttir.-.IJ pro!-jt> > hue 
hcen tirdered vtarv jp' I r»c I V f.-iit . Nti 
tutJieit r*'* •'! ihem ( jnid<<ni »^\»r^» 
l».U> kcpl pe*.e jnj ,<(Jc' »wi»«r t.rrr^ '"'l 
lurktOi ( spfv4t Hui ill ..«-nlinuir.t ^iCNCixr 
v«m\ lo hj>e rrm«»fd >tK.<c>h\t\ t >i I ^pj-.-! 
lejJrtt w i>ctii(ijic » f*nh jnd i.- m*<f 
Ihc vompo>miMs nnnwrv li<< • Jurjhic [»4'i 
Kalsctlttmeni 

The wilhd'jwal .4 Ihc ( injdun ^xnt'ii 
(cni new *e«» " »nj the priivih'r tiIix 
<il ti>ntinfcntv from Ocnmirk Brtlain ir>J 



l.-n Mt Brjil. . .irr* I "I'- 



ll M' ll<lll. n. . 



e I^c »h »V -'I 



I [>ra. r 



L.-i It l' 



Uncertainty will 
hann Quebec 
economy 



>T ■^e MciJi»r'»ir>cap nlanj t >rf>.» » ■•.ti'«ic» 

jf, l..(|.n».n( jr. <i[rn^r<e.l ,>pup Xnc-. 
hjlkrJ tulrlX-CICi* •-! «.ni. - Ai|!> dr. cvt i' ,« J 

vi-^Riri jiiitk lo'k.v> ii.».p < di-ja-i.- 



pca.r>.rtpin|i mmKir. irde^ci ».r.c r jnjjj 
hj* pi.'^'dcO Ihe main .•>4M.f tcni .a ihc r. '.r 
Ihr I N mj ^u^.csm^c I iu<l>an vc-n 
menli Hj>r \iw^n rtlixOmjrt pjlicrk- 
< sprov jnJ wilh Iftjt niunlfN v jppartn! ^k 




De^I with r^ots of 
violent soc sty 



EDITORIALS FROM ACROSS CANADA 



Rt>^S^ V!ll I.I'll 



T 



CmJfrj KrnU, Dtc » 
'hr ( anadurt 0:>mpK *st«M*t.i-n » 
d«ii\Min Id jil«w OucNx ( il> *>'^ 
( jjprt - Mhid l.<* Ihc W'T 
tei 'H>iiipi«.s Ric* in the (*ir «J 
I^tcn ajt^in »h>i die i\ r.r^ ' 
Whi .1 tomes II- the Viintei (i:>nip.. 



T'hil Ills t 
tU(.tniJul *inlt 



pie 



' it4t»n Ihe tpie I'le n 

, Ih4! >\ SgppinCjIi 



hOe uii!i<ini fMilincs fi.vn ihe i^Xi 
imct *»v ilc»eil> d<M|tnc»l i-- i 
•mu rcatitm «J ihc «>>minf dtxadr 
r'eihap% Il w jv [»»■ ^<e>ei 
0>'<^>t\ t >i» » ''iJ tM'-cd .in the 
.-. .( j:a.. milKon .n leJeia. -uf 
». -lev . ■T^tnjvtn r w»\ Jcs'jrcil '- 



J« ..... . ... .....e. h,., 



0«nv WliiKi 

Weiner plans 
" ■ ■' to run in 
The brave men next election 

didn't Intervene , ^ 

as woman beaten ^ ' \ 



( AXOI F M IR(X1 



ANI-I MFNIIIKVl 



Watch for 

announcement of the 
1993 Literacy Across the 
Curriculum writing 
contest in the Summer 
1993 issue. 
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The Politics of Workplace 
Literacy 
A Case Study 

By Shei yl Greenwood Gowen 
reviewed by Sue Folinsbee 

The Politics of Workplace Literacy 
is probably one of the most 
important contributions to the 
field of workplace literacy 
currently available. Gowen's 
analysis, presented through an 
enthnographic study, challenges 
status quo beliefs about literacy 
and work, and ab')ut the 
conceptualization, start-up process | 
and development of workplace 
education programs. 

This book makes some important 
observations around literacy and 
work. First, conceptualizing a 
program without determining 
workers' values, beliefs, and ideas 
about what can and should be 
included can render the program 
meaningless to their needs. 
Second, it is naive to think that 
literacy programs alone can 
enhance an employee's chance for 
advancement. 

Long-standing systemic issues of 
sexism, racism and classism keep 
people in low-paying, entry-level 
jobs, regardless of their basic skills. 
In addition, ways of working, 
communicating, and instructing 
that differ from the white, 
organizational mainstream are 
generally not valued by those 
within the mainstream who hold 
the reins of power. These different 
ways of making meaning are 
inteipreted by those in power as 
sub-standard, reinforcing the 
perceived need for workers to 
upgrade their literacy or 
communications skills. 

This book documents one workplace 
literacy program for front-line 
workers in a southern U. S. hospital 



over a period of nine months from 
start-up to evaluation . Workers in 
the program were all African- 
Americans from housekeeping, food 
service and laundry ranging in age 
from 19-63. Over the course of the 
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program there were 65 participants, 
twenty of whom continued from 
beginning to end. 

Gowan begins by challenging 
popular reasons for the literacy 
crisis and suggests that putting the 
onus on individuals and schools 

Resistance is one way that 
employees feel that they 
have some power in a 
workplace they believe is 
exploiting them. This 
resistance, reports Gowan, 
is often interpreted by 
management as poor 
commmiication, literacy 
and problem-solving skills 
on the part of their 
employees. 

diverts attention from workplace 
restructuring that is needed to help 
workers adapt to rapid change. 



She illustrates the difficulties that 
occur when the workplace project's 
curriculum developer and instructor 
try to implement both the literacy 
audit and the functional context 
approach. Differences in interviews 
with management and supervisors 
and employees suggest that the 
literacy audit is not as helpful as 
the literature review suggests it is. 
There is difficulty reconciling the 
job-specific literacy goals of the 
funding agency and the functional 
context approach with the real goals 
of participants. 

Many participants resist activities 
that deal with job texts that they 
feel are insulting to their ability to 
do a job well, one they have been 
doing for many years. Resistance 
takes the form of participants not 
coming to class, working on 
something else, working slowly or 
stating that they lost the materials. 
In other cases, Gowan shows that 
teaching people to follow written 
procedures at work is sometimes a 
meaningless task because that is 
not how the work is carried out in 
real situations, even by those in 
positions of power. 

Gowan presents the hospital 
structure and culture as a 
throwback from the days of slavery. 
She observes that program 
participants use plantation 
metaphors to describe workplace 
exploitation and that the hospital 
works in many of the same \vays the 
plantation model worked. There is a 
very clear hierarchy with a "master'' 
at the head of the hospital, and 
employees who cook, wash and 
clean seen as invisible. These 
employees complain about being 
treated like slaves and being talked 
to like children or animals. 
Resistance is one way that 
employees feel that they have some 
power in a workplace they believe is 
exploiting them. This resistance, 
reports Gowan, is often interpreted 
by management as poor 
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communication, literacy and 
problem-solving skills on the part of 
their employees. Gowan points out 
that one employee goal is to 
"advance/'which could mean getting 
the GED, getting a better job or 
more education. Over half the 
program participants saw their goal 
as relating to self-improvement; 
getting a GED certificate was 
important for over a third of 
program participants. Program 
planners' and management's idea 
of advancement is to move into a 
better- paying job. Because the 
funding agency required that the 
program focus on workplace tasks, 
objectives and activities that 
focused on the needs of participants 
were referred to as the "hidden 
curriculum." Gowan describes how 
Aisha, the innovative instructor, 
works to include the goals of the 
employees while at the same time 
including the required workplace- 
related activities. 

In closing, Gowan concludes that 
the agenda for literac3^ training may 
not be to improve literacy skills but 
to alter behavior so it more closely 
matches the behavior of the 
mainstream culture. Gowan 
recommends that a more productive 
approach to workplace education 
would be to adopt a participatoiy 
model. Within this mode, all 
stakeholders would define the 
problem and determine the 
solutions. 

The Politics of Workplace Literacy is 
a must-read for anyone concerned 
about creating workplace education 
programs that meet the real needs 
of workers. As a bonus, the author's 
easy-to-read style kept me rivetted 
from beginniiig to end. 

Sue Folinsbee is the workplace literacy 
consultant with ABC CANADA. She will 
co-facilitate the 1993 Summer Institute 
on Workplace Education at The Centre 
for Literacy. 



Discovering The Strength 
of our Voices — a report on 
women and literacy programs 
in Canada 

By Betty- Ann Lloyd, 1992. 
reviev^ed by Carol Potter 




In Discovering The Strength of our 
Voices, author/researcher Betty- 
Ann Lloyd considers three 
important questions for literacy 
workers: 

• What does it mean to think and 
talk about ourselves as women? 

• How can we understand what 
we hear when we listen to 
women? 

• When we hear women's stories 
about their lives, how do we 
begin to "do" literacy? 

Lloyd's report is based on visits to 
four Canadian communities on the 
west and east coasts, in central 
Canada, and in the north, where 
she interviewed administrators, 
tutors, and students in college, 
community and volunteer 
programs. 

Since most of her interviews were 
with women's groups, she asked 
the women whether they thought 
their groups would be different if 
they included men. The response 
was immediate and indicated that 
men and women learn differently 
and that most women are more 



comfortable in single-sex groups. 
"I think a lot of us would shut up." 
^You're talking about certain 
things you just don't v/ant to t Ik 
to men about." 

"I would be scared to talk. I don't 
know why." 

But some said things like: 
"Sometimes these men... it's good 
for them to hear our problems." 

As well as student stories, Lloyd 
included worker stories which 
show the terrible frustration and 
helplessness literacy workers feel 
in response to some of the 
women's stories. For example 
when a student told her teacher, 
"I can either get the bus to this 
program, or I can send my 
children to school with lunch. 
That's my choice. I don't have 
money for both." For some 
program workers, the barriers at 
times seemed insurmountable. 

One of the women talked about 
how, as she listened to other 
women's stories..., she had to 
learn about cruelty. She had to 
learn hov/ cruel people could 
be. Once she learned that, she 
had to begin to see cruelty all 
around her — including in her 
own program. 

And sometimes "doing literacy" 
had little to do . . ith reading and 
writing. One worker described a 
woman who came to an upgrading 
program: 
(She) was even afraid to go out, 
and now she talks and visits 
around and almost seems a 
different person. I don't see 
any improvements in her 
writing and reading .... but her 
attitude and the way she acts 
towards the world is completely 
different now. And that's what 
I call literacy. 

Lloyd*s report is a poignant look at 
the lives of women suffering from 
a lack of literacy. It is a fearsome 
continued on page 12 
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continued from page 1 1 

description of the barriers which 
keep them mired in worlds limited 
by poverty, violence, isolation and 
sexual abuse. The author seeks 
ways of overcoming those barriers 
but also ways to work with 
students who must continue to 
live with them. 

What comes through very clearly, 
however, is a reminder of this 
huge, untapped resource of human 
po we r-wa i ti ng! 



Discovering the strength of our 
voices is the second phase of a 
research project funded by the 
Canadian Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for Women 
(CCLOW). 

Carol Potter teaches Pedagogy at 
Dawson College. She has worked as 
avolunteer in adult literacy and has 
helped set up the literacy program at 
the Montreal YWCA. 



To celebrate 
National Literacy Day 

The Montreal YWCA Literacy 
Council will sponsor Barriers to 
Literacy 

Speaker: Jenny Horsman, author 
oi Something on my Mind 
Beside the Everyday 

Date: September 11, 1993 
Place: YWCA, 

1355 Rene Levesque Blvd. 
Time: 8:30 p.m. 




CCLOW Quebec Canadian Congress for Learning for Women 

Women^s self-esteem studies: a feminist critique 

On March 2, 1993, Fran Davis and Arlene Steiger, two Vanier College researchers who have 
been studying women's learning in science, animated a discussion in which they presented a 
critique of the many studies that have been conducted linking women's self-esteem to 
learning. These studies are cited frequently by researchers v/orking on women and literacy. 

Davis and Steiger outlined four main problems with self-esteem studies and gave a detailed analysis of 
each. The problems are abstracted below: 

1. They depend somewhat on sex role concept. 

2. They fail to demonstrate causal link with academic achievement. 

3. They depend on an overly narrow definition of self as a mirror. 

4. They fail to deal adequately with complexities of race and class. 

For more information on this research, contact Fran Davis or Arlene Steiger at Vanier College, Tel.: (514) 744-7120. 



Worltplace Education: Developing a vision 

a summer institute 
Montreal, June 27 - 30,1993 



We must challenge many assumptions in current thinking 
on workplace literacy initiatives-their motivation, process 
and assessment 

We will explore: 

>-The philosophical, the practical and the personal 
>► Principles of good practice-what are they? 
>• Critical issues in workforce education 
XThe balance between economic and social dimensions of 
literacy 

> How to implement workforce education using principles of 

good practice 
>- Advocacy-how to do it 

The institute will he limited to 20 partieipants and eonmderation will 
he fiiven to ensuririf^ a {^(khI ffe(tffraphieal halanee neros.'i Canada. 



•J^ ^ C A N A 0 



Our goal for this institute is to develop workforce education 
(literacy) activities that incorporate principles of good 
practice, using the skills and expertise of participants. 

The Institute Leaders: 

Linda Shohet is director of the Centre for Literacy and 
editor of Literacy across the Curriculum, 
Sue Folinsbee, workplace consultant, is responsible for 
ABC Canada's Workplace Literacy Advisory Ser\*ice, 

>- Fees are covered by corporate support (through ABC 
CANADA) for model programs in workplace literacy. 
Working materials, breakfasts and lunches are included. 
Participants are responsible for travel costs, 
accommodations, and other meals. 
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The resources in 

The Centre for Literacy 

are catalogued and may be 
borrowed in person or by mail 
(postage covered by the borrower). 
Documents can be consulted in 
The Centre from Monday - Friday, 
9:00 a^m. - 4:00 p.m. 

Selected resources: 
Native literacy 

Arctic College. (1989). Stories From 
Sanikaluaq. " NWT: Arctic College, 
student-produced material; short stories. 

750/01 

Busswood, Kevin. (1989)."A.C.C.C. 
Support for Indian Education: A Letter to 
the Canadian Program Advisory 
Committee." BC: Eraser Valley College. 

750/23 

Carter, Forrest. (1976). The Education 
of Little Tree. University of New Mexico 
Press. Albuquerque, aboriginal; 
biographies. 750/25 

Frontier School Division. (1990)."Adult 
Literacy in Northern Manitoba." Frontier 
School Division."adult literacy, Manitoba, 
natives. 750/32 

Goodman,Yetta M., and Sandra Wilde. 
(1992). Literacy Events in a Community 
of Young Writers. New York, NY. 
Teachers College Press, Columbia 
University. Native education; 
elementary. 

Hot Numbers: Some Preliminary 
Resources. BC: Aboriginal peoples; 
British Columbia — Canada 750/21 

Ministry of Education. (1984). Native 
Literacy and Life Skills Curriculum 
Guidelines: A Resource Book for Adult 
Basic Educathn. Victoria, BC: Ministry 
of Advanced Education, Training and 
Technology. Aboriginal peoples; adult 
basic education; literacy programs; 
British Columbia — Canada. 750/20 

Native Adult Education Resource Centre. 
(1991). Dene Literacy Manual. Volume 
One. Guide for Programmers. Literacy 
Projects; Guidelines; N.W.T. 
750/28 

Native Adult Education Resource Centre. 
(1991) Dene Literacy Manual. Volume 
two. Gucde for Instructors. Literacy 
projects; Instructor manual; N.W.T. 
Canada. 750/29 



In addition to the materials list-ed 
in the catalogue, we have 
directories of programs and 
services, bibliographies on many 
subjects, international periodicals 
and newsletters, catalogues of 
learning materials, tapes/videos, 
and boxes of newspaper/magazine 
clipping. We are also connected to 



Native Tutoring Centre. (1981). Spirits 
Rising: A Collection of Native Indian 
Writings & Illustrations. Toronto, ON: 
Frontier College Press. Aboriginal 
peoples; student-written short stories; 
Ontario— Canada. 750/22 

Pasula, Sharon. (1992.) "Metis Nation of 
Alberta Literacy Project." AB: Metis 
Nation of Alberta. Aboriginal peoples; 
literacy projects; literacy programs; 
report; Alberta — Canada. 750/11 

"Proceedings of the Native Adult English 
Literacy Conference", April 20 - 21,1988. 

750/04 

Rivera, Klaudia. (1990) "Developing 
Native Language Literacy in Language- 
Minority Adult Learners." National 
Clearinghouse on Literacy Education. 
ERIC Digest. 750/30 

Rodriguez, Carmen, and Don Sawyer. 
(1990). Native Literacy Research Report. 
British Columbia: Native Adult 
Education Resource Centre. (Okanagan 
College), aboriginal literacy programs. 

750/08 

Sawyer, Don and Art Napoleon. (1991). 
The NESA Activities Handbook for 
Native and Multicultural Classrooms. 
Vol. 2. Vancouver, EC: Tillacum Library. 
Aboriginal peoples; activities; classroom 
instruction; multiethnic groups. 750/15 

Sawyer, Don and Art Napoleon. (1991). 
Native English Curriculum Guidelines: A 
Resource Book for Adult Educators. 
Victoria, BC: Ministry of Adult 
Education, Training And Technology. 
Aboriginal peoples; English language; 
curriculum guidelines; British Columbia. 

750/17 

Sawyer, Don and Calvin White. (1990.) 
Discussion Guide for Effective Instruction 
of Native Adults Video Series. Salmon 
Arm, BC: Okanogan College."Aboriginal 
peoples; audiovisual materials; adult 
education; British Columbia — Canada. 
750/31 



the National x\dult Literacy 
Database. 

Printouts on specific subject 
headings can be requested at cost. 
For information, please call 
Catherine Duncan at 
(514) 931'.8731, local 1415. 



Standing Committee on Aboriginal 
Affairs. (1990). You Took My Talk': 
Aboriginal Literacy and Empowerment. 
Fourth Report. House of Commons of 
Canada. Aboriginal affairs policy; 
Cultural preservation; Canadian 
Government Report. 750/26 

The Native Adult Education Resource 
Centre.'Trovincial Native Adult 
Instructor Diploma Program: Synopsis." 
Salmon Arm, BC: Okanagan College. 

750/12 

Verrall, Catherine and Patricia 
McDowell. (1990.) Resource Reading List: 
Annotated Bibliography of Resources By 
and About Native People. Toronto, ON: 
Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with the 
Native Peoples. Aboriginal peoples; 
Canada; bibliography. 750/16 

VIDEOS 

Frontier School Division. (1990). Adult 
Literacy in Northern Manitoba. Frontier 
School Division. 

British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
Learning Resources Branch. (1989). 
Effective Instruction of Native Adults: 
Student-Centred Learning. (VHS 13 min.) 

British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
Learning Resources Branch. (1989). 
Effective Instruction of Native Adults: 
Counselling and Support Services. 
(VHS 14 min.) 

British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
Learning Resources Branch. (1989). 
Effective Instruction of Native Adults: 
Building Culture into Programs. 
(VHS 13 min.) 

British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
Learning Resources Branch. (1989) 
Effective Instruction of Native Adults: 
Life Skills. (VHS 12 min.) 

British Columbia Ministry of Education, 
Learning Resources Branch. (1989). 
Effective Instruction of Native Adults: 
Native Learning / Teaching Styles. 
(VHS 14 min.) 
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14 CONFERENCES 



Montreal Conferences 

58th Annual Convention 
The Association for Business 
Communication 

"Communication and the New Global 
Order" 

October 27 - 30, 1993 
Montreal, Quebec 

Information: Dr. Joel Bowman, Tel: 
(616)387-5410; Fax: (616) 345-2740; 
Internet: bowman(ggw.wmich.edu 
Deadline for proposals: May 31, 1993 

C^t'onological 
inference Listing 

Association of Canadian 
Community Colleges 
Annual Conference 

"Connections: Campus & 
Community" 
June 6 - 9, 1993 
Edmonton, AB 

Commission on Adult Basic 
Education National Conference 
June 7 -11, 1993 
New Orleans, LA 

Higher Education and 
Workforce Development 

"Real problems/real solutions" 
June 16 -18, 1993 
Saratoga Springs, NY 

The Goddard Institute on 
Teaching and Learning 

"Student-Centered, Problem-Focused 
Education" 

June 25 -July 23, 1993 
Plainfield, VT. 

The Walloon Institute 1993 
Fourth Annual Institute 

Petoskey, Michigan 
Session 1 June 23 -27, 1993 

• The ReadingAVriting Works; op 

• Instructional Leadership for 
School Renewal 
Session2 July 7-11, 1993 

• Whole Language: Integrating 
Instruction from K to C 

• Instructional Leadership for 
School Renewal 

Information: Tel.(708) 441-6638 



Martha^s Vineyard Summer 
Workshops 

1993 Institute on Writing and 
Teaching 

organized by Northeastern 
University, Boston 
Sessions: July 1-3, 1993; July 5-17, 
1993; July 19-30, 1993 
Information: Tim Donovan, 
Tel: (617) 437-3637 

The Penn State Conference on 
Rhetoric &Composition 

July 7 -10, 1993- 

Penn State University 

Information: Davida Chamey, 

Teh (814) 865-9703; 

Fax: (814) 863-7285 

e-mail: IRJ at PSUVM.PSU.EDU 

gasat 7 

Gender and Science and 
Technology Conference 

Ontario Women's Directorate 
'Transforming Science & Technology: 
Our Future Depends on It" 
July 31 -August 5, 1993 
University of Waterloo 
Waterloo, ON 

13th Annual International 
Conference on 
Critical Thinking & 
Educational Reform 

"Educational Reform for the 21st 
Century" 

'The New Global Economic Realities" 
August 1 - 4, 1993 
Workshops, July 30 & 31 
Sonoma State University 
Rohnert, CA 

Information: Tel.(707) 664-2940 

Fourth Annual International 
Whole Language Umbrella 
Conference 

August 5 - 8, 1993 
Winnipeg, MN 

Information: Tel.(204) 237-5214; 
fax (204)237-3426 

8th Annual Northeast 
Whole Language Conference 

August 9 -14, 1993 
fjohnson State College 
Johnson, YY 



Composition in the 21st 
Century 

-'Crisis and Change" 
October 8 - 10, 1993 
Miami University 
Oxford OH 

Second National Writing 
Conference 

"Building Bridges" 
October 20 - 23, 1993 
Winnipeg, MN 

1993 Fall Forum 

Coalition of Essential Schools 

November 4 -6, 1993 
Louisville KY 

Annual Meeting Society for 
Literature and Science 
November 18-21, 1993 
MIT 

Boston & Cambridge MA 

National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) 
November 19 - 22, 1993 
Pittsburgh, PA 

1993 Annual Adult Education 
Conference 

November 18 - 20, 1993 
Dallas TX 

See Announcements for more detail. 

1993 Modern Language 
Association 

December 26 - 30, 1993 
Toronto, ON 

College Composition and 
Communication (CCCC) 
Winter Workshop 

Januaiy 6 - 8, 1994 
Clearwater Beach, FL 

1994 Conference on College 
Composition and 
Communication 

March 16 -19, 1994 
Nashville, TN 

Details on listings available from The 
Centre for Literacy, (514) 931-8731, 
local 1415. 
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Summer Programs 

Native Adult Instructor 
Diploma Program 

July 12 - August 20, 1993 
Okanagan University 
College 
Kelowna, BC 

Offered by the Native Adult 
Education Resource Centre of 
Okanagan College in six 1-week 
modules. All six modules and the 
practicum must be taken to obtain 
the diploma. However, individuals 
may attend specific modules and 



receive credits throught the 
Continuing Education Department 
of Okanagan University College. 

Relevant to anyone. Native or non- 
Native, working in adult instruction 
or with First Nation adults in 
community development or 
education. Registration l-'mited. 
Information: Rita Jack, ' 304) 376- 
0450. 

National Adult Literacy 
Database (NALD) 

NALD is a database and bulletin 
board service to literacy 
practitioners and researchers across 



Canada. With listings of more than 
5000 literacy programs/projects and 
services, NALD can provide 
directories and contact names to 
anyone setting up new programs or 
investigating practices. It can also 
set up electronic conferencing 
on request. 

For information on how you or your 
organization oan benefit from 
NALD, contact: Tamara Ilersich, 
NALD, c/o Fanshawe College, 
London Ontario, 
Tel. (519) 452-4446; 
fax (519) 451-8831. 





Literacy Partners of Quebec (LPQ) &The Centre for Literacy 
are pleased to repeat a week-long intensive tutor training session 

Tutor and Instructor Training for Adult Literacy^ 

Leader: Phil Davison 

formerly Training Program Developer, Nova Scotia 
Dates: August 9 - 13, 1993 

Who should register for this training? 

This researoh-based model of training prepares tutors to work with individual learners and can also help 
teachers integrate more effective reading, writing, speaking, thinking, and listening strategies into regular 
classroom teaching. 

While addressed primarily to tutors and teachers of literacy/language, the program has been used by 
teachers m other subject areas as well With its emphasis on reading and writing, it provides a scaffold for 
learning across the disciplines and across grade levels. 

Schedule Overview: 

Each session rans for 2-3 hours. 

Two sessions are scheduled per day with sessions 10 & 11 combined into one. 

Adult Literacy, basic education and academic upgrading iu 
your community, workplace or institution 
Some things that are known about reading 
Some things that are known about writing 
Finding out what people want or need to know 
Review informal assessments & level A; use of learning activities 
Review level B, use of learning activities 

Review level C, use of learning activities, responding to writing 
Review level D, working with groups, publishing 
What to do if there does not seem to be much progress 
Some things that are known about math 
Practicum reports and training package evaluation 

REGISTRATION: Registration ^s limited to 20, Fee: j.OO, Registration deadline: June 30, 1993. 
For more mformation, call (514) 9J 1-8731, local 1413 or 1415, or FAX 931-5181. 
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Peter Gzowski 
Invitational 
Golf 

Tournament 
Quebec 

Club de Golf !le Perrot 
$250 per golfer 

P.G.I. Golf includes: 

Sunday - BBQ 

6:00 to 9:00 p.m. - John Abbott College 

Monday - Golf 

9:30 a.m. - Registration begins 

10:30 a.m. to noon - Brunch 

12:30 p.m. - Shotgun start, scramble 

6:30 p.m. - Cash bar 

7:30 p.m. - Supper and prizes 



For more information, call Frances- 
The Gazette, (514) 987-2391. 



rpm. 



Fund raiser for Literacy 
Partners of Quebec 
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Scaring ourselves to death: 

Canadians battle the nightmare machine 

by David Deskin 



Canadians are waging 
war with their own 
"nightmare machine/The 
machine is TV, and the 
nightmare is TV violence. 
The common-sense view 
that TV violer invites 
imitation, or at least 
desensitization, and that 
rising social violence is 
the result of rising TV 
violence, has led to a 

ation-wide grassroots 
protest against 
television's "me an and 
dangerous wo'-ld." 

Hearing the call, 
Canadian legislators, 
regulators, and 
broadcasters insist we 
will soon see controls put 
on this "ctranger in the 
corner." On November 
18th, 1992, 14 year-old 
Virginie Lariviere, whose 
11 -year-old sister had 
been brutally murdered a 
year before, arrived in 
Ottawa with her 1.5- 
million-signature petition 
calling on government to 
legislate an end to TV 
violence. That day, the 
House of Commons 
instructed its Standing 
Committee on 
Communication and 
Culture, with 
^representatives from the 
*three major parties, to 
study TV violence and 
return with concrete 
recommendations. Until 
^^•'^ February, the 
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Committee heard 
testimony from a long list 
of experts. It is expected 
to table its report in May. 

But Communications 
Minister Perrin Beatty 
may have anticipated 
their recommendations 
when he told a February 
public conference on 
violence, (held in Toronto 
at the CM Hincks 
Institute), that we will 
soon see "a strong 
uniform code on television 
violence for all elements 



o^'the industry, [which] 
sets out boundaries for 
such things as dramas 
and music videos; which 
warns viewers what they 
are about to see; [which] 
safeguards against 



violence against women; 
and ensures that 
programming that is 
possibly harmful is on 
after the kids have gone 
to bed." Beatty added that 
if consensus can't be 
reached with Canadian 
broadcasters, he v/ill have 
the CRTC "develop and 
enforce sucli codes." 

Legislating against 
TV violence 

In other words, Canada 
will borrow from 
restrictions in place in 
Western Europe, 
Australia, New Zealand, 
and less developed 
countries like Colombia. 
Namely, a violence-free 
window will be in effect 
until about 9 p.m., for 
Canadian broadcasts. The 
Canadian Association of 
Broadcasters recenth 
agreed to this. Violence 
ratings will appear on- 
screen and in T\^-viewing 
guides — all with the 
intention that children be 
subj-^^cted to less TV 
violence. Conspicuous by 
its absence, in Canada at 
least, is official discussion 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Literacy for the 21 st century 
Literacy encompasses a 
complex set of abilities to 
understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a 
culture for personal and 
community development. In a 
technological society, the 
concept of literacy is expanding 
to include the media and 
electronic text, in addition to 
alphabetic and number 
systems. These abilities vary in 
different social and cultural 
contexts according to need an 
demand. Individuals must be 
given life-long earning 
opportunities to move along a 
continuum that includes the 
reading and writing, critical 
understanding, and decision- 
making abilities they need in 
their community. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

of supper-hour newscasts, 
the most violent 
programming of all. 

Trying to restrict 
consumption is a dicey 
proposition. As CRTC 
chairman Keith Spicer 
told the Hincks* 



conference, 
"Canadian-produced 
TV is not by and large ' , 
the small screen 
violence hurting our / 
kids. The Bad stuff is 
mainly American." 
Universite de / ^ 



1989 [the Regie^s] 
surveillance has been 
extended to video stores. 
Since June 15, (1992), all 
3,745 video outlets 
registered in the province 
have been visited, and a 
second round of 
inspections is under way." 

However, when I visited a 
number of video 
outlets in the 
Montreal region, 
they all reported 
that the Regie's 
inspections consist 
only of dropping off 
pamphlets detailing 
the provinces 
new film 
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Laval professor Florian 
Sauvageau testified 
before the Standing 
Committee, "Even if we 
do enact legislation on 
distribution, it will not 
apply to the networks in 
New York." Canadian 
Association of 
Broadcasters board 
member Al MacKay 
passed the buck to other 
televisual sources such as 
cable-distributors, 
specialty channels, video 
games, and video cassette 
rental outlets. MacKay 
added, 'There are no 
enforceable controls or 
guidelines in terms of 
classification o*' age 
limitations for movie 
rentals." 

However, film and video 
regulation is a provincial 
jurisdiction, and in 
Quebec at least, there are 
enforceable codes. In a 
recent letter to the editor 
of The Montreal Gazette, 
Regie du Cinema 
chairman Claude 
Benjamin wrote, "Since 



classification system. 
Benjamin also writes, 
"Since 1989, 85 
individuals and 
corporations have been 
fined for a total of 
$55,075, with 84 judicial 
cases pending trial." 

But as kids will tell you, 
access to adult videos and 
movies is easy for them. 
Film-studios and video 
distributors flaunt their 
awareness of this. 
Educational consultant 
Sandra Campbell told the 
hearings, "On the 
(Terminator-2). videos you 
can buy for purchase, 
there are trailers at the 
beginning and end, 
advertising toys for boys 
4 to 8." However, kids will 
also tell you they aren't 
that distui'bed by adult- 
movies, but find 
newscasts more 
unsettling. 

In March, the Globe and 
Mail reported that the 
Committee may also ask 
the government to pass 



Criminal Code 
amendments, "restricting 
the type of violence that 
can be shown on TV and 
videos." The committee 
heard time and again 
that, "the real problem is 
videos;" however, the 
Committee also struggled 
with a practical definition 
of violence. The Criminal 
Code approach is 
bolstered by the recent 
Supreme Court decision, 
"R V. Butler.' According to 
the Canadian 
parliament's Research 
Branch, 'The Butler 
decision is extremely 
important in its 
recognition of the harm to 
society generally and to 
women in particular that 
is associated with 
demeaning and 
dehumanizing depictions 
of sex.... It lays to rest for 
the time being any doubts 
about the 

constitutionality of the 
obscenity provisions of 
the Criminal Code." 



Essentially, the decision 
makes harm to society 
judicially superior to free- 
expression. Put "obscene" 
depictions of violence and 
apparent failure of the 
"community standards 
test," into the Criminal 
Code, and we're on the 
road to censorship, which 
has artists, producers and 
civil libertarians worried, 
especially since "violence" 
has an evf^n wider scope 
than "pornography." 

Missing the 
real violence 

These recent actions may 
miss salient aspects of TV 
violence. For exaiiiple, we 
ignore the "real" violence 
in TV newscasts and 
reality-based 
programming, while we 
concentrate on the 
"preposterous violence" ir^r 
dramas. Video cassettes 
pale in comparison to the 
imminent arrival of 
"death-stars' and 
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interactive digital- 
information highways, 
which will increase TV 
consumption, personalize 
mass-entertainment and 
fragment mass-culture as 
never before, and push 
TV violence further 
underground. We also fail 
to examine why symbolic 
violence is so popular in 
the first place. 

At the very least, TV, like 
other forms of pop 
entertainment, including 
the news, perpetuates a 
popular culture of 
violence-an unshakable 
public obsession with 
sado-masochistic 
voyeurism. Research 
suggests that this 
voyeurism has many 
possible effects: from 
adrenalin addiction to 
catharsis, (if true, look out 
if we end TV violence) to 
behavioral modelling, and 
more. While some say the 
violent behaviour v/e see 
in society is an imitation 
of TV violence, TV might 
affect societal violence 
more from the sense of 
relative deprivation — of 
wealth, power, sex, — 
that it inflames, especial- 
ly as unemplo\Tnent 
grows. 

More than selling cars, 
beer or even violent 
behaviour, some 
researchers say the media 
sells fear. According to 
University of Winnipeg 
criminologist Doug Skoog, 
the medians coverage of 
crime is itself "criminal.'' 
He says that while 
Canada's most reliable 
crime indicator, the 
murder rate, has been 
falling since the mid-70s, 
the media, "seem 
absolutely bent on 
creating a climate of fear 
in which crime is always 
rising." Skoog adds, "If it 
led to something positive, 
that would be great, but 
all that happens is people 
sit around and worry." 

O 



In a recent issue of 
Media & Values y 
University of Delaware 
researcher Nancy 
Signorielli writes: 

There is evidence, mostly in 
artificial laboratory 
settings, that viewers 
become callous and 
punitive after exposure to 
violent images. But this 
connection is neither clear 
nor sweeping. My 
colleagues and I h. ve 
found that violence on 
television plays a clear role 
in communicating the 
social order. Television's 
mean and dangerous world 
cultivates a sense of 
insecurity, vulnerability 
and mistrust. Thus my 
concerns about children 
watching violent 
programming would focus 
less on its role as a 
behavioral model and more 
on its role in helping to 
make children fearful^ 
insecure and dependant 
upon authority. If television 
encourages the name of 
security, it creates more of a 
problem for our society. 

TV even seems to have 
the police dangerously 
afraid. Perrin Beatty told 
the Hincks conference 
that, "A training company 
working Vv^ith the 
Metropolitan Police in 
Toronto found that police 
often perceive their jobs 
to be significantly more 
dangerous than they are 
in reality. The police 
shows they watch on 
television give them a 
false notion that as police 
officers they will come 
into frequent conflict with 
armed assailants. And 
this is not so." Does this 
help to explain a recent 
series of mistaken police 
shootings? 

While a proliferation of 
violent, 6-year-old hum.an 
Ninja Turtles may attest 
to nothing more than a 
modern version of age-old 
violent child's play, 



nevertheless, TV does 
help to perpetuate a 
social order that, amongst 
other things, glorifies 
bullying by boys and 
passivity in girls. While 
boys start off their 
televisual enculteration 
with Ninja Turtles and 
G.I. Joe, girls prefer 
Smurfs and Care Bears 
who smother the villains 
with love. As American 
researcher Petra Hesse 
told Strategies for Media 
Literacy in a recent 
inter-view, "Girls get the 
message that yes, there 
are evil people out to get 
you, but you must hope 
that some magic trick will 
come your way to save 
you, or that love conquers 
all, or that a knight in 
shining armour will 
rescue you. The good girl 
characters in cartoons are 
well-behaved, not angry, 
but subordinate and 
passive. The good boys 
are warriors." 

Alternatives 

Trying to restrict 
quantities of TV violence 
becomes less important 
than learning to consume 
it with prudence, and 
learning to deconstruct 
T\^s many signs and 
s3anbols in terms 
appropriate to student 
maturity The 
government has made 
proposals in this 
direction, though in less 
concrete terms. Beatty 
announced to the Hincks 
conference "a 
[government and 
industry-sponsored] 
public education 
campaign,. including 
public service 
announcements and 
media-literacy 
initiatives," which will 
probably focus on helping 
parents choose what their 
children should and 
shouldn't watch. While it 
remains to be seen what 
tools will be given to 
parents, the sad truth is 



that most parents, (let 
alone most teachers), 
could not care less - 
attes. ed to by the fact 
that media- education, 
(especially at the 
elementary level), 
remains absent from most 
Canadian schools.This is 
astounding because we 
will spend more hours 
watching TV than we will 
at our workplace during 
our lifetime. 

The tremendous difficulty 
of tightening access, 
because of evasive 
technology, an important 
distaste for censorship, 
lack cf parental concern, 
and the resilience of sado- 
masochistic voyeurism, 
means that formal media- 
education may be the only 
way we can hope to affect 
substantial change. 
However, even for the few 
who do provide media- 
education, there is a lack 
of formal pedagogy,for 
discussion of the cultures 
of violence and fear. As 
Association of Media 
Literacy president Barry 
Duncan recently wrote, 
'We lack the models for 
this special kind of 
teaching. We risk over- 
intellectualizing and 
possibly confirming 
existing prejudices." 

Until we develop an 
effective pedagogy; until 
media-education becomes 
common-place; until the 
power of the media itself 
turns to more positive 
educational ends, we will 
continue scaring 
ourselves to death, and 
still come back for more. 

David Desk in is a Montreal 
writer. 

The Centre for Literacy has 
a collection of resource 
materials on TV violence. 
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The video camera in the classroom: 

Connecting whole language to media literacy 



Montreal director Michael 
Rubbo is internationally 
acclaimed for children's 
films such as ''The Peanut 
Butter Solution" and 
'Vincent and Me". 
Combining his filmmaking 
expertise with an interest in 
education., he works with 
teachers and students in 
the classroom to create a 
more literate generation of 
film consumers and media 
makers. Academic Alliance 
of English Teachers, 
sponsored by the 
Association of Teachers of 
English of Quebec (ATEQ) 
& The Centre for Literacy 
welcomed Rubbo to an 
evening at Dawson College 
on January 26, 1993. 

Michael Rubbo brought a 
new perspective co the 
media literacy 
movement as he spoke 
about how to use the 
videocamera ir. the 
classroom. 

Rubbo described his first 
involvement with 
children's films as 
somewhat serendipitous. 
Recalling his earlier 
career at the NFB 




producing socio-political 
documentaries, he never 
anticipated that the 
stories he was writing 
for his son at the time 
would ever reach a 
larger audience. Then 
one day in 1983, over 
lunch with children's 
film-maker Rock 
Demers, he referred 
casually to the stories 
and Demers proposed 
that Rubbo consider 
making children's films. 



Telling a good story 

Having taken the 
challenge and needing a 
real sense of children's 
interests, Rubbo took his 
stories directly to the 
source — the classroom. 
While visiting schools as 
a storyteller he 
discovered that the 
children were natural 
actors. Not only did he 
get invaluable feedback 
on the scripts, but he 
saw the potential of 



Making a video in the classroom: Tips from Michael Rubbo 



DO 



Use a fairly classical approach to the story and its structure. 

Stress the elements of a good story, e.g. characters, twists» conflict. 

Draw on experiences that are emotional rather than physical. 

Be firm about the story content and insist on no violence. 

Use small-scale stories, avoiding anything too elaborate or complicated 

e.g. choose a simple plot with obvious conflict drawn from familiar experiences. 

Become very familiar with the camera in order to convey that familiarity 

to the students. 



DO NOT 
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Fear the camera. 

Use a tripod; this suggests that the camera is an "icon'' making it the focus. 
Instead, hold the camera unobtrusively at your side. 
Shoot out of sequence. 

Make a big deal of it! 2 2 



using members of his 
young audiences to act 
in the films. He began to 
videotape them to prove 
to Demers that these 
non-professional actors 
were the right ones. 
Until today, he provides 
children with 
a storyline, tapes their 
improvisations, and 
incorporates much of 
their dialogue back into 
his script. That natural 
childrens' language has 
become a hallmark of a 
Rubbo film, and he still 
travels the world looking 
for his characters. 

Rubbo underscores the 
value of improvisation in 
the ''lassroom as a 
means of capturing 
children's brilliant but 
limited range. He has 
also found it a way of 
including many 
v/ithdrawn youngsters 
who would not ordinarily 
participate in classroom 
activities. The 
spontaneity and 
freshness which are so 
easily caught in the 
classroom taping can 
rarely be recaptured for 
a feature film. But 
Rubbo pays special 
attention to these 
qualities. 

Coming in the 
back door 

When he asked a teacher 
whom he visited 
regularly why it was so 
easy for him to get 
access to classroom time,, 
she replied by asking 
him if he knew what 

CONTINUED ON PAGES 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 

whole language was. He 
had no idea; her advice 

as, "Just keep doing 
what youVe doing." 
Without knowing it, his 
approach to media 
literacy was a natural fit 
with the concept of 
whole language. 
He now feels very 
comfortable with the 
concept of whole 
language and urges 
teachers to include 
media literacy in their 
classrooms. He 
encourages them to have 
students make their own 
videos. In his own 
interaction with 
youngsters, he 
introduces the concept of 
film language. 

Rubbo believes that a 
great deal of story- 



telling ability and 
spontaneity is untapped, 
and points out that 
technology has far 
exceeded its use in the 
classroom. Video is the 
great equalizer, for there 
is something affirming 
about the videocamera, 
and these film, are "...a 
delivery system for ideas 
and feelings." Embedded 
in the rough tapes are 
what Rubbo calls 
"moments of truth." 
These are "...the special 
candid moments that the 
medium offers...." which 
he values so highly. (JB) 

Michael Rubbo is available 
for workshops with 
teachers and I or students. 
For information, 
(514)276-1190. 



Media resources 



Newspapers in education 

This issue continues listing media re^-ources at 
The Centre for Literacy 

The Centre has a collection of special 
publications and Newspapers in Education 
(NIE) classrom materials for use in schools and 
in literacy programs. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association (ANPA), the 
Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers 
Association (CDNPA) and many of their 
member newspapers include teaching sections 
in their dailies as well as publish special 
teachers' guides. 

There are also materials on analysis of 
advertising. 

The Centre is open from 9:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m., 
Monday to Friday. Materials can be borrowed 
for two weeks at no cost. 

For information, call 931-8731, local 1415. 



■ News & Notes ■ 



Conferences 

International Visual Tateracy 
Association - 1993 Sytaposiixm 
"Verbo- Visual Literacy: 
Understanding and Applying 
New Educa lonal and 
Communication Media 
Technologies 

Delphi, Greece, June 26 - 29, 1993 
Inquiries: Dr. Nikos Metallinos, 
Department )f Communication 
Studies, Concordia University, 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6, Canada 
Tel. (5141 848-2536, (514) 848-2555 
Fax (514) 848-3492 

Screen Studies Conference 

Glasgow, June 25 - 27, 1993 
Infcrmation: John LiOgie Baird 
Centre, Glasgow University, 
Glasgow G12 8QF, Scotland 

Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, Summer Institute in 
Media Education 

July 31 - August 7, 1993 
Discussions will be led by 
international leaders in media 



education and faculty members 
including. Dr. Renee Hobbs, Neil 
Postman, Barry Duncan and Robert 
Kubey. 

Information: Dr. Renee Hobbs, 

Babson College, 

Babson Park, MA, 02157-0310 

New York Film Academy Film 
Making Summer Workshops 

Workshops in writing, directing, 
shooting and editing using 16 mm 
cameras. Advanced sync-sound, mise- 
en-scene workshops and private 
instruction available. College credit 
available. Tuition: $3,500 
Information: NewYork Film 
Academy, Tribeca Film Center, 375 
Greenwich Street, NYC 10013 Tel. 
212-941-4007 Fax 212-941-3866 

Screening the Past 

VI*^ Australian History and Film 

Conference 

November 30 - December 4, 1993 
LaTrobe University, Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Information: The Convenors, History 
and Film Conference, Media Centre, 
LaTrobe University, Bundoora 3083 
Australia 



Annoimcements 

Since the Fall issue oi Media Focus 
featured Canada in the World View 
on Media Education, two new 
Canadian media associations have 
been formed: 

Media Literacy Nova Scotia 

5659 Merkel Street 
Halifax, B3K2J1. 
Contact: Pat Kipping, 
Tel: (902) 453-2479 

Alberta Association of 
Media Awareness 

Department of Culture & 
Multi-Culturism, 
Beaver Building, 6th Floor, 
10158 103rd St., 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 0X6 
Contact: Sharon McCann 

Note - The Jesuit 
Communication Projec*" in Toronto 
has a r^ew telephone number: 
(416) 488 7280 
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WORLO mW ON 
MEDIA EDUCATION 



Focus on 
Australia 

{The following overview 
was prepared for Media 
Focus by Barrie McMahon 
and Robyn Quia, authors, 
researchers and media 
education consultants with 
the Ministry of Education, 
Western Australia, They 
place media education in 
the broader context of the 
Australian education 
system, ed,] 



A brief history 

The education systems 
across Australia are 
similar with differences 
in detail rather than 
essence [see BOX 1], and 
the same can be said of 
media education. Each 
state has its own media 
education syllabus which 
contains differences in 
terminology, emphasis 
and organization but 
share a similar 
conceptual core. This 




similarity 
can be 

explained, in 
part, by the shared 
history of media 
education across 
Australia, for media 
education in its present 
form, was a product of 
the 1960's and 1970's, 

One historical influence 
has been various film 
courses that occasionally 
constituted a peripheral 



part of 
English 
(mother- 
tongue) courses. 
Another was that the 
rise of media education 
courses coincided with 
the availability of 
cheaper media 
production equipment, 
particularly super-8 
movie cameras. This 
enabled some enthu- 
siastic teachers to 
complement their film 



Australian Teaclieirs of Media I© 



Leadership of teachers in Australia's 
media education 

by Karon Sherarts 

As I studied media education in Australia, I was 
impressed by many things including the on-going 
support systems which help maintain the place of 
media studies in education and enhance its quality 
In most parts of Australia the momentum for media 
education occurred at a grassroots level; it was not 
a top-down mandate. Throughout the country, 
teachers have played a major role in shaping the 
conceptual frameworks, development, and imple- 
mentation of media studies from its emergence in 
the 1970s to the present. This inclusive process 
may be one of the key factors in creating Australia's 
multifaceted support systems and affording some 
measure of stability to the field. 

The national Australian Teachers of Media (ATOM) 
and Council of Australian Media Education 
Organizations (CAMEO) are among the strongest 
links in a support system which also include state- 
level organizations in surrounding countries. They 
address national and international issues in media 
education, ATOM'S organizations provide a broad 
range of service^:, for teachers and are often a 
catalyst for co-operative ventures. 
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State-^evel organizations rotate the responsibility 
for designing and organizing ATOM's biannual 
national conference. The 1992 forum, "Facing the 
Future," convened by the Western Australia 
Teachers of Media in Perth brought together 
teachers, scholars, lecturers in teacher education 
progr ^ms, ministry of education staff, researchers 
and others. Presenters and attendees from 
throughout Australia and overseas - New Zealand, 
Japan, Europe, Indonesia, the United States and 
Canada - participated in a rich dialogue. 

atom's Awards festival recognizes high quality 
non-feature film and video work in a variety of 
genres that "successfully straddle the arts and 
education sectors". The festival also promotes the 
use of these innovative works by primary and 
secondary teachers. 

Karon Shemrts is a media education consultant based in 
Minneapolis, MN. who has recently returned from a study 
tour of Australia made possible by the Media Travel and 
Study Grant Program supported by Dayion Hudson 
Foundation on behalf of Dayton s and Target Stores, the 
General Mills Foundation a \d the Jerome Foundation. 
A number of papers which wt'^e presented at the ATOM 
National Media Education Conference in Ocotober, 1992 
are available at The Centre for Literacy. 
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courses with film- 
making programw or to 
establish film-making 
in opposition to film 
appreciation. 

A more general factor 
was the ethos of the 
era, characterised by a 
sense of frustration with 
the established ways 
and with the 
Establishment. Some 
teachers were searching 
for added relevance in 
their classrooms and the 
burgeoning media 
environment appeared 
to offer part of this 
relevance. The work of 
Marshall McLuhan 
encapsulates the ethos of' 
the time. 



Characteristics of 
media education 
across Australia 

.Systematic imple- 

'mentation has been most 
successful at the sec- 
ondary level, part- 
icularly at the senior 
level where some status 
is apportioned to media 
study through formal 
accredited courses. 
Despite accreditation, 
there is still a status 
difference between 
media education and the 
more established 
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disciplines 
such as physics or 
history; in most states 
media education does 
not count towards 
entrance into tertiary 
study, whereas the 
traditional subjects do. 
This severely limits any 
potential for expansion 
of media education in 
the secondary years of 
schooling. 
Study of modia at 
primary school 



level has not 
developed as effectively 
or as systematically. 
Courses exist as do 
enthusiastic primary 
school teachers who are 
implementing effective 
programs. The effect, 
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however, is not 
widespread, and is the 
most significant issue 
confronting Australian 
media educators. 

Courses tend to mix the 
practical and conceptual 
sometimes leading to 
debate over emphasis, 
but there tends not to be 
a polarization in 
approaches. Currently, 
the pendulum seems to 
rest at a point where 
practical student 
involvement in the 
media is seen as a 
means towards 
conceptual 

understanding rather 
than as an end in itself. 



Towards a national 
framework for 
education 

There is a consistency in 
the patterns of media 
education in Australia, 
and variations that are 
currently apparent are 
likely to diminish 
further as the country 
moves towards a 
national framework for 
education. 



CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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Characteristics of the 
Australian education system: 

• State or territory control of education (six states 
and two territories) 

• Predominantly government school education 
(approximately 75% of students; the remainder 
partially government-funded Catholic and 
independent schools.) 

• Similar educational historieir across the st^ite 
and a shared language base. (English) 

• Increased interest in development of a national 
framework [jV education. 
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Australian Teachers of Media (ATOM): 
Selected activities 

• publishes METRO magazir^e and distributes 
MediaS, a supplement written by media students 
in Deaken University's teacher education 
program; 

• prepares film study guides and tapes in 
cooperation with distributors; 

• creates opportunities for networking and 
professional development locally and state- wide. 
(In Victoria, ATOM's Extension Education 
Officer seconded from the Ministry of 
Education coordinates a state-wide 
development program); 

• convener local and national conferences; 

• hosts an annual film/video awards festival. fKSl 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 

This framework will 
shift the focus from 
teacher input to 
desirable student 
outcomes in eight 
curriculum areas: 
English, math, health, 
studies of society, 
languages other than 
English, science, the arts 
and technology. All 
existing subjects will be 
slotted into these eight 
areas, and outcomes 
will be further divided 
into eight levels of 
progress stretching 
across the twelve years 
of schooling. Media 
education is formally 
recognised in both 
English and the arts, but 
most Australian states 
will use the arts as the 
umbrella under which 
media education is 
taught with some taught 
as part of English as 
well. 




Advantages 
of a national 
framework 

National recognition will 
put media education on 
the national map. The 
identification of media 
outcomes across levels 
over twelve yeare of 
schooling will provide 
the potential to raise the 



profile of media 
education in primary 
schools. The new 
initiative gives media 
education a sharp 
conceptual focus, for in 
both the arts and 
English, outcomes have 
been framed within the 
conceptual parameters 
of cultural studies. 



It offers greater clarity 
in terms of both 
expectations of students 
and desired outcomes 
and a means of 
accountability in order 
to ensure that the noble 
rhetoric of the syllabus 
is translated into 
mes .ingful student 
understanding. This 
process will ensure t?iat 
remedial action can be 
taken when weaknesses 
are revealed. 

There exists in 
Australia, a reasonably 
strong foundation for 
further development, but 
a lot of progress still has 
to be made. It is 
apparent that the 
Australian experience 
has many similarities 
with the developments 
in other countries, 
particularly those in 
Canada, Wales and 
Scotland. 
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Monitoring Standards in Education: Media Analysis 



This report, prepared for the Ministry of Education 
in June, 1992, presented the findings of a sample 
test of year ten students in ^Vestern Australia. 
Students were tested for their media analysis skills 
as outlined in the syllabus of year ten English. 

Findings 

• The large majority of students demonstrated a 
high level of ability in the fundamental skills of 
media analysis: 

- to identify the major visual and aural codes 

- to recognize the conventions of the media, e.g. 
familiar stereotypes. 

- to identify the connotations of selec 'd 
images. 

• Girls are consistently more skilled in media 
analysis than boys. 
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Some groups, namely students from non- 



English speaking backgrounds 
and those who are heavy u^^^s of cv, have 
significantly lower levels of media analysis 
skills than the sample as a whole. 

Students have an inadequate understanding of 
the social context and social impact of the 
media. 

Students in the sample group generally showed 
an inability: 

- to demonstrate the relationship between 
media texts and the social context and social 
impact of the media. 

- to r cognize the values and attitudes 
expressed in a media text 

- to recognize the operation of sophisticated 
positioning devices such as 

the manipulation of point of view. 

The report and samples of evaluation insfrunienfs are 
available at The Centtv for Literacy. 

2G 
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Violence and the media: International studies 

The medians influence on society in general and on children in particular has prompted research into the depiction of 
violence on tv and its impact on viewers' perceptions and actions. While a number of individuals argue that there " > a 
direct causal relationship between tv and aggressive and /or violent behaviour, others disagree, pointing to several 
other contributing factors e.g. cultural indicators, economic indicators and family situations. 

The complexity of the issue becomes increasingly obvious with more research into violence and the media. In June 
1991, the Institut quebecois de recherche sur la culture published Summary and Analysis of Various Studies on 
Violence and Television , a compilation of international research reports What follows are excerpts from some of 
those reports. (JB) 




CANADA : Ministry of 
Education, Central Ontario 
Region (July, 1990) 
Report of the Violence and Anti-Social 
Behaviour Committee 

This report establishes only an indirect link to 
media-related violence and violent behaviour. 
It makes the following recommendations: 

♦ The Ministry of Education and other appropriate 
ministries [should] consult with the Radio and 
Television Commission regarding violent media 
images and their impact on young viewers; 

• The Ontario Film Review Board [should] be asked 
to review the policies in light of recent indications 
of an increase in violent and anti-social behaviour 
in young people. 

(Appended to the Ontario report was research by 
Quebec's Ministry of Education which refers to 
studies indicating that violence, particularly in rock 
videos, could have an impact on violence in schools. 

BH| FRANCE: Conseil superieor de 
Faudiovisuel (CSA) Directive of 

The CSA considered the concept of freedom of 
expression as it pertains to tv; however it pointed to 
the medium's use in the family context. In the 



scheduling of programs broadcast by public and 
private television services, the CSA obliges program 
companies to respect rules regarding protection of 
the individual, public order and especially children 
and young people. The Directive is relatively new, so 
it is too soon to judge its effectiveness. 

The CSA rules requires each program company: 

• Not to broadcast programs intended for young 
people which contain scenes that could upset them; 

• To ensure that programs broadcast during peak 
hours are suitable for family viewing; 

Not to broadcast erotic or violent films or programs 
between 6:00 a.m. and 10:30 p.m., nor to promote 
such films or programs prior to 8:30 p.m; 

• To provide appropriate signals to warn viewers of 
any program whose content could be offensive, 
particularly to young people; 

• Not to broadcast any film or program that 
would offend community standards. 

[great BRITAIN: 
^^The BBC (1987) 

The BBC has guidelines pertaining to the depiction 
of tv violence. The Wyatt Committea's report is the 
result of a pre-established process of consultation 
established by the BBC about programming policies; 
the consultation is conducted every five years. 





AUSTRALIA: Australian Broadcast Tribunal's report on violence and the 
media to the Minister for Transport and Communications, Vol. IV (1990) 

Among the findings of this report are: 

• The majority (60%) say there is too much violence on tv; this view was expressed most strongly 
by elderly women and strongly religious people. 

• Realistic representations of violence and depictions of real events were perceived to be more violent 
by a majority of respondents. 

The more respondents identify with the victim, the greater the perceived violence. 

• The conte: I in which violence takes place and its justification influences viewers' perceptions. 
Violent acts by a policeman seem less violent than a mugging. Unnecessary violence is perceived very 
negatively, explaining why most respondents disapproved of violence in commercials. 

The TribunaFs conclusions include the following: 

Individuals must accept a share of the responsibility for their own viewing by establishing 
personal and consistent codes of conduct. 

Broadcasters must demonstrate proof of responsibility in applying standards and guidelines. 
Governments must ensure that broadcasters are accountable. 
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The Committee [has] made the following 
recommendations: 

• More precise, easier to apply guidelines are needed 
within a relatively concise code which should 
be made available to all concerned. 

• Policies regarding appropriate viewing time for 
adult shows should be clarified and applied 
stringently. 

• Seminars should be held to sensitize all concerned. 

• Greater vigilance should be practiced when 
purchasing programs, particularly from the U.S. 

NEW ZEALAND: 
Broadcasting Standards 
Authority (1989) 

This report addressed only the code respecting 
advertising and the code respecting programming for 
children* It does not include any definition of 
violence, specific information on the application or 
administration of the guidelines that are found in 
these codes or penalties for non-compliance. 

The code respecting advertising advised 
that advertising : 

• Should not clearly portray violence or aggression. 

• Should not encourage anti-social behaviour or 
depict children behaving in an anti-social manner. 

• Should not contain menacing elements. 

• Should not show products being used in an unsafe 
or dangerours manner, except in specific safety ads. 

• Should not depict toy weapons which are realistic 
and can be confused with real ones. 

The code respecting violence in programs encourages 
broadcasters to oberve the following guidelines: 

• Consider time of transmission in scheduling 
programs which contain violence. 

• Broadcast carefully items explaining 
the technique of crime. 

• Present news in such a way not to cause 
unnecssary panic or distress. 

• Consider effects on children of any program 
broadcast during their generally accepted 
viewing periods. 

• Avoid themes dealing with disturbing social and 
domestic friction and humiliation or mistreatment 
of children or animals. 

• Take responsibility for justifiying violence as an 
integral pail uf drama or news coverage. 

• Avoid gratuitous use of violence and sexuality 
and any portrayal designed to encourage extremes 
of anti-social behaviour. 

NEW ZEALAND: Research International 
(August 1990) 

This report, which reviewed perceptions and 
attitudes of the New Zealand public to media 
violence, showc^d that: 

• TV violence is perceived as a problem, but 

O 
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tolerance varies according to demographics, the 
most concerned being elderly women and very 
religious people. Young people are far more 
tolerant, suggesting they may be more susceptibly^ 
to desensitization. 

People do not stop watching violent programs or 
want them to disappear completely. Despite their 
concern about degree of violence, they want to 
continue to have freedom of choice. 
Perceptions about violence are directly related to 
context. The more explicit the violence and the 
more the viewer identifies with a character, the 
greater the perception of violence. 
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UNESCO REPORT: 
#102 Mass Commxmication 
^ George Gerbner (1989) 

Because of the complexity of the issue and the 
vastness of the material, Gerbner limited his 
research to three areas: 

• The policies governing representation of violence 
and terror in the media 

• The significance and nature of such representation. 

• The impact on the public of such representation 
and their consequences in terms of thought, action 
and policy. 

Some of his conclusions and observations drawn from 
a number of research studies dealing with violent 
content in the media follow: 

• Men are over- represented. 

• Images of violence consist almost entirely of 
murders and assaults, which is not borne out by 
crime statistics. 

• Public perceptions about the amount of violence in 
society is based entirely on what is reported 

in the media. 

• The way in which the media present certain social 
conflicts and civil disturbances (e.g. racial conflict 
in the U.S.) is based on good intentions such as 
reluctance to blame minorities, but this tends to 
polarize debate and gioss over the real issues, 

• Themes and characterizations in drama are 
remarkably stable; predictably, aggregate 
measures of tv violence express underlying power 
relationships in a relatively stable society. 

• Force and violence are used to promote respect for 
law and order and to defend the status quo. 

• In Canada, conclusions from inquiries reveal that 
most scenes of violence and murder appear in 
foreign programs. Also, the most popular French 
programs are clearly less violent than their 
English counterparts. 

• As a result of the "symbiotic'' relationship between 
the media and the authorities, those in power 
succeed in using terrorism to their advantage. 

Documents available at the Centre for Literacy. 
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sample au- 
dience whose 
demographics 
are meant to reflect 
society in terms of 
gender, age, education 
and economic positions. 
The book describes in 



activities with 
various reactions — 
degrees of concentration, 
emotional responses, 
energy levels and 
amount of time spent 
viewing — to determine 
how the experiences and 



"But although the vieU'ers control over the set has 
increased and television content has become more 
varied, the question remains whether the time 
spent in front of the TV set enriches people's lives. " 



Robeii Kubey. August 5, 1990. 



Reviews 

Television And The 
Quality of Life 

Robert Kubey and Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi, 
Lawrence Erlbaum 
Associates (Hillsdale, New 
Jersey, 1990) 243 pp. 

''People were signaled 
seven times a day, from 
morning till night. With 
each signal they filled 
out a simple form 
responding to a number 
of standard 

psychological measures 
of mood and mental 
activity... We found that 
most viewing involves 
less concentration and 
alertness — and is 
experienced more 
passively — than just 
about any other daily 
activity/* 
-Robert Kubey, 
The New York Times, Arts 
& Leisure, Sunday, 
(August 6, 1990):26-7 

As media literacy 
continues to gain 
prominence in education 
and society, there is 
compelling evidence to 
suggest that interaction 
with tv is not an isolated 
activity and that 
researchers ought not to 
be drawing conclusions 
based solely on the act of 
watching tv. Robert 
Kubey and Mihaly 
Csikszentmihalyi, 
authors of Television 
And The Quality of Life 
have taken research out 
of the lab and pla^^ed 
their findings about 
television viewing in a 
broader context. 

Kubey and 
Csikszentmihalyi 
compiled their data 
based on the actual 
viewing habits of a 

O 



detail The Experience 
Sampling Method (ESM) 
they used to gather their 
data. 

In an attempt to study 
television viewers in 
their natural states and 
to ensure that the 
researchers disturb the 
setting as little as 
possible, ESM uses 
beepers and 
questionnaires to track 
subjects as they 
participate in all of - heir 
daily activities 
(eg. hobbies, reading, 
working, eating, 
watching television). 
It correlates these 



responses of hea>^ 
viewers differ from those 
of light viewers. Tables, 
figures and graphics on 
ESM and the process of 
information gathering 
appear throughout the 
book. 

The research methods 
may provoke some 
discussion. Media 
education advocates 
committed to the 
qualitative tradition 
may find themselves at 
odds with the method 
described in the book 
Others, although 
comfortable with a 
quantitative approach, 



may be unfamiliar with 
what the authors call 
their "quasi-naturalist 
approach." One thing 
remains indisputable — 
the book offers insights 
into television which are 
difficult to ignore about 
people, their cultures 
and their viewing habits. 
(JB) 

Une Bonne Hisloire 

(videocassette) co-produced 
by Centrale de 
Tenseignement du Quebec 
(CEQ) and Institut 
d'education aux adults 
(ICEA) January, 1993. 
Producer, Pierre Greco 

This 30-minute video, 
valuable for promoting 
media literacy, was 
produced by Pierre 
Greco who used 
professional actors and 
the CEQ's own studio 
facilities. In the style of 
a light tv drama— 
romantic interest, 
interpersonal politics, 
and a.l\-Une Bonne 
Histoire creates a 
behind-the-scenes look 
at the industry and the 
process of producing 
television news. 
Entertaining and 
enlightening^ it attempts 
to demystify the medium 
by revealing the impact 
of production variables 
such as camera angle, 
time as a convention, the 
editing process, as well 
as ideological influences 
The video is 
accompanied by a 
teachers' guide, making 
the package useful for 
in-service training as 
well as for the senior 
secondary classroom. 
It is currently available 
in French only. (JB) 

Information: 
Jocelyne Gauvin, CEQ 
TeL (418) 627-8888 
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Television^ otlier media and the family 



On February 19, 1993, 24 
people representing 22 
organizations involved in 
family, education and 
community sendees met in 
Montreal to discuss the 
impact of media on society. 
A joint effort of 
^Association nationale des 
telespectateurs et des 
telespectatrices and le 
Service aux collectivites de 
rUniversite de Quebec d 
Montreal (UQAM), this 
meeting was a response to 
Famille et television^ a 
document published in 
1992 by the Conseil de la 
famille. 

This occasion provided a 
rare opportunity for 
discussion of the media 
among people from 
diverse interest groups 
representing Quebec 
francophones and 
anglophones. 

Participants shared 
experiences, questions 
and concerns about how 
we can better understand 
and cope with the 
cultural explosion which 
characterizes our media 



society. Despite their 
common interest in the 
media participants did 
not always share a 
common concept of 
media literacy. Given the 
diversity of backgrounds 
these varied perceptions 
and concerns were 
predictable; however, 
they signalled the 
necessity to establish 
open lines of 
communication in order 
to create some shared 
understanding and a 
common vocabulary. 

Dealing with 
violence in 
the media 

There was an emphasis 
on tv and its excessive- 
often gratuitous-use of 
violence. Although 
participants did not 
agree on how to cope 
with the situation, there 
was general agreement 
that we need to explore 
how to use tv to teach 
children the concepts of 
good and evil. 



Education of parents 
and teachers, as well as 
students, was stressed. 
The needs of single- 
parent families, the 
unemployed and those 
living below the poverty 
line call for special 
attention since the 
majority of these groups 
are not privileged and do 
not attend conferences, 
open meetings or even 
parent-teacher 
interviews. Without 
effective outreach and 
education, the next 
generation of school- 
leavers will not be more 
enlightened than the 
current generation. 

Discussion returned 
repeatedly to the role of 
parents who must 
assume some of the 
responsibility. TV must 
no longer be considered 
simply a babysitter. It 
often reflects and 
communicates global 
cultural changes. Young 
people develop their own 
sense of values— often 
created by the media- 



which may not 
correspond to traditional 
values. Participants felt 
these issues must be 
acknowledged in the 
home. 

In response to a 
call for action from 
around the table for 
concrete action rather 
than more reflection, a 
working group of eight 
was formed and met 
three weeks later to 
explore the issues 
further. Tha complexity 
of the situation was 
underscored here. While 
there is an acute need to 
establish a common 
agenda in moving 
towards a more media 
literate society, hhere 
are no easy solutions, 
and the process will be a 
difficult one. Despite the 
difficulties, however, the 
efforts are being made. 
One of these is an 
invitational conference 
in June intended to 
formalize local action, 
[see below I (JB) 



University du Qu6bec 

h Montreal 
Service aux collectivites 




The Centre for Literacy/ 
i^Ji Le Centre d'Alphabetisation 



June 14 -16, 1993 

AWARENESS AND KNOWI.EDGE: 
TOOLS FOR LIVING WITH THE MEDIA 

A bilingual media literacy conference* for educators, 
parents, people working in the community and media 
professionals. 

CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 

• To provide the first opportunity ever for parents, 
teachers researchers and media professionals 
from Quebec's two linguistic groups to 
participate in open dialogue about media 
education. 

To encoura/re parents, educators, media 
professionals and people who work in the 
community to initiate concrete action in media 
education. 

A free public discussion will launch this 
invitational conference. 
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WHAT IS MEDIA LITERACY AND WHY 
SHOULD I CARE IF FM NOT A TEACHER? 

SPEAKERS: 

Laurier Lapierre, President, 

The Broadcasting Industry r- National Action Group for a 
less Violent Society 

John Pungente, S.J. 

The Jesuit Communication Project, Toronto 

Lorraine Page, President, 
Centrale de Venseignement du Quebec 

Date: Monday, June 14, 1993 
Time: 7:30 p.m. -9:30 p.m. 

Place: Dawson College, Atwater ('ampus, 5B-16 

4001 De Maisonneuve W., Montreal, Quebec 

Please R.S.V.P. 931-8731 Loc. 1415 
^Simultaneous translation available. 
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Connecting literacy in the schools, community and workplace 



Literacy and 
technology: changing 
our concepts 

We mouth platitudes about living 
in an age when access to, and 
control over, information 
constitute a new form of capital. 
If the metaphor is viable, then we 
aire in the process of creating a 
new underclass of the 
dispossessed and the exploited in 
all those adults who lack the 
skills to access, choose and use 
the information that is 
multiplying faster than the most 
literate among us can 
comprehend. 

Some of the most committed of 
literacy advocates are 
participating in this process by 
clinging to definitions of literacy 
that remain fixed on print and 
text at a time when Information is 
being stored and transmitted 
electronically, when notions of 
linear development are being 
challenged, and when young 
learners are frequently in advance 
of their teachers in understanding 
the possibilities. 

The avant-^arde of literature are 
writing hyperfiction, novels on 
computers, which have warranted 
two lengthy reviews by Robert 
Cocver in The New York Times 
Book Review in the past year, the 
most recent on August 29, 1993. 
The other end of the spectrum 
from basic literacy, you say. 




But then, only one month earlier 
the Office of Technology 
Assessment in Washington 
published Adult Literacy and New 
Technologies: Tools /or a Lifetime. 
Despite its being focused on 
American literacy policy and 
programs, the underlying analysis 
andforecasts in this stuay speak 
to every literacy policy- maker, 
administrator, and teacher In the 
Western world. (A colleague from 
UNESCO last year noted with 
sadness that in many third world 
countries "access to technology" 
means scrounging encu^li pencils 
and paper for a class.) 



In eight clear well-argued 
chapters, this study assesses the 
current and potential impact of 
technologies for literacy. The 
authors begin with the changing 
definition of literacy, provide a 
statistical picture of American 
needs and spare no mercy in 
analysing the "patchwork of 
programs" and even "more 
fragmented system" that has 
grown out of U.S. federal literacy 
policy. They conclude that "the 
potential of technology for both 
learners and programs is not 
being exploited" [ See BOX, p.2]. 
They envision a future when 
coordinated planning of hardware 
acquisition, software 
development, teacher training and 
social policy provide adults with 
learning opportunities anyplace, 
anytime. 

^ continued on page 6 
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Literacy for the 21st century 

Literacy encompasses a complex set of 
abilities to understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a culture for 
persona' and community development. 
In a thechnological society, the concept 
of literacy is expanding to include the 
media and electronic text, in addition to 
alphabetic and number systems. These 
abilities vary in different social and 
cultural contexts according to need and 
demand. Individuals must be given life- 
long earning opportunities to move along 
a continuum that includes the reading 
and writing, critical understanding, and 
decision-making abilities they need in 
their community. 
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Advantages of Technology for Adult Learners 

Reaching learners outside of classrooms 

With portable technology, adults caii learn almost anywhere, any 
time, and can use smaU parcels of time more efiflciently. 
Technology can carry instruction to non-school settings — 
workplaces, homes, prisons, or the community. 
Adults can be served who would otherwise be left out because of 
barriers such as Inconvenient class scheduling or lack of childcare 
or transportation. 

Learning at home can be more convenient and private for those who 
would be stigmatized by attending a literacy program. 

Using learning time efficiently 

Learners can move at their own pace, have greater control over their 
own learning, and make better use of their learning time. 
Learners can handle some routine tasks more quickly through such 
processes as computer spell checking. 

Msmy learners advance more quickly with computers or interactive 
videodiscs than with conventional teaching methods. 

Listaining motivation 

Novelty factor can be a "drawing card." 

Technology can be more engaging, can add interest to repetitive 
learning tasks. 

Importance of computers in society can enhance the status of 
literacy instruction. 

Privacy and confidentiality ai*e added to the learning 
environment, reducing embarrassment adults often experience. 
Technology-based learning environments do not resemble 
those of past school failures. 

Intense, nonjudgmental drill-gmd-practice are available for 
those who need it. 

Instantaneous feedback and assessment are provided. 

Individual Instruction 

Computers can serve as "personal tutors" — instruction and 
schooling can be individualized without one-on-one staffing; 
suitable for open-entry, open-exit prograims. 
Materials and presentation formats can be customized to suit 
different learning styles, interests or workplace needs. 
Images and sound Ccin help some adults learn better, especially 
those who cannot read text well. 

Computers with digitized and synthesized speech can help with 
pronunciation and vocabulary. 

Adults with learning disabilities and certain physical disabilities 
can be accommodated. 

Providing access to information tools 

Adults need to learn to use todays electronic tools for assessing 
information. 

Adults believe familiarity with computers will make them more 
employable. 

SOURCE: Office of Technology Assessment 1993 

Adult Literacy and New Technologies: Tools for a Lifetime. OTA July 1993. p.8 
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TO PONDER 3 



On restoring 
hope in 
education 



...It is impossible to 
educate In a climate of 
cultural pessimism. 
Impossible to cultivate 
serious motivation. 
Education demands 
allegiance to the most 
archaic conception of 
time. We tell children 
that if they get through twelve 
years - maybe more - of school, 
theyll see the rewards some 
twenty years down the line. The 
amount of delayed gratification 
inherent In education made sense 
when the society thought in terms 
of generational time. But kids 
now grow up In a world In which 
people change their Jobs every few 
years and their relationships 
every few months: they assess 
their success in the workplace 
and in the economy by the day, if 
not by the minute. Children are 
left with no sense of permanence, 
and thus no understanding of 
why they should make a long- 
term investment in their own 
education... 

...Particularly now that the 
disenfranchised part of our 
population has some reasonable 
expectation of access to the 
educational system, our entire 
society depends on it more than 
ever before. We have to struggle 
with our own sense of pessimism 
as adults and create an 
environment that is much more 
about hope. 

I want to close with this notion of 
hope. One of the ugliest changes 
In grammar that have taken place 
during the twentieth century is 
the use of the word "hopefully." 
As you know, "hopefully" is an 



adverb and is properly used only 
to modify a verb. Nov/adays, 
however, it is used in common 
parlance as a surrogate for the 
words * I hope." Why has that 
usage become acceptable to our 
ears? Because it fits absolutely 
with a cultural shift, a tendency 
to displace responsibility. Saying 
"Hopefully, the school system will 
be better" is very different from 



saying "I hope the school system 
will be better." Because if you say 
"I hope," the next question is. 
What are you going to do about 
it?... 

Leon Botstein, "Educating In a 
Pessimistic Age," Harpefs, August 
1993, pp.16-19. 




On life as 
grammar 

Information theory 
shows that there are 
good reasons why the 
forces of antichance 
are as universal as the 
forces of chance, even 
though entropy has 
been presented as the 
overwhelmingly more 
powerful principle. The proper 
metaphor for the iifi'^ process 
may not be a pair cf rolling dice 
or a spinning roul'^stte wheel, 
but the sentences of a language, 
c^^nvejring information that is 
partly predictable and partly 
unpredictable. These sentences 
are generated by rules that make 
much out of little, producing a 
boundless wealth of meaning from 
a finite store of words; they enable 
language to be familiar yet 
surprising, constrained yet 
unpredictable within its 
constraints. 

Sense and order, the theory says, 
can prevail against nonsense and 
chaos. The world need not 
regress toward the simple, the 
uniform, and the banal, but may 
advance in the direction of richer 
and more complex structures, 
physical and mental Life, like 



language, remains "grammatical." 
The classical view of entropy 
implied that structure is the 
exception and confusion the rule. 
The theory of Information 
suggests instead that order is 
entirely natural: grammatical man 
Inhabits a grammatical universe. 

Jeremy Campbell, "Foreword," 
Grammatical Man: Information, 
Entropy, Language, and Life. Simon 
and Shuster (New York. 1982) p. 12. 
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Portfolios: alternative assessment 



[The search for ways of assessing 
student progress other than tests 
and exams has lead to research and 
classroom experiments with 
alternatives that Involve 
demonstration and performance. 
One of the most widely-promoted 
altei natives is portfolio, a collection 
of student work that has been a 
standard form of assessment in the 
fine arts for many years but is now 
beginning to be considered 
appropriate in other fields. 

For teachers and trainers who are 
Interested in knowing how portfolios 
can be used in place of or in 
addition to more traditional types of 
assessment, there are networks to 
link practitioners and researchers. 
One of the best is Portfolio News, a 
newsletter published at the 
University of California. This 
quarterly contains articles, 
Information, and lists of sites where 
portfolios are being investigated and 
which are willing to share their 
experience and resources. 

The following overview on portfolios 
is abstracted from a module 
produced by the National Council 
on Measurement in Education. 
Entitled Using Portfolios of Student 
Work in Instruction and Assessment 
it is one of the best documents 
currently available as an 
introduction or guide. Researched 
and wi itten by Judith A. Arter and 
Vickl Spandel at the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory in 
Portland OR., the module is 
Intended to clarily the notion of 
portfolio which, the authors point 
out, has become a popular 
buzzword without always being 
extremely clear. Arter and Spandel 
provide a rationale, a definition, 
characteristics, pitfalls, and design 
considerations. This abstract does 
not Include design considerations 
which will be included in the Fail 
issue of LAC. 1 L.S. 




Rationale for portfolios 



The current concern over the use 
of multiple-choice and other 
structured format tests for 
assessing many important 
student outcomes has lead to a 
search for alternatives that will 
accomplish the following: 

• Capture a richer array of what 
students know and can do. 

• Portray the processes by which 
students produce work as well 
as get the right answer. 

" Align our assessments with 
what we consider important 
outcomes in order to 
communicate the right message 
to students and others about 
what we value. 

• Have realistic contexts for 
production of work, so we can 
examine what students know 
and can do in real-life situations. 

• Provide continuous and 
ongoing information on how 
students are doing. 

• Integrate assessment with 
instruction to encourage 
student engagement in ajnd 
responsibility for learning. 



Definition of a portfolio 

A student portfolio is a purposeful 
collection of student work that tells 
the story of the students efforts, 
progress, or achievement in (a) 
given area(s). This collection must 
include student participation in 
selection of portfolio content: the 
guidelines for selection; the criteria 
for Judging merit; and evidence of 
student self reflection. This 
definition supports the goals 
outlined in the rationale above. 

Elaboration of terms: 
Purposeful: Without purpose, a 
portfolio is just a folder of student 
work. Different purposes could 
result in different nortfollos. For 
example, If stude are to be 
evaluated on the basis of the 
portfolio, (e.g. for admission to 
college), then they would probably 
choose the final version of their 
best work. If the purpose Is to see 
how students go about doing a 
project, then a complete record of 
all activities drafts, revisions, etc, 
might be kept. If the portfolio is 
used to celebrate accomplishment, 
the purpose Is as a keepsake, and 
personal favourites might be 
chosen. Because of potential 
differences In content and 
approach, users must have a 
clear Idea of the purpose. 

Student self-reflection: Self- 
reflection Is necessary because 
tlie purposeful nature of the 
portfolio presupposes a rationale 
for selection of work for Inclusion. 
This requires an analysis of the 
work and what It demonstrates. 
Recording this self- reflection in 
the form of a "metacognltlve" 
letter or oral report documents 
and encourages this type of 
student performance. Self- 
reflection Is one thing that makes 
a portfolio Instructional. 
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Criteria forjudging merit: 

Criteria give us a schema for 
thinking about student 
performance. In the absence of all 
criteria, how do we know what 
sort of work a student has 
accompHshed through the year? 
How does the student know 
whether to be satisfied, ecstatic, 
or dismayed? How does the 
student or teacher know what 
goals to set for next time? And 
how do various audiences know 
what to make of the 
performance as a whole? 

Setting clear criteria has benefits. 
Those who set the criteria must 
think very carefully about what 
they value in strong performance, 
and this helps clarifj/ 
instructional goals and 
expectations. To the extent that 
criteria are shared, students are 
made part of the evaluation and 
receive power to recognize strong 
performance, identify problems in 
weak performance, and improve 
performance. Finally, clear 
criteria are a means for us to 
Judge performance. 

Guidelines for selection: 

These provide direction on what 
to place in the portfolio. They can 
vary from extremely structured 
(e.g. everyone will include an 
essay comparing characters in 
Romeo and Juliet to those in Great 
Expectations) to a completely 
unstructured procedure 
(students can choose whatever 
they want). A more moderate 
approach would specify categories 
of entries (one research paper, 
one multi-media project, one 
"best" piece, etc) with students 
free to select work for each 
category. 

Student participation in 
selection: Although it is possible 
for someone else to assemble a 
student's work Into a portfolio, 



the true instructional value and 
power comes when students use 
criteria and self-reflection to 
decide what they want to show 
about themselves and why. 

Portfolios as assessment 
devices: The definition presented 
here implies assessment. 
Students cannot assemble a 
portfolio v/ithout using clearly 
defined targets in a systematic 
way to paint a picttire of their own 
efforts, growth, and achievement. 
This is the essence of assessment, 
and an example of how it can be 
used to improve and not merely 
monitor achievement. 

Composite portfolios: This is 
parallel to an individual student 
portfolio except that it tells the 
story for a group. It contains the 
work of more than one student. It 
could be used to demonstrate the 
impact a school or program is 
having on students in general, to 
demonstrate what is being taught, 
etc. The requirements for 
compiling composite portfolios are 
a little different from those for 
lndi\'idual ones. A separate 
module is available on 
composites. 

Potential problems 
with portfolios as 
assessment devices 

Just because portfolios have the 
potential instructional and 
assessment advantages outlined 
above, does not guarantee that 
their use will automatically have 
these effects. In actuality, if not 
done well and interpreted 
properly, portfolios can mislead as 
much as, if not more than, the 
results of fixed-choice tests. 

Portfolios, as performance 
assessment devices, can run into 
the following problems: 



Representativeness: The work 
may not be representative of what 
the student knows and can do. 
We have to be sure that what isr 
included provides a complete 
picture of the phenomenon we are 
trying to portray. For example, 
we cannot make statements about 
students' ability to communicate 
in general if all we've collected are 
formal speeches presented to a 
class audience. Likewise, we 
cannot say that a composite 
portfolio shows what typical 
instruction is like in our board if 
all we've collected are the best 
lessons from the best teachers. 

Criteria: The criteria used may 
not reflect the most relevant or 
useful dunenslons of the task. 
Criteria must be not only clear 
but good. Good criteria represent 
a conception of what is valued in 
an expert performance. To develop 
good criteria, one needs a great 
deal of content expertise. 

Authentic work and extraneous 
response requirements: 

Authenticity depends on several 
factors. 

• What is meant by authentic? 
The content of a portfolio will 
mliTor the emphasis Ln the 
ctirrlculum and the classroom. 
For example, if a curriculum 
emphasizes phonics and 
teachers concentrate on phonics, 
then the samples for the 
portfolio are likely to reflect 
phonics. Is this authentic? An 
authentic reflection of classroom 
work or an authentic 
representation of ability to read 
in real life? 

•The work assigned to students 
must match the target. For 
example. If students do only 
computational worksheets in 
math, work samples may not be 
available that show math 
problem-solving ability. 

continued on page 6 
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continued from page 5 

• Portfolios must not be seen as 
an add-on to the **real** 
Instruction going on in the 
classroom. 

♦ Sometimes students are unable 
to demonstrate what they can 
really do because some part of 
the task requires skills that do 
not really have anything to do 
with the abilities being 
examined. Take as an example 
an "exhibition" in which a group 
of high school students 
demonstrated their ability to 
conduct a symposium 
discussion. This discussion 
required reading two very 
difficult articles and getting 
words in edgewise in a fairly 
large group. Would a shy 
student be at a disadvantage? 
Would personality and reading 



ability, extraneous to the ability 
being measured (to think), affect 
performance? Portfolios do not 
automatically imply authenticity. 

Differences in interpretations: 

The perception of the significance 
of portfolio depends on who is 
doing the analysis. 

(The module on portfolios Is 
accompanied by a series of annotated 
bibliographies on portfolios In general 
and on assessment alternatives in 
various subject areas Including 
reading, math, science, and social 
studies. The materials can be ordered 
directly from the Northwest Regional 
EducaUonal Laboratory, 101 SW Main 
Street, #500, 
Portland OR 97204.] 

All documents are available at The 
Centre for Literacy. 



Canadian project developing adult 
literacy portfolios 

Portfolios are also being Investigated as a viable alternative to 
standardized testing In adult literacy programs. The National Literacy 
Secretariat has funded a three-phase project under the direction of 
Dr. Maurice Taylor In Ottawa. 
Objectives: 

•To sui'vey current educational literature on literacy portfolios and 
consult with experts to Identify the major tenets of this concept. 

•To demonstrate the use of portfolio development In three different 
literacy environments: worh^jlace, Institutional, and community- 
based. 

Project phases: 

•Set-up of an advisory committee to review literature and develop 
Interview questions for the field. 

•Interviews with personnel from workplace, Institutional, and 
community-based settings In six locations across Canada. Local 
resource people will help collect Information and develop a model 
literacy portfolio assessment tool. 

•Preparation of a discussion paper outlining characteristics of literacy 
portfolio development and why It should be considered as an 
alternative assessment technique. 

• Prototype of a portfolio to enable learners and trainees to play a 

central role In their assessment of progress. 
For Information: Dr. Maurice Taylor. (613) 564-5439: F<ix (613) 564-9098. 



continued from page 1 

The study presents alternatives 
that are difficult to Imagine In the 
climate of retrenchment that has 
gripped North America. And yet. 
It Is equally difficult to Imagine 
staying on the current course, 
training some people for 
outmoded options and leaving 
many without any options at all. 

For Canadians, the prospects of 
technology In literacy are even 
bleaker. We seem to have coined 
our own definition of ABE^ — 
autonomy before effectiveness. 
Each province, each board, each 
organization Is more preoccupied 
with Its own needs and 
maintaining Its own territory 
than with snaring or networking, 
with or without technology. Not 
only do few programs have 
access to technology, or teachers 
trained to provide It. but most 
funding e^q)llcltly prohibits the 
purchase of equipment. 

With federal funding, Canada has 
already developed a national 
adult literacy database (NALD) 
that can provide many of the 
linking and support services 
recommended by the OTA report. 
But NALD, too, Is struggling for 
survival trying to prove Its value 
In an environment that Is 
struggling with a definition of 
literacy still unconnected to 
technology. 

The OTA report concentrates on 
adult literacy and basic skills, but 
technology Is becoming central to 
tJrie entire education process, 
from early childhood on. 
Unfortunately, too many of us 
Inside education are still 
cocooned from the electronic 
world. 

As with any other tools, 
technology alone will not 
transform learning. But used 
with Insight by well-trained 
teachers, nothing has ever 
promised a greater return for a 
greater nurnber. It's time to 
expand our conception of 
literacy. L.S. 
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Gzowski Invitational Tournament — 
first-class debut in Montreal 




Francesca Arpin, coordinator of Quebec PGl, with Peter Gzowski 

It never rains on a Peter Gzowski Invitational. 
According to Shif.lley Ambrose, the intrepid organizer 
behind the 50 tournaments that have seen Gzowski 
raise more than $2 million for Canadian literacy 
since 1986» they have never been rained out. They 
have encountered a blizzard in the Yukon which 
forced the players to construct a miniature course 
through the corridors of their hotel. But rain, not 
once! 

The tradition held on August 9 when Peter teed off 
on a cloudless, humidity-free Monday at the Ile- 
Perrot Golf Course for the first tournament ever held 
on behalf of Quebec literacy. Despite only three 
months to organize. Literacy Partners of Quebec, 
with the unflagging administrative support of The 
Montreal Gazette as corporate sponsor, hosted a 
memorable barbecue the previous evening at John 
Abbott College followed by a perfect golf event the 
next day. 

The final accounting Is not yet In, but proceeds will 
be made available during the coming year to Quebec 
literacy groups for small projects through a grant- 
application process. 

Details on criteria for applications will be made 
public by Literacy Partners of Quebec (LPQ) by early 
October. 



For Information: Isa Helfield (514) 931-8731 
1413. 



THINGS THAT I NEED* 

I need to open my eyes 
a little wider and farther. 
I need to get up 
and go outside 
to the streets 
get educated. 

I need to study , ^ 

everything^! do, • ' 
everythifig axouiidi.me. \ 
I need io Ustea.- 
ver^-^krefuUy"' 
beforeSl spedk 



\ 



\ 



local 



\ I need tp k^p v/ajU<Mg 
^own M^in/'Street, /' T 

on wfaM. I .enJbyMoingi V | 
I n$^d[T^^se. everyfiS^g I have. 
..^^-^rfeed |o opeScL'Up mjrteonsGlousness^v 
■' Ju$t^mtle,blt i)iore, \ / ^-'^ 
Aijd thm i3fiore%n4 more,/ y 

I n^ed^to rbal^e s^mai^^tfeig 
thkfe-tliis fA a l^^autifuFnigbit. ^ 
that inWery^iiight ttjt^re a|e stsuts 
that light the w^etys ' V^.. 5 
so I can se^rni.ore^learly destiny^ 
and that everything is temporary^ 
I need to stop \ y 
to keep pretending 
that everything if all right. 
I need to do something nov/, lt*s iu*gentl 
I need to mo * e on now» 
before the night comes. 
So, hasta la vista! 

R. J. (Garrobo)M. 16-6-92. 
(student in an adi^lt literacy class, 
High School of Montreal) 



• This poem was chosen as an example of outstanding 
work by a local student for inclusion In the program book 
of the Quebec POL Unfortunately, eight lines of the 
original were accidentally omitted, changing the 
substance of the poem. The organizers regret the error, 
and have asked that the full text appear here with their 
apology to the author. Jacobo Garrobo. 
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8 IN THE CLASSROOM 



Teaching 
edItoiialSt 
pwtt 2 

Each faa, The Centre for 
literacy and The Montreal 
Gazette Educational 
Services/cor^^portsor an 
editorial opinion writing 
content for senior high 
school and cegep 
students* 

In response to teachers' 
requests for guidelines, 
we published in the last 
issue an overview of the . 
editorial page; In this 
issue> we present the ^ 
OpEdpageI\'^. . - 

Prepareil'hie Doug^Sjveet^vi 
of 7nepQZ^a^^^^^&^^^ 
jDec'embefe|i,^.'&5|t^^^^ 
materjals;;%e-rej^j^^ 
two parti vfiM ; .'^^ f ^ v \ 
perraissiOjniJWe: Invite : 
teachersr;tpjuse. tliem^with ^■ 
acloiowleSj^ / : <-s\ 



A i(t«inn «t iiRuniAUnt »r»i tfiim 

This is your 
space — a 
place for 
commentary 
by readers 

niMeKi _ . „ 

Ihj.r rn^H ..( ti. lilt iiruxfJitH P">tr\> 
■hr I >rr aj* of iilr m ntilhtm i)vt*^ Ou< 
tinjixjt ■«• rnrim ivt Un>}\ ajlrrs CiUi «'vj im 

"itv Vnt \nhn^f%'(^l ulrv Njrul 

(ntuiiJi %c|<lilion Ocloh'ijirt 

tnd >tMUinm<lrv INf f>««J khjin ^mnul txiij inJ 

Riv-ffllU I »>\>lr<i tntAtxr foifif fltin» vimi 
Ur lUltfC* In |S« « ' •A-oiNiJ v 

Pitidi lOi.i -livi t.-uih ol Panjmj itlXMH) 
lm>>f'4 jn.1 ^KaunJn lidunt mc r< Ihr otvld t 
tilt h<jniint'"^<^C1hciint wi>Kl>r% irwlil vk<i 

lbU lAc Ux n»»i)ol r.trev ind tli^rn 
jnJ )tmr* Ki> VnJ av m l4ir<% lii> 
ni .4 ( tnjdj hjv , 



I « 



1* (Vhfi^' 



xcn.t>N .1 i ■> 



4 iNt finjl ii|ht« 



,p,i I. vn.M ir>(x\.rJ nr<*.'»< 



IK f»..l>. rjn r. y 

>Ji.xlnli» dim. Ill] J - 
^l./J.rn J %-.,llr,l >iilj I. 



O- M M E M T 



Baclcground 



We also publish analyses 
and commentary from a 
variety of sources about 
everything from war in 
the Balkans to Canada's 
economic prospects. 



BMDO* Snmjln - Al> SUhd. ii 
mtiniivh iif «M he tu'vc)^ AnJ ihji i> 
hiv pfoNem He lilK himtclf the pf«i- 
(tcnl •>( Soirilti and Ihc propped ficm 
hii P<t^lC in M.1tadl^hu ii Heal inJccl ll 
liHtLi i-ul nn 1 hex) uf turned huildinp, 
ijniotl levelled mlciminihle inj Mndir. 

□ live l^ellln( 
\ ^e^» >iid» in the 

mike\hifi thclict amont the 
cuhble IV • h;«tpitil to. VIC. 
Iimv of Ihe mil »jr ^oun| 
men, >iiuni h»»>s even h.it»- 
Me found on ri(lei> eiutchr. 
let! miMin^ or dcloimcd 
all (>orn (unihot *oundt or lioni minei 
Travel abnul in Stimaha and >i>u .tiindet 
tvhal all the riihimj n about *h> anvone 
ihouM bi>ihei an) nore lo wani ei<n1ii<t .»! j 
rumcd land 

tile Baidoj. Khere ihe ^merivin vi' 
diei^ hjv< (one li> hi.nt fclicl to Ihc vlaiv inf 
and mtcr alia, t.i relieve Ihe tii«.n liiim tiejc 
tl .1 the Ihiid-taifeti 1ii»n in ihe (oiinnv 
' - ^tlr|ladl^^u alvn* a 

VCIV (ill 

livid a L^iuple ol (lanl r^li^L^ like ^)e[v rv^l 
in ^ jvlritia jui up to tucak itie moroti<n) 

SiimadiC familicv walV attini vttih 
vameh and vialtlc. Iheit onlv protpenlv 
1 hcf< 11 the odd ramihavkle tollevlion of j 
fci* huJv made li.>m •(XkJ and l*tt\ ^pait 
lii>m lhai ni'ihint 

"Itiij are v> numh wiih m heal and ihc 
Indium thai Uaid a iivcK vai. t v fi>u alnuKt 
bv turptiv Siiddcnl) a lew hnu\cv appcn 
toM hu.ll wilh mud and hrki skalk ll >v like 
A »ild *cvi liiwn in lOMbo) lilmv - -'nr 
main iiteel a maikfl viuaic rhai v all the 
ii>ad v<iniinucv ariei Ihc town Mj>p^ 

It t.-ol.t neve' have been veiv ni'>.h i.. 
U.i>k ai pcrmanentlj pisii aUavv duils 
NivMt thcic IV nolhint lo lty«k ai Puild.nfv 
have l>en ruined Iheie arc irippto hul n» 
h.ivpilal the tinU vi|ns ol mtMlcrnilv a'c ihc 




Imi eentie' and Ihe (lai* ot 
S<imatia'« onl) inriM..| mduviiv ihe aid 
induviry <'ife. Cottvein all ihe ci>nlii>ed 
namc^ and flap ot compavvit.n 

Flul fifhi ovei it thei d.i Ihf h."c. 
bloodshed 10 Ihe ioi»n in the pavt vieekv ' jv 
been n»»i |UM Ihe v»^>«k ol the hivxlium • 
TTicn' inlcnl vM* nn liM'lint and inavl- M 
(a.d «..ikeri call Ihcvc junmcn ihc < 
ihinc S.v^" bn4U^c ihai *n Hit lin«' .-i 
Ihe) had bjloie thcv tishanrrJ then hiuv» 
r\ t»i tun\l A lol <<l ii hav had a p»liiual 
motive (»jhi» helween iivjl pa'iicv K^kc'v 
inc lo> pvtwci a.id auihi.--iv hcli>ie Ihe lavk 
i>l ichui'dnt Ihc country cvci bcfint 

Ihc L niird Vimati < oniresv 'he Vntia 
Ii IkmiKtalii I -i» all ihc namcv all ihc 
iniiiiU of the vatnuv nmvemcftiv in V«na 
Mniu'int *tain*l "vh i«ihei iinjld impN 
d.llercnl r>t>t>liial vlan.cv diflciin( v<ii..nv 
aN»«l the diieilmn the timnliv \N.uId lake 
<)ne wanli a niatkei cf>n»-inv an.nhci 
vkaniva w«,ia1iil ut.tpu M<it ih.v ieaw><ial>'e 
a\*ump<ion It conipkte'v ^ou.anr.ii 

AM the pariim «ani ir.e wnic ih.n| ■ 
pimcf ■ and their lallv.ni t'lCi liinla.n n.. 
pxlitKal viiitan^ onis vUn ^ lef.an.ev t htie 
>\ (HI diCcicnce m the i.uii.v k ihc t niic.l 
S>imjl. ( ontie» <icnriji \ 'ij U,»>'n and 
Ihc « S( All Mahdi faiii-n t . l.-nt' Onm 
lew and Mohimed Said ttriii M..iran 
•vvxuher warkwdi have i«c wmc aimv 




DON MACPHKMmON 

Quebec 

Here, you'll read till ahoui 
the politics of the provtm e 

w; 



vfirvh^fi 



av \eRiv In ilv .n^fCaMflJIv 
>nd m.HC ima|knjl<v< 
ncM wav> ot vrpaiaiini: iiii 
•m Iheii ri>onev ihc Ouchcs 
lalin|[ Ihc pluofc inl.'»avin.' 



joveinincnl 
famhlin^ 

()/t\.\<iu Ihe ncw.avin.Kin M.witiealand 
C hailevo.x < ountv are vup 
(xivcd lo lute ii.uiiviv ti.'m .xii 
III Ihe ptxvtntc Hul Iheic v 
been ru< rrvenlK'T iil anv "ni-n 
Qucb« fnid«-nl> ■•nlv" nik i.' 
keep I.Kal -ellaie ict.ipieniv 
ln>m vuvvumbmi in Ihe lemrv 

lalion 1" («ed Ihe ruunthU 

chcxjuc inl.» ih< \k<« mil hinrt 
And nvt man» ou< .i( t"i"> n.c hijh- 
(Mlleiv will na<v up a lunkci I" i' r balmv 
tUtianiav in f cb™ii> m fa.oi .J * *ind»»epi 
iv'aiid in Ihc middle of ihc ^v V. I a«-e(He 

Ai fi't ruined f\j'al ( harlcvon t<ninls. 
Ihe iinlv nravn* t." puilmt a laviM.i thcic iv av 
a lav.u i.» Ka)mor.d Mil.-Afam onuf buvici 
and liNia! »upp>ii!er whMvc Mjni»it Shhe 
heu it.vi hapTcnv i.< l< ihe la'|;r.i h.4et .n the 



• ipencd toi lh.» lalcM j.'vc 
in!,. 1c|ali/cd |4mhlin|[ ^v 
.anic i>< puMu ailenti.in a 
lawvci in Ihe >»idc*>prn VI. t 
IVMS 

. Jean Oia 



A M..f 



Ihe u 



dined < anada \ 
...«,,h1 1.. M.-nt 



Wilither Ross Perot? Read it here 



And Ihc M.'n1icaivav.n.«»iil hi ^».^>v<.l in 
one ..( Ihe tan v (.«niri pmlumv .m Ihe man 
made .viand m the Si t jvneo.c ihai IVapcau 
had NiiH '.K ihela>t 

v.nit. (V And it luitiv .ml lhal «hen Diapeju 
and hi> paitnei l'a« I'larie -eie vhol».r»(t 
d..*n Ihc due lamev .n ihe (>»'»0v fhev 
*eren I nijib el.minjtinit vue j\ el.minji 
<nf Ihc luiuir fi.ivernmeni v < ..mcvtiiutn 

In Ihe I..Klltihei litniv ihc fnllathti > 
fiiearcM %.Hi'^c p>'v»v'i <»*v ihe pubii- >-l1. 
,iaiv he bi'uj;hi whuh made ii p»ivvt»'[. I-, 
hiir W vjliviv Ihe puh'«i v vi^v «i>K".»- 



All \M \ %^c «lt 
Maiinn UndoJ .xi trie 
K<.Hho .J ravl VIiKl 



diiijni Mi^J.\tvij tut l.^nd It' 
• J. .wi.- Iht t»\»ii t»tt »n»l .n|. 
..Ml Luhrn laNt ..«.fiMl»« 



ik-jih Hut ihrit .» a lrvv*i i.> hr 
t<a<ni J ii.-m \imt\,M an<l .( 



.cai I.' art«" V, SI I 
rw.r-^. l...:aJ I.. 
V part «l an omn.l- 



'J7'^ii"\i't*^l.'^'.l I lf>v fi-dlalhe-r I tic p.-cntmn-. -v p>-v<t)»-I 

d.r« I V «a t< Ihe r.MtieiU iMi. ll priav.,(tv J-.' '.ai'.ir all 

• 1 V ".ni 1 iVp'-.T.iv I.- .iHlf 
"nK ioC«ii. Kpn o'l..-! tv>. i j M.i.Wual uicd ... Si kn.on av^a . .Iv .-I 

j «.i Ikmvi"v faniNme b»MSCv and ohi.ie ffcH.v 

! ev ard ^h....li..» ralV. cv a«d v.axk K uvc 

, •hc». . HI .ar buv an nvjmc Hie u| ..I 

I v.^.' i.'.*v all unJe. nsv vjli ,!<••€• ^. ■«<■." 

. in.. ... |..^ied..w.l.i..->N v..ih.. d-onar-.t 



Ullint min.«t.1. r-HCv 



t affn.v I-- p. " ide 



ill .hiUxn vh.iif.l ^< aM, 



lund <l Sti n I CI 



..,..l.(^.«N^ ....r. 



This column is by a freelancer. It runs once a week. 

S..niai.i n XI : ••>..1.a«v IrrI rx-Jd H..i 
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THE OP-ED PAGE 

This is the commentary page. It is known in the indus- 
try as the Op-Ed page because it appears opposite the 
editorial page. Here, the newspaper offers readers 
informed commentary on issues of the day. The views 
expressed on this page do not necessarily agree with 
those of the editorial columns. 



The 1993 




Columns 

This is a column — an analysis or 
opinion piece written hy one person 
who may or may not agree with the newspaper's 
editorials. Columns have pictur bylines — pho- 
tographs of the columnist. 

Staff columnists writing for this page arc Don 
Macphcrson (Quebec atTairs) and William John- 
son (national affairs). Hditor-in-chicr Norman 
Webster writes a column for the Saturday paper. 

Not all columns are about politics. Ombuds- 
man Robert Walker's column appears on Mon- 
day. Editor emeritus Edgar Andrew Collard's his- 
torical column is published on Saturday on the 
editorial page. 



Freelance columns 

In addition, we publish n gular 
columns b\ people who ?:c not 
Gazette staffers. Toronto journalist Geoffrey 
Stevens writes a Sundav column and Montreal 
freelancer Jean -Claude Led ere writes for Mon- 
day. Columns b\ freelance commentator Gretta 
Chambers, chancellor of McGill University, 
appear on Tluirsdav. I.ong-tiine journalist John 
^'orston. who works for the CBC. does a review ol 
the French press for the 1 ridav paper. 

Some oiUcT freelance columnists appear occa- 
sionally on this page; ihcy include (Jwvnne Dyer 
;ind Mikhail (iorbachc\. 




Dialogue 

Dialogue is the nnmc wc use for 
coninbuiunis bs non-|ournalists. hmj- 



ally Mcntrealers. that are tiKi long to be used as 
letters to the editor but that we think mcnt publi- 
cation. .'\nyone ma\ submit a p:-ce for the Dia- 
logue column — \ou don't ha\e to wait tn be 
asked — but it should be on a topic \ou ha\e 
some qualificauon to write about. It's also best if 
submissions to the Dialogue column are on timely 
matters rathei than something of a historical 
nature. 

Keep the length to about 800 words, make sure 
your article is typed, and send it to Doug Sweet at 
The Gazciie. 250 St. Antoine St. W.. Montreal. 
H2Y 3R7. The fax number is 987-2399. Bear in 
mind, though, that as w ith letters to the editor, wc 
get more submissions for-the Dialogue slot than 
we are able t;" use. 



Feature articles 



Wc also publish analyses and com- 
mentaries from the many wire services to which 
The Gazette subscribes. 

These include the Southam News Service as 
well as the news ser\ ices of the New York Times, 
Washington Post. Los Angeles Times. Knight- 
Ridder Newspapers, The New Republic maga- 
/.ine. The Guardian and The Observer. 

These aiticles run the gamut from ptilitical 
analysis to bright, colorful commentaries or 
columns about life in generiil. 

This space is used to tr\ to provide more infor- 
mation about issues and events than is {"Kissible in 
the regular news columns. 

In addition, we publish articles b\ (reelance 
lonrnalisls who submit nrlielos on :i wide \ariel> 
of lopu s 



'■ms^§i0^^^cm^^ the 




th^ fe^ei take a pbsitLon 

yii^;0^^^^ ■■ . 

of adaittyB^^ab 

Detaila; li^; ayailia^ at 

Englliil^ Department 
o3icc9 at cdllegeSt or In 
the general office of 
schools, or call (514) 931 • 
8731, local 141B. 
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Centre for Literacy 93-94 workshops & seminars 



Local contexts: Multiple dimensions 
of literacy in the workplace 

Leader: Sheryl Gowen» Georgia State 

University 
Date: Thursday, October 28, 1993 
Time: 5:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 



Thinking critically about language, 
race & gender 

(in collaboration with The Canadian Congress for 
Learning Opportun?.tic!i for Women [CCLOWD 

^Leaders: Olivia Rovlnescu, Concordia University 
Clifton Ruggles, Concordia University, 
PSBGM 

Date: Saturday, January 2^ , 1994 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m 

Numeracy: The relations hip between 
mathematics and language 

Leader: Brian Smith, Dawson College 
Date: Thursday, February 8, 1994 
Time: 5:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 



Rethinking workplace literacy: 
Building programs that make sense 
in a changing workplace 

Leader: Sondra Stein, National Institute 

for Literacy 
Date: March 24, 1994 
Tl;ne: 5:30 p.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

Virtual realities: From the concrete 
to the barely imaginable 

Leader: Stephen Marcus. University of 

Callfornla,Santa Barbara 
Date: Thursday, April 2 1 , 1994 
Time: b 00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 



Designing brief writing /thinking 
assignments across the disciplines 

Leader: John Bf,an, Seattle University 
Date: Friday, May 27, 1994 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 



1994 



For details and registration forms, call {CI 4)93 1-8731, local 1415, or fax (514)931-5181. 

Reading Recovery comes to Quebec Thursday, January 20, 

An information session for teachers and school administrators to learn about the approach developed by New Zealand 
educator, Marie Clay, for teaching reading cO students who have not learned through more traditional classroom 
approaches. Find out about the Canadian Institute that has undertaken to train teachers from across the country. Find 
out how 120 schools in Scarborough Ontario have put one trained specialist In each school. What has this meant for 
the learners? For the special services that have always been called upon to work with these students? What resources 
are available to pay for teacher training? Details to be announced. Call 931-8731, local 1415. 
Co-sponsored by The Centre for Literacy, Literacy Partners of Quebec (LPQ), and 
Association of Teachers of English of Quebec (ATEQ). 

Academic Alliance fall 1993 

The Centre, in partnership with the Association of Teachers of English of Quebec is continuing their sponsorship of Academic 
Alliance evening discussions. These sessions always focus on topics of current interest to educators and are open to the general 
public free of charge. They take place at Dawson College from 7:30 - 9:30 p.m. The sessions planned for Fall 1993 are: 

Perspectives on Portfolios 
Alternative assessment 

Wednesday, October 13, 1993 



A discussion with teachers of English, 
math, social sciencea, and literacy 



Media and new 
technologies: Why should 
teachers care? 

Tuesday, November 13, 1993 

Animator: Hal Thwaites, 
Concordia University 



Are you on the Academic 
Alliance mail list? 

Call 931-8731, local 1415 to 
receive information on 
upcoming sessions. 
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REVIEWS U 



Computer software 
for adult literacy 
instructors and adult 
students 

reviev/ed by Isa Helfield 

The Camperdown Adult Learning 
Lab (CALL) Software is special 
because it has been specifically 
designed to meet the needs of 
adult literacy students. 

The authors have not made any 
false assumptions about 
the students' 
background 
knowledge. Each 
concept is presented 
as if for the first time, 
and reinforced by 
stimulating activities 
and games that make 
learning pleasurable and 
Interactive. Sound and 
graphics enhance the 
softW£u*e making them very 
appealing. Readability 
levels based upon the 
Gunning Fog method aire 
indicated. 

The objectives of each 
program are clearly defined. 
Some are based on the Basic 
and Intermediate Academic 
Upgrading Competency 
Checklists. For example, the 
purpose of Take a Breakl is to 
help adult students learn the ten 
basic rules of syllabication. Other 
objectives are derived from life 
skills. Health Quest, in the form 
of an interactive "Dungeons and 
Dragons" game, is designed to 
help students develop the basic 
concepts of nutrition. 

Students are in control of their 
lesirning. The programs are easy 
to use with clear instructions 
given both on screen and in the 
student and teacher guides 
accompanying each program. To 



move from one screen to the next, 
students merely click on an icon 
with a mouse. They can spend as 
much time as they need studying 
one pai'ticulair concept and can 
review previously learned materiad 
whenever they deem It necessary. 
Since the programs provide 
immediate feedback, they can 
easily track progress and more 
readily Judge at what point they 
are able to move on to the next 
level. 




While most of the software is 
student-oriented, some is 
designed specificEilly for the 
literacy instructor. Cloze 
Encounters of the CALL Kind 
allows teachers to create cloze 
exercises quickly and easily. 
Worksheet Wizard enables 
teachers to create worksheets and 
tests. 

Funded by both the federal 
Department of Multiculturalism 
and Citizenship and the New 
Brunswick Department of 
Advanced Education and Labour, 
this unique project has developed 
over twenty-five Interactive, 
motivational software packages 



for use on Macintosh computers. 
CALL software is available free of 
charge. 

Congratulations are in order to 
EUen Tremblay, Program 
Coordinator of the CALL project, 
and authors Margaret Pitre and 
Doug McLean. They have made a 
notable contributions to the fields 
of academic upgrading and 
computer-assisted instruction. 

For information on 
this freeware, contact 
Mr. Charles Ramsey, 
Director, Program 
Coordination and 
Apprenticeship 
Training Branch, 
Department of 
Advanced 
Education and 
Labour, P.O. Box 
6000, 

Frederic ton. 
New 

Brunswick. 
E3B 5H1. 
Please 
enclose 
blank disks 
with your 
communication. 
Following is a selected list of 
available programs and brief 
description. 

N.B. "Student'' always refers to adult. 
continued on page 12 
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System requirements 
for CALL software: 

• a Macintosh computer (SE or 
gj eater) with 1 megab3^e or 
more of memory £ind a hard 
disk. 

• HyperCard version 2.0 or 
greater on your hard disk. 

• System file 6.05 or greater on 
your hard disk. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



12 REVIEWS 



Samples of CALL software 



continuad from page 11 
TheABCs of Alphabetic Order 

helps students learn how to 
aJphabeti;:e words and use guide 
words In dictionaries and phone 
books. 

Addition Drill helps students 
master the mysteries of addition. 

Budgeting Your Bucks provides 
basic information on managing 
money. 

Capital Idea helps students 
learn the correct use of capital 
letters. 

Cloze Encounters of the CALL 
Kind helps instructors create 
customized cloze exercises. 



Division Dozer helps students 
learn how to solve long division 
problems. 

The Ghostly Guide to Good 
Grooming provides basic 
information on good grooming and 
personal hygiene. 

The Grcmmar Games helps 
students learn about sentence 
subjects and predicates. 

Health Quest : An Adventure in 
Nutrition provides 
understandable nutritional 
information. 

The Magic of Metric helps adult 
students master the metric 
system. 



Mighty Map helps students learn 
basic map skills. 

The Percent Event helps 
students learn how to work with 
percents. 

Take a Break! The Ten Rules 
of Syllabication helps students 
learn the basic rules of 
syllabication. 

yearbook oflfers adult learners 
the opportunity to develop skills 
in writing, following directions, 
and organizing information. 

Isa Heyield has been the animator of 
a Montreal computer centre for adult 
literacy students. She is currently 
coordinator of Literacy Partners of 
Quebec, 



Playing To Win Network - community access to technology 



Overview 

The Playing To Wto Network 
based in New York City Is a 
membership organization for 
community computer centers. 
Network members* called 
Affiliates, represent a variety of 
different lypes of org^izations, 
from after school program;* to 
adult literally programs to 
children's museuma, Whatihey 
all have In common is a 
commitment to increasing 
opportunities for underserved 
people to gain imderstanding and 
skill in the use of computers and 
related technology for the 
achievement of their own Ufe and 
learning goals. 




The goals; 

approach to teaching and using 
technology as a tooL 

♦ To provide support services and 
resources to40inates* 

♦ To foster a national communtty 
ofptose doing tiUs work. 

Wimion statemeiit 

Playing To Win was established tn 
1980 to confront the prospect 
that^ in an increasln^y 
technologically dominated society, 
people who are socially and /or 
economically disadvantaged wfll 
become further disadvantaged If 
they lack access to computers - 
and computer-related 
technologies. 

Playing To Win promotes and 
provides opportunities whereby 
people of all ages who typically 
lack access to computers and 
related technolo^es can learn to 
use these technologies In an 
environment that encourages 
exploration and discovery and* 
through this experience, develop 
personal skills and self-confidence. 



Flaying To Win will operate one 
or more community-^based 
technology learning centers as 
arenas for creating, testing, and 
evaluating effective models of 
education in and with technology, 
and it wiQ Initiate efiforts to share 
the results of its practical 
experience with others seeking to 
provide similar opportunities to 
their communities. 

Playing To Win will be a leading 
advocate of equitable access to 
computers and related 
technologies. It will invite and 
actively encourage other 
organizations throughout the 
United States to Join in this 
mission and will attempt, with 
them, to build a national network 
of neighborhood technology 
learning centers so as to promote 
the development of a 
technologically Uterate society. 

Adopted October 6, 1988 
For information; 

Ramon Morales 1330 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10026 
212-369-4077 
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cost 
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Selected resources: 
Portfolios 

A Handbookjor Using the Portfolio 
as a Tool for Assessing Written 
Laii-yuage Development of 
Students of Age 4-8. Vista Unified 
School District. 

A Handbook for Using the Portfolio 
as a Tool for Assessing Written 
Language Development of 
Students of Grades 3-8. Vista 
Unified School District. 

Assessment Alternatives in 
Science. Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

Assessment Alternatives in Social 
Studies. Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

CAP Portfolio Report of Progress. 
V/alnut Elementary School, 
Norwalk La Miranda Unified 
School District. 

Evaluating Writing; Linking Large- 
Scale Testing and Classroom 
Assessment 

Finding the Value in Evaluation: 
Self-Assessment in a Middle 
School Classroom. Durham, NH. 
Educational Leadership. 

Handbook of Writing Portfolio 
Assessment: A Programfor 
College Placement 
U.S.Department of Education. 



"In Vermont Schools, Test on How 
Well Students Think Draws New 
Interest" The New York Times. 
New York, NY. 

Math Assessment Alternatives, 
Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

New Methods in College Writing 
Programs: 95-105, State 
University of New York, Stony 
Brook Portfolio-Based Evaluation 
Program. 

Porfolios: process and product. 
Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook 
Publishers. 

Portfolio and the Evaluation of an 
Undergraduate Curriculum in 
General Education. Chicago, IL: 
Conference on College 
Composition and Communication. 

Portfolio Assessment, 9th Grade. 
West Contra Unified School 
District. 

Porffolio Assessment: An Exciting 
View of What Bilingual Children 
Can Do. Fresno Pacific College. 

Portfolio Assessment: Sampling 
Student Work. 

"Portfolio Assessment.," The 
Reading Teacher (December):264- 
265. 

Portfolio Resources November 
1992. Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 



Portfolios in the Writing Classroom. 
Urbaiia, IL: National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

Portfolios: Possibilities for Positive 
Assessment Quebec: Mlnistere de 
TEdu cation. 

Profile of Littleton School District 
and Littleton High School. 
LitUeton High School, N.H. 

Reading Assessment Alternatives. 
Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory. 

The Best of the Miami University's 
Portfolios, 1992. Miami University. 

The Portfolio Approach to 
Assessing Student Writing: An 
Interim Report. 

Two Publications About the 
Portfolio System. New York: State 
University of New York, Stony 
Brook. 

Using Portfolios of Student Work in 
Instruction and Assessment. 
National Council on Measurement 
In Education. 

Using Portfolios to Assess Student 
Performance. Far West 
Laboratory. 

Walnut School Writing Portfolio. 
Writing as a Process. Norwalk La 
Miranda Unified School District. 
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14 CONFERENCES 



Montreal Conferences 

Active Living Alliance 
Annual Symposium 

** Living with Difference" 

How persons with disabilities can live 

more active lives 

September 30 - October 2, 1993 

Information: Mrs. Jos6e Medo, 

(514)933-2739 

58th Annual Convention 
The Association for 
Business Communication 

"Communication and the New Global Order" 
October 27 - 30. 1993 
Information: Dr. Joel Bowman, Tel: 
(616)387-5410; Fax: (616) 345-2740 

National Conference 
Movement for Canadian 

Literacy (MCL) 

CO- hosted by Literacy Partners of 
Quebec (LPQ) 
November 4 -7, 1993 
Montreal, Quebec Information: 
(514)931-8731, local 1415 

PAPT-PACT 

Annual Conference 
November 25 -26,1993 

Springboards 1994 

English Language Arts Conference 
April 1994 

Chronological 
Conference Listing 

Composition in the 21st 
Century 

"Crisis and Change" 
October 8-10. 1993 
Miami University 
Oxford OH 

Second National Writing 
Conference 

"Building Bridges" 
October 20 -23, 1993 
Wlimlpeg, MN 

1993 Fall Forum 
Coalition of Essential 
Schools 

November 4 -6, 1993 
Louisville KY 



The First Annual 
Conference on 
Redefining Basic Skills in 
Higher Education 

"Exploring New Approaches and 
Transforming our Pedagogies" 
November 5 - 7, 1993 
New York 

Information: Dr. Max Kirsch, 
(212) 541-0324 

International Experiential 
Learning Conference 

A Global Conversation about Learning 
November 9-12, 1993 
Washington, D.C. 
Information: International 
Experiential Learning Conference, 
223 West Jackson, #510, 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Annual Meeting Society 
for Literature and Science 

November 18-21, 1993 
MIT 

Boston & Cambridge MA 

National Council of 
Teachers of English (NCTE) 

November 19 - 22, 1993 
Pittsburgh, PA 

1993 Annual Adult 
Education Conference 

November 18 -20, 1993 
Dallas TX 



1993 Modern Language 
Association 

December 26 -30, 1993 
Toronto, ON 

College Composition and 
Communication (CCCC) 
Winter Workshop 

January 6 -8, 1994 
Clearwater Beach, FL 

1994 Annual Conference 
on Lifelong Learning 

"Re-educating America: Technology 
and Higher Education" 
February 16-18, 1994 
San Diego, CA 

Information: Jim Boss (619)563-7144 

1994 Conference on 
College Composition and 
Communication 

March 16 -19, 1994 
NashviUe, TN 

Canadian Council for 
Teachers of English and 
Language Arts (CCTELA) 

"Literacy Through the Looking Glass" 
May 4 - 7, 1994 
Moncton, NB 

Details on listings available from The 
Centre for Literacy, (514) 931-8731, 
local 1415. 



dLSS3/J.9S4 Inult Art School 
Calendar at discount price 

» PfocMdt benefit noni^rofit eduoationai organizations 

♦ Original drawings by northern Quebec high school students 

• Full-color reproduction on high-quafity glossy paper 

• Calendar, 19 Inches long by 13 inches wide, is wire bound 

♦ Dates from September. 1 993 - August 1 894 

• Civic and natfonal holidays listed 

• Large surface area for marking important dates 

♦ A calendar such as this would nomnally sell for close to $1 5 

* Yours for only $8 (including tax) ~ limited quantities! 

To buy a calendar, contact Catherine Duncan at The Centre for Literacy, 
3040 Sherbrooke St W., Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3Z 1 A4. 
(514)931-8731 #1415. 

Out-of-town residents interebied in obtaining the calendar by mail should 
write to us. We'll find out the mailing costs to your destination and let you 
know how to proceed. 
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Call for manuscripts on 
"Literacy in the 
Information Age" 

for a special issue of Information 
and Behaviour 

The Information Age has brought 
an explosion of new sources, 
channels, and forms of 
information. However, our 
capacit>^ to process and use this 
vast store of knowledge, news and 
entertainment continues to be 
very limited. The communication 
explosion is therefore giving us 
many more choices, but at the 
same time challenging us to 
develop new concepts and new 
"literacies** in order to respond to 
these opportunities. At the same 
time, we have not yet developed 
our concepts of literacy wltli 
regard to older means of 
communication, whether they be 
television, film, radio, 
newspapers, or magazines. 

The School of Communication, 
Information and Library Studies 
has y;st celebrated its 10th 
annlversairy with a symposium 
series on the topic of 



Literacy in the Information Age." 
A specigd issue of Information and 
Behaviour will include chapters 
from Rutgers faculty and guest 
speakers who presented in the 
series as weU as a group os 
selected educators and scholars. 

The editors invite submissions on 
any aspect of literacy, broadly 
conceived. 

Information: Professor Robert Kubey, 

Department of Comuoiunications, 

Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick N J 08903, 

Tel: (908)932-7915: 

Fax: (908) 932-6916. 

Call for proposals 

Conference for Teachers of 

English and Language Arts 

(CCTELA) 

Moncton, NB, 

May 4 -7, i994 

Literacy Through the Looking 

Glass 

Forms available from: 
Pam Sheridan Weldon. 
574 Salisbury Road, 
Moncton, NB, 
ElE 1B8: 

Tel: (506)855-10 7. 




CmnmAim Coagiress for t^amiii^ Opportu^ for 
Women (gu«l)«c) CCLOW & The Centre for Literacy 

present 
A screening and discussion 

Inequity In the classroom 
a video axid manual 

This outstan(ilng resource for teachers and adtdt«iucators, developed 
by a group of feminist educators at Concordia University, uncovers tlie 
many facets of racism and se>dsm that permeate traditional classrooms. 
Divided into four parl«--worl$2Shop. feict sheets, annotated bibliography 
and selected bibliography ~ tibie manual is intended to help sensitize 
teachers and adult educators on discrimination in the classroom and 
illustrate ways of countering it* The video prepares viewers to use the 
manual* 



Date? October 4* 1993 

Time: 7t30 - 9:30 am» 

Place? Dawson CoScge, 

400i E>e Maisonncuve W* 
{or through Atwater metro) 

Animator: Mlcheue S6guin» 

member of the development team 



PoHowfog a vl^n?irt^ 
Mich^e win tfidce p^ifi^^ipjalhts 
thrbU^ tiaanual ana answer 
questions. : '^':r' - ■. 

To reserve; a place, call (514)931- 
8731. local 1415 hy day. October I**. 

Coffee will be served 



New Publications 

A Chance to Talk: The 

Birth of the Feminist 

Literacy Workers' 

Network, a report on the 1992 

founding conference of the Feminist 

Lltv*5racy Workers' Network, is 

available for $1.50 per copy. 

To order, make cheque payable to 

the Ad Hoc Steering Committee of 

FLWN. 

Send to: Feminist Literacy Workers' 
Network, c/o CCLOW, 47 Main Street, 
Toronto, ON, M4E 2V6. Tel: (416) 
699-1909: Fax:(416) 699-2145. 

National Adtdt Literacy 
Database(NALD) 

NALD Is a database and bulletin 
board service to literacy 
practitioners and researchers 
across Canada, With listings of 
more than 5000 literacy 
programs /projects and services, 
NALD can provide directories and 
contact names to anyone setting 
up new programs or investigating 
practices. It can also set up 
electronic conferencing on request. 
For Information on how you or 
your organization can benefit from 
NALD: Tamara Ilerslch, NALD, 
c/o Fanshav/e College, London 
Ontario. Tel. (519) 452-4446; fax 
(519) 451-8831. 

Matsushita provides gift of 
TV /VCR 

The Centre for Literacy would like 
to thank Matsushita Electronics 
of Canada (MELCA) for their gift of 
a TV/ VCR. This donation was 
part of a larger contribution of 
equipment to literacy 
orgaiilzations across Canada,, 
arranged through ABC CANADA. 
At The Centre, the equipment is 
used in all the teacher and tutor 
training and workshops, saving 
many dollars ])er year In rental 
fees. 

continued on page 16 
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16 CONFERENCES 

continued from page15 
The guebec Federation of Home 
and Schools Fall Conference 
Open to all 

Theme: Family Matters — Our 
ChUdren. Whose ResponslbUlty? 
Date: October 23, 1993 
Place: John Rennle High School, 
Pointe Claire, QC 
Information: (514) 481-5619 

LEARN from the Yellow 
pages 

nABC CANADA 
has 

accomplished a 
dream of adult 
educators — 
access to 
advertising 
space for 
literacy and ABE classes across 
Csinada. The private sector 
literacy foundation, through an 
agreement with T616-direct, has 
negotiated a free page of 
advertising in the yellow pages of 
all telephone books in the 




country. Under the heading 
LEARN, students can find local 
number(s) for information on 
classes, tutoring, aind other 
literacy/ ABE support 
services available 
in that region. 
Check the yellow 
pages nearest you 
for the listing. 

DRAWING: A 
link to Literacy 

stunning drawings aind 
moving texts on social 
£ind personal issues that 
touch us all - war, race 
love , AIDS, pollution - 
produced by college 
students. Calls Into 
question popular 
misconceptions about how 
and why ordinary people 
write and draw. 

Of special interest to teachers and 
tutors, counsellors, social workers, 
therapists - ideais for classroom 



practice - useful as catalysts for 
discussion and response, but also 
a gift for anyone who 
shares human 
concerns. 

To order a copy 
send a cheque for 
$10.00 plus 
$3.00 shipping 
& handling plus 
applicable 
sales tax(es) in 
Canada. 
Make cheque 
payable to: 
The Centre 
for 

Literacy. 
MaU to: 
3040 
Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, 
Quebec. H3Z 1A4. 




To subscribe, complete this form and mail it with your cheque to: 

The Centre for Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3Z 1A4 



I enclose a cheque for 



$10.00 



$55,00 



$95,00 (Please DUtrk choice] 



Make cheque payable to The Centre for Literacy. 

On multiple orders outside Montreal, please add $3.50 additional postage. 
Name: 



Institution: 




Address: (Please Indicate work or home) 
Tel: 



Fax: 



Single subscription $10.00 
Mul^^iple subscription (lO) $55.00 
Muktiple subscription (20) $95.00 

Back Issues available @ Sl.OO/copy. 

For special prices on institutional subscriptions of 
100 or more, call (514) 931-8731 ext. 1415 



Literacy Across 
the Curriculum. 

* is published four, times 
during the academic 
. year by The Centre 
for Literacy 
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A special issue dedicated to Quebec's 
first conference on media literacy 

a bilingual meeting ground 

I A conference on media education attended by parents, teachers, researchers and educators was 

jheld at Dawson College in Montreal on June 14-16, 1993. It was jointly sponsored by The Centre 
for Literacy and le Service awe collectivites de VUniversite du Quebec a Montreal (UQAM) in 

\collaboration with VAssociation nationale des telespectateurs-trices, and le Departement des 
sciences de ^education et la Famille de Veducation de UQAM. This issue of Media Focus presents 
highlights and selected reports from the conference. An outline of the full program appears in the 

{centrefold and a background article can be found on pp 11-12. The organizers are seeking funds to 

ipublishfull proceedings. 



What is media literacy and why should I care if 
I*m not a teacher? Notes from a public debate 



Laurier Lapierre rejects 
the notion that media 
literacy is the solution to 
society's ills and 
cautions against 
intellectualizlng the act 
of watching tv. He refers 
to it as "...pure, pure, 
pure fun." 

The President of the 
National Action 
Committee of Radio and 
Televsion Broadcasters 
For a Less Violent 
Society provoked a lively 
reaction from an 
audience of more than 
100 people as the 
opening speaker at the 
public session on the 
first evening. 

Lapierre acknowledged 
parents' anxiety about 
tlie problem of violence 
^ in the media. But, citing 
tv as our central 
instrument of 
communication, he 

ERLC 




Laurier Lapierre 

praised the majority of 
the programming, 
claiming that there is, in 
fact, very little violence. 
Despite this claim, he 



did not deny the link 
between societal violence 
and tv violence; however, 
he warned the audience 
they were about to fall 



into a "terrible pit" if 
they believed that media 
literacy would curtail 
and eradicate violence 
on tv and in. society. 
Violence, Lapierre 
insisted passionately, 
exists first in the hearts 
aind minds of the people 
who watch and permit 
their children to watch 
the violence available to 
them. 

John Pungente, S.J. 

disagreed v^th Lapierre's 
assertion that the 
classroom is not the 
place for media literacy. 
He drew on his own 
teaching experience 
which indicates not only 
that students do not fall 
asleep during media 
courses, rather they 
"come brilliantly to life." 
The director of The 
Jesuit Communication 
Project in Toronto used a 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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is a supplement to Literacy 
Across the Curriculum 
published four times a year by 
The Centre for Literacy, Inc. 
3040 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, H3Z 1A4 
Tel: (514) 931-8731, Ext:1415 

Editor 

Linda Shohet 
Supplement editor 
Judy Brandeis 
Layout & design 




The Centre for Literacy/Le 
Centre d'Alphabetisation is a 
resource centre and teacher- 
training project designed to 
provide training, research, and 
information services which 
promote and link the 
advancement of literacy in the 
schools, the workplace and the 
community. The Centre 
gratefully acknowledges the 
support of the National Literacy 
Secretariat, Human Resources 
and Labour Canada and 
Dawson College. 




Literacy for the 21st century 
Literacy encompasses a 
complex set of abilities to 
understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a 
culture for personal and 
community development. In a 
thechnological society^ the 
concept of literacy is expanding 
to include the media and 
electronic text, in addition to 
alphabetic and number 
systems. These abilities vary in 
different social and cultural 
contexts according to need and 
demand. Individuals must be 
given life-long earning 
opportunities to move along a 
continuum that includes the 
reading and writing, critical 
understanding, and decision- 
making abilities they need in 
their community. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

Video clip from an 
American news report to 
illustrate what 
transpires in a 
classroom where media 
literacy is being 
addressed. 

Pungente said we must 
study the media because 
they dominate our 
cultural and political 
lives and often give us 
the only information we 
have about certain 
events. Making a strong 
link between values and 
violence in the media, 
Pungente declared that 
it is the lack of values 
which results in 
violence. He made a 
distinction between our 
vision of the things we 
value — home, family, 
friendship — and the 
reality of the 1990s 
which tends to ignore 
these traditional values 
previously passed down 
by family, school and 
church. The media now 
function in that capacity 
as they help define 
todays heroes and role 
models. 

Pungente, like Laplerre, 
holds viewers 
responsible for ensuring 
that the media reflect 
the *Yight kinds of 
values". He defined a 
media literate society as 
one which has the 
critical skills to demand 
a better quality of shows 
and concluded by 
stating that to be media 
literate is now not a 
choice; it is a necessity. 

With a more local 
perspective, Lorraine 
Page, President of the 
Centrale de 
L^enseignment du 
Quebec (CEQ), spoke of 
media education and the 
role of the school, noting 




Lorraine Pag^ 

that as the media 
become Increasingly 
diverse, young people 
devote more of their time 
to media than to school. 
Some teachers complain 
that communication 
skills have deteriorated, 
that their sti.der'^'' lack 



the ability to think in a 
linear manner as a 
result of their exposure 
to the media and its | 
distortion of time and 
space. This, she pointed 
out, begs the question of 
whether students are 
being given the tools to 



BOX 



Observations about media literacy 
— Laurier Lapierre: 

• Begin by educating about violence. The 
industry will continue to make violent 
programs as long as the audience continues 
to be titillated by it: we cannot expect a 
"better morality" of the industry than of 
the audience. 

• School is the least appropriate place to 
promote media literacy given teachers* time 
constraints, lack of liberty and the fact that 
they are "profoundly ignorant of tv 
themselves." Courses In media education are 
doomed to failure because students will be 
bored by a pedagogical approach to 

the medium. 

• It is society which Is violent and its impact on 
children is immeasurable. All members of 
society must create harmony in order for the 
violence to diminish. 
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cope With and 
understand the glut of 

Information cind images 
^they absorb daily. 

Page worries that 
students and teachers 
now find themselves 
together in the 
classroom unequipped 
to make the linl^ 
between learning in the 
traditional manner and 
the learning 
opportunities provided 
by the media. She 
suggests that the rising 
drop-out rate may be 
related to the schooVs 
inability to integrate 
popular culture and 
current comimunication 
technologies into their 
programs. 

Because new ways of 
communicating bring 
about new languages 
and new ways of 
thinking* they have 

^impact on every aspect 

Wof our daily lives, 
including the classroom. 
But educators are slow 
to get caught up in the 
media education 
movement so most 
initiatives are being 
carried on outside of the 
academic setting. 
However, she cautions 
against unorthodox 




Members of audience question opening night panelists. 



corporate endeavours 
like Youth News 
Network. 

Pag6 referred to a certain 
defensiveness and 
resistance amongst 
educators who favour 
traditional methods of 
education over use of the 
media. Unfortunately, 
this attitude overlooks 
the influence of the 
cultural environment 
and numerous new 
literacies. Pag6 
emphasized the urgent 



need to ensure that our 
schools are prepared 
and equipped to meet 



the challenges of today's 
society. 



BOX 



Suggestions for encouraging media 
literacy - Lorraine Page: 

• That the Ministry of Education of Quebec 
establish a working committee to identify the 
objectives of media education courses and 
propose methods of introducing these 
courses to students at all levels, including 
teacher -training programs. 

• That the Ministry support the establishment 
of a multi-media resource centre to include 
the mass media as well as computers. 
That all efforts to develop media education 
programs be supported by the Ministiy of 
Communications, Ministry of Cultural 
Affairs and le Secretariat de la famille. 




BOX 



Media literacy (as defined in the 
Ontario curriculum) provides 
an informed and critical 
understanding of: 

• The nature of the mass media 

• The techniques used by the mass media 

• The Impact upon the person watching the 
mass media and the ability to produce 
media products 
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A plenary: How can we identify 
our needs concerning media 
literacy? Who needs to become 
media literate? 




From left to right: Marlon Dalgle, Potar WIntonIck, Jacques De Lorimler. 



[Thejlrst day of the 
conference was made up 
of plenary sessions. The 
diversity of 
backgrounds, issues, 
presentations and points 
of view offered a rich 
variety of experiences 
and opportunities for 
interaction. Participants 
rose to the occasion, as 
evidenced by the 
stimulating discussion 
which followed each of 
the plenaries. edj 



Peter Wintonick, 

Co-director of 
Manufacturing Consent: 
Noam Chomsky and the 
Media, began his 
presentation with a brief 
clip from the fihn. 
followed by comments 
about how the media 
and progressive politics 
could be integrated. 

Through a personal 
narrative, Wintonick 
traced his affinity for the 
media and his 
professional experiences 



BOX 



Key aims of media education 
— Lina Trudel 

• To develop criticad skills to interact more 
competently with the media. 

^ To help people improve their communication 
skills. 

• To make people aware of their rights with 
regard to the media and of the power they 
have to influence them. 



on the way to becoming 
an independent 
filmmaker. As such, he 
defines his role as an 
"essayist in the tradition 
of the great and not-so- 
great writers." 

Inspired by Chomsky, 
Wintonick's main 
preoccupation for the 
past 10 years has been 
with his own profession 
— the media. His 
travels around the world 
and popular response to 
the film confirm what he 
called "a need and 
hunger for actual 
materials which address 
these issues of media." 
This is especially so of 
media literate audiences 
who crave the kind of 
information they do not 
get on tv or through the 
other mass media. 
Wintonick stressed the 
need to generate 
alternative material on 
subjects of social 



relevance. While 
decrying the lack of 
widespread financial 
support for such 
initiatives, he concluded { 
with the hope that new 
awareness of the need 
for media literacy will 
change this situation. 

Lina Trudel. author of 
La population face aux 
medias and Director of 
Communications of 
rinstitut canadien 
d'education des adultes 
(ICEA), (lefines the goal 
of media education as 
helping people to 
understand and interact 
with the media, not 
simply to see them as 
technological advances. 
Media education is a 
necessity, she affirms; 
however, because our 
needs are so diverse and 
must be considered 
from many points of 
view, the subject is very 
complex. 



Amongst Quebec 
educators* there has 
not been a great cry 
for media education, 
perhaps because the 
media are largely 
considered as leisure 
activities. Trudel 
suggested that another 
reason for this apathy 
may be that people, 
tired of hearing that 
they are incompetent 
parents, friends or 
citizens, prefer not to 
hear of their 
incompetence in yet 
another area of their 
lives. 



Trudel stressed the 
importance of the 
research done by 
academics, but stated 
that education and 
theory alone will not 
solve all the problems 
Inherent to the media. 
Media education, she 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 5 
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suggested, must take on 
a much wider 
perspective and be 
integrated into our 
educational, social and 
cultural lives. 

Since schools are not 
educating students to 
understand the societies 
in which they live, she 
questioned how these 
same schools could 
succeed in educating 
about the media. 
She underlined the need 
for courses which would 
teach people how to 
function better in their 
communities by 
understanding that they 
must assume certain 
responsibilties as 
citizens, especially to 



know and exercise their 
rights. She stressed the 
importance of this 
training as a means of 
empowerment. 
Awareness of these 
rights, she concluded, 
wSl also improve the 
quality of the media. 

Marion Daigle, Quebec 
Literacy Director of The 
Quebec Federation of 
Home and School, 
identified our general 
inability to come to 
terras with the realities 
of the Information Age 
as an area of concern. 
She compared the 
impact of current and 
future technologies to 
that of the revolution of 
the printing press; that 
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Challenges which confront media 
literacy — Jacques De Lorimier 

• How to close the cultural gap between adults 
and children. 

• How to overcome the opposition which exists 
between education of the media and 
education through the media. 

• How to integrate media education in many 
areas of the curriculum rather than 
making it a specialized area of learning. 



in response, the term 
"literacy" Is evolving 
beyond reading and 
writing to include an 
understanding of 
science and technology 
as well as knowledge of 
the electronic media and 
its power in our daily 
lives. 

According to Daigle 
these changing 
technologies are placing 
severe strains upon 
society and its 
institutions. Daigle 
believes that a 
discussion of media 
literacy would be 
incomplete without 
some attention to how 
the media affect families 
socially, economically, 
educationally and 
culturally. These 
influences are 
fundamentally changing 
social patterns within 
the family. She stressed 
the importance of 
making connections 
between these areas and 
the media and the need 
to acquire new skills to 
understand current and 
future techniques and 
technologies of our age. 



J 



Jacques De Lorimier, 

of the Superior Council 
of Education and author 
of /Is Jouent au Nintendo, 
focused on video games 
as he made some 
observations on media 
education. Speaking of 
the importance of the 
media and new 
technologies which have 
put schools at the 
crossroads of the 
technological revolution, 
he questioned whether 
schools are meeting the 
needs of today's 
students who are 
profoundly affected by 
the omnipresence of the 
media. 

He also expressed some 
concern that schools are 
totally out of touch with 
the impact of video 
games and computers 
on young people who 
remain quite blase as 
they interact with and 
move from one medium 
to another. They are 
totally at ease v^th 
sound and the moving 
image. Schools, he fears, 
are still bound by the 
fifteenth-century notion 
of traditional print as 
the means of learning. 
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Awareness and Knowledge: 
Tools for Living with the Media 

Rationale 

Here, as in other parts of the world, awareness of the importance of media literacy evolved from 
independant groups within the educational community. In order for the movement to grow, future 
initiatives must include parents, the community and media professionals, bringing us closer to 
promoting media literacy in every aspect of our lives. This conference was an important step in 
opening dialogue between Quebec's francophone and anglophone educators, community workers, 
parents, researchers and media professionals. 

Format 

The conference opened with a public evening session followed over the next two days by a series of 
invltationad psinel presentations and discussions on critical themes in media literacy. The invitational 
sessions were limited to 80 participants. 

Objectives: 

• To identify work being done in the field of media literacy in Ceuiada and other countries. 

• To provide the first opportunity ever for parents, teachers, researchers and media professionals 
in Quebec to participate in open dialogue about media education at a bilingual conference. 

• To encourage parents, educators, media professionals and people who work in community 
organizations to identify future initiatives for media education in their milieus. 



Program 

Public session 
Monday, June 14, 1993 
7:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 

What is media literacy? And why should I 
care ifVm not a teacher? 
I A/1 urgent issue! 

Chair: Reginald Gregoire, author, Grandir avec la 
I television Superior Council of Education, 1982. 



Speakers: 

• Laurier L. Lapierre, President, The Broadcasting 
Industry's National Action Group for a Less 
Violent Society 

• John J. Pungente, S.J., Director, The Jesuit 
Communication Project, Toronto 

• LoiTaine Pag6, President, Centrale de I'enseignement 
du Quebec 



Er|c" 



I Invitational conference 
I\iesday & Wednesday, 
June 15 - 16, 1993 
Animator: Laurent Laplante, 
Journalist 



Day 1: TYiesday, June 15, 1993 

*Plenary: 9:00 a.m.-12 p.m. 

\How can we identify our media literacy needs? 
I What needs will be met with media literacy? 

I Speakers: 

Peter Wintonick, co-director, Manufacturing Consent: 
Noam Chomsky and the Media, NFB/Necessary 
Illusions, 1992. 
I • Lina Trudel, Institut canadien d'education des adultes 
and author. La population face aux medias, 
VLB, 1993, 

• Marion Daigle, The Quebec Federation of Home 
and School 

• Jacques DeLorimier, Superior Council of Education, 
author, lis jouent au Nintendo 

• Simultaneous interpretation 
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A conference for educators, parents 
and community workers, researchers 
and media professionals 




Lunch 12:00 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. 

Luncheon speaker, Pierre-Henri Zoller 
Professor at the University of Geneva and representative 
of the organizing committee of the International 
Conference on Media Education and School Curricula 
(Institut International de la Communication Visuelle, 
Chaumont-Neuchatel, April, 1993). 

♦Plenary: 2:00 p.m.- 5:00 p.m. 
Media literacy defined - is it possible? j 
What are the key questions? 

Speakers: 

Barry Duncan, President, Association for Media 
Literacy, Ontario 

Reginald Gregoire, author, Grandir avec la television 
Louise Spikier, Communications Consultant 
John J. Pungente, S.J. Ttie Jesuit Communication Project 
♦Simultaneous interpretation 

Day 2: Wednesday, June 16, 1993 

Simultaneous panels and focus groups 
9:00 a.m. -12:15 p.m. 

School 

Moderator: Pierre C. Belanger, Department of 
Communications, University of Ottawa 



The role of media literacy in teacher-training 
and school curricula: To integrate across the 
curriculum or to create a new discipline? 

Speakers: 

Jacques Piette, Department of Arts and 
Communication, Universite de Sherbrooke 
Stephanie Dansereau, Department of Education, 
Universite du Quebec a Montreal 
Normand Pinet, charg^ de recherche. Direction de 
ressources tcehnologiques de formation. Ministry of 
Education of Quebec 

Winston Emery, Department of Curriculum and 
Instruction, Faculty of Education, McGill University 



I Family 

1 Moderator: Pascal Boutroy, International Centre of 
Films for Children and Young People (CIFEJ) 
What steps must be taken to develop media 

{literacy in the family? 

\How can we reach parents and families? 

Speakers: 

I • Micheline Frenette, Professor, Department of 

I Communications; researcher. Centre for Youth and 

Media, Universite de Montreal 
I • Alan Mirabelli, Vanier Institute of the Family 
• Gaston Gauthier, President, Carrefour quebecois de la 
famille; Project Director, Families et television, 
Conseil de Ja Famille du Quebec 
I • Francesca Arpin, Vice-President, English Services, 
Federation de comites de parents de la province du 
Quebec (FCPPQ) 



4 
4 



! Lunch: 12:15 p.m. - 2:00 p.m. 
Focus Groups - 2:00 p.m. - 3:15 p.m. 



*Plenary - 3:30 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 

Animator: Laurent Laplante, Journalist 

•A synthesis of themes arising out of 
focus groups 

• Wrap-up 

• Closing remarks 

• Simultaneous interpretation 

j Reception: 5:00 p.m..- 6:00 p.m. 



This conference was made pousible 
with support from: 

>-The Centre for Literacy of Quebec 
>-Ministry of Communications of Quebec 
5!>Mlnistry of Education of Quebec 
^-Secretarial a la famille du Quebec 
j>Servlces aux collectivit^s, Universite du 

Quebec k Montreal 
y^The Montreal Catholic School Commission, 

Community Education Services 
55-The Secretary of State of Canada 
^The Gazette 
>Dawson College 
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Where do we go from here? 

The secoad day of the coi^erence allowed for more In-depth discussion. Particlpaats opted to attend one 
of ^o slmulteneous panei discussic is on specific issues related to media education, one on the school 

^"1 *^«/^%' Following these presentations, participants met in small groups divided along 
linguistic lines to discuss questions which had emerged, to identify needs and to establish ways of 
initiatfngon-going action M each milieu. Focus groups reconvened after lunch to prepare reports which 
were presented during a closing plenary session. FUiis>wiAiui 

The ^el on School dealt with the role of media literacy in teacher training and school curricula and the 
question of whether to integrate across the curriculum or to create a new discipline. 

The Panel on Fai^y con|ider.ed. two quesllons: How can we dewldp media-literacy in the family? 
How can we reach parents and families? / - ^ 



School workshop 
(anglophoiJie): 
Selected 
observations & 
recommendations 

On teacher training 
and course design 

• Training is required 
for both teachers and 
students to be 
critical of all media, 
including print. 

• Courses should 
integrate popular 
culture. 

• Teachers have to 
move away from 
traditional linear 
lesson plans. 

There was strong 
consensus that 
foUow-up is critical and 
one means of such follow- 
up is an institute for 
teachers to be held during 
the summer of 1994. 

Integration of 
media literacy 
courses should be 
across all levels, 
abilities* ages and 
disciplines 

Barriers to media 
literacy 

• copyright laws 

• censorship 

• lack of equipment 

• trivialization of the 
subject 

This workshop agreed 
that all groups working 
to promote media 
literacy should 
strengthen their resolve, 

ERiC 



Family workshop 
(anglophone): 
Selected 
observations & 
recommendations 

Discussion focused on 
two major aspects of the 
questions: 

• Regulatory 
mechanisms for 
the media 

• Building 
understanding, and 
promoting education 



Community 
involvement in 
media literacy 
initiatives is 
required to: 

• lobby at all levels 
among parents, 
teachers, community, 
and civic officials. 

• serve the people who 
really need help, 

A parents* wish list 
(selection) 

• That tv and radio 
program directors 
paid more attention 
to what they present 
and to what they 
hear from the public. 




That parental 
opinions and 
values were affirmed 
by the media. 

That parents had 
access to tools to 
help make informed 
choices (i.e. more 
information in TV 
Guide). 

That a pool of 
parenting 
resources and 
information were 
made v^dely 
accessible (i.e. in 
schools. libraries, 
community groups, 
churches etc). 

That the CRTC 
included media 
literacy in its licence 
approval. 

That an electronic 
forum were developed 

for on-going 
communication and 
as mechanisms for 
networking and 
problem- solving 
forums for dialogue 
and exploration. 

That the Ministry of 
Education and 
industry took 
active roles in media 
literacy education 
(funding, information, 
resources, knowledge). 

That a sense of 
community 
were rebuilt. 
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Media literacy defined - Is it possible? 
What are the key questions? A plenary 




Reginald Gregoire, 

author of Grandir avec 
la television, 
concentrated his 
remarks on tv, to reflect 
his own expertise. He 
dealt with three 
questions: the 
possibility of a definition 
of media education; 
what media education 
consists of: and the 
larger key issues 
concerning media 
education. 

Barry Ehmcan, 

President of the 
Association for Media 
Literacy, used a clip 
from the Spielberg film 
Jurassic Park and an 
array of spin-off artifacts 
to illustrate the impact 
of the media and 
popular culture on 
society. One problem 
with much media 
literacy analysis. 



Duncan said, is that it 
does not look at the 
nature of the audience 
and what they bring to a 
text as they interact 
with it. Because we 
cannot assume that 
everybody reads 
everything in the same 
way, when we talk about 
media literacy we must 
expand our definition to 
include the entire 
cultural environment 
and its numerous 
readings, 
hi addressing the 
questions related to 
media literacy, he spoke 
of ownership of the 
media, referring to 
Youth News Network, 
denounced by many for 
bringing advertising 
into the classroom. 
There is a great deal of 
ambiguity concerning 
the backers of YNN. 
Duncan stated; when 



BOX 



For consideration in media literacy 
— Barry Duncan 

• The right empowerment strategies for 
teachers and facilitators and the growing 
importance of work being done around 
critical pedagogy. 

The legacy of Marshall McLuhan and his 
research into the new technologies. 

• The significance of the audience, how kids 
negotiate the meaning from media texts and 
the pleasures they get from them. 



er|c" 



such an operation goes 
into the classroom, 
much of the agenda is 
set by the corporate 
owners. Initiatives like 
YNN also raise crucial 
issues about ownership, 
audience and text. 

Louise Spikier, media 
consultant, concentrated 
on film, as she gave a 
resum6 of a recent study 



conducted amongst 83 
young people at the 
elementary and 
secondary school levels 
in Quebec. 

The study considered 
various means for 
developing an awareness 
of film which Included 
sensitizing students to 
the cinema, running 
workshops, producing 
media messages and 
holding discussions. 

Results indicated that 
students at the 
secondary level who had 
had some film education 
did. in fact, show a 
greater interest in 
Quebec films and a 
tendency to see 
somewhat more complex 
films than those who 
had not had the 
courses. 

The former group also 
had a greater awareness 



BOX 



Objectives of a Quebec study on film 
awareness - Louise Spikier 

• To analyze subjects* tastes in films, their 
consumer habits and their perceptions 
of Quebec films. 

• To determine whether or not there are 
notable differences between students who 
have some experience with film courses and 
those who do not. 

• To determine whether courses had improved 
students* understanding of film language 
and cinematography. 

• To determine the needs of students in terms 
of film courses. 



Some student comments about 
film education - Louise Spikier 

• All were very enthusiastic about having 
courses in film education. 

• Many expressed the wish that these courses 
were offered at school as options taught 

by a media professional and not by their 
teacl^^rs. 
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of Cinematography and 
film language than 
those who had not had 
film studies. Generally, 
both groups fared the 
same in terms of 
understanding the roles 
of people involved in 
producing a film. In 
terms of critcal analysis, 
however, students who 
had had film study were 
more advanced and 
more articulate when 
discussing elements of 
films and their own 
reactions to them. 

John Pungcnte, in his 

second presentation at 
the conference, declared 
that the question of 
whether or not media 




John Pungente, S.J. 



literacy is possible in 
Canada is rhetorical: 
nearly every province is 
teaching media literacy 
in one form or another, 
even though it is 
mandated only in 
Ontario. 

More important, he 
warned, the question is 
whether media literacy 
will grow here, since the 
"back-to-basics" 
movement refuses to 
consider this an 
important part of 
literacy in today's world. 
In looking at key 
questions, Pungente 
referred to violence in 
the media and showed a 
clip from a segment of 



YTV's news program 
which looked at effects 
of violence on the 
young. He also referred 
to other issues such as 
racism, sexism, 
stereotyping, advertising 
and values. Using clips 
from sitcoms he 
illustrated how they 
present a certain point 
of view and set of values 
about these issues 
which are readily 
accepted by many 
audiences without 
question. 




"J'al le d6slr de poursuivre ma reflexion." 

"This conference was most stimulating. Thank 
you for making it possible for me to attend. I am 
very grateful. The points raised were vital and 
invigorating. I gained 
immensely from the discussion." 



"Belle experience, initiative avec le milieu 
anglophone. Bravo! Merci!" 

"Une ^venement majeur que J'aurais 



alm^ lire dans les Journaux. Si on n'est pas dans 
les madias nous n*existons pas." 

"A great initiative that ought to be pursued." 

"Un seul mot: Bravo! aux organisateurs et tout le 
"persormer... 

"I was very pleased. Hope there will be 
future conferences. It was a great 
beginning. 

"Merci pour Tinitiative et la bonne 
volont6 de faire quelque chose pour 
aider les Jeunes de demaln. Bravo!" 

"Congratulations! Let's carry on." 




From left to right: Conterenco co "^hair Michel PIchette, Dr. Patrick Woodsworth, DIrector-Goneral of Dawson College 
and Judy Brandels, Conference ''hair. 
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Media literacy: A critical issue 




Michol PIchette 

Literacy in the 
information age 
encompasses more than 
traditional print and 
text. There is a growing 
awareness that being 
literate now means being 
able to decode the media 
amd critically 
understand their 
messages. The only way 
to achieve this literacy is 
to integrate media 
education into every 
aspect of the traditional 
classroom. But media 
education reaches 
beyond the classroom 
and requires the interest 
and attention of parents, 
educators, policymakers 
and media professionals. 
Both the anglophone 
and francophone 
communities in Quebec 
are now addressing the 
issue albeit in different 
ways. 

Although the Superior 
Council of Education 
made several 
recommendations 
regarding this situation 
in 1989, it would appear 
that they have not yet 
been widely acted upon. 
With the exception of a 
few individual teacher 
initiatives, francophone 
schools in Quebec are 
not addressing 
education about the 
media. Since the 1970\s, 
some parts of the 
Ministry of Education 
have been stressing 
audiovisual technology 
and computer education, 




for ediifmWfSr 
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an approach that has 
emphasized education 
through the media, i.e. 
using media as a tool. 

Media literacy, on the 
other hand, emphasizes 
mastery of media 
language skills, an 
awareness of the social 
and cultural 
envirormients and an 
understanding of the 
characteristics of the 
media and the 
information society. In 
the anglophone sector 
the situation is 
somewhat more 
advanced as the Ministry 
of Education of Quebec's 
Media Committee is 
currently working on 
Media Files, a 
curriculum guide for use 
at the secondary level. 

We must continue to 
work towards 
establishing strong links 
between traditional 
notions of education, 
and popular culture and 
the media. These new 
concepts call into 
question existing 
teacher -training 
programs which seem to 
be ignoring the reality of 
our social and cultural 
environments. The 
programs tend to be 
preparing tomorrow's 
teachers for yesterday's 
society, as little has 
changed to 

accommodate changing 
modes of thinking and 
communicating. 



Community and social 
service groups which 
offer informal education 
could benefit from the 
inclusion of media 
education in the 
activities they provide 
their clientele. Although 
the Ministries of Health 
and Social Affairs, the 
Secretariat a la famille 
and the Conseil de la 
famille appear to be 
gaining more awareness 
of how the media affect 
family life, they have had 
some difficulty defining 
their specific roles, and 
very little of their 
research Is known 
within the anglophone 
sector. The Ministries of 
Culture and 
Communications are 
Involved with legislation 
surrounding copyright, 
still a contentious Issue 
amongst educators and 
me(|la professionals. 

As for parents, families 
and people In general, 
the situation Is much 
the same. Because most 
people do not yet 
recognize or understand 
the importance of media 
literacy at home and In 
schools, this critical 
element of education will 
not be a priority on the 
agendas of policy 
makers, researchers or 
media professionals. And 
so the reality Is that 
despite the gains we 
have made in media 
literacy In Quebec, we 
have a long way to go In 



Judy Brandels 



establishing this new 
literacy as a critical 
factor in living with the 
media and our 
information society. This 
Is tlie challenge facing 
Quebec as it becomes 
the first province to 
address the place of 
media education In the 
family and to recognize 
the Influence of the 
entire cultural 
envirormient. In taking 
these first slow steps, we 
are moving towards a 
better understanding of 
the media's role In 
society. 

Elsewhere in Canada, 
media education Is 
gaining Importance. 
Although Ontario Is the 
only province In which it 
is mandated. The 
Saskatoon Board of 
Education Is advanced 
in this area and has 
been providing activities 
to develop media literacy 
and production skills for 
a number of years. 
Several other provinces 
Including Quebec, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia 
and Manitoba, have 
established media 
education associations 
to promote Interest In 
the topic. 

In other parts of the 
world, media education 
has been recognized as 
an Integral part of 
society as well as an 
Important element of 
school curricula. 
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teacher -training 
programs, and 
community education. In 
1989 a number of 
European ministers of 
education adopted 
several resolutions 
which are oudined in a 
document entitled, La 
societe Vinformatiori: an 
dejl pour les polltiques de 
ieducatlon. More 
recently, the Declaration 
du Semlnaire 
international de 
Chaumont'Neuchdtel was 
held in April 1993. 
Recommendations which 
came out of these events 
will continue to shape 
much of the thinking 
about media education, 
as will the experiences of 
France, Great Britain, 
the Scandinavian 



countries, The 
PhilUpines, Chile and 
Brazil. Australia, long a 
leader in the field, 
continues to respond to 
the need for media 
education and the work 
of non-governmental 
groups in this field has, 
for a number of years, 
interested UNESCO. We 
cannot ignore the 
richness of all these 
experiences, for media 
literacy is a fundamental 
part of the literacy 
movement and implies a 
better understanding of 
the role of the media and 
popular culture in our 
society. 

Here, as in other parts of 
the world, awareness of 
the importoiice of media 



literacy evolved from 
independent groups 
within the educational 
community. The hope is 
that these groups will 
continue to flourish and 
share their work so that 
future initiatives will 
include parents, the 
community and media 
professionals. This will 
bring us closer to 
continued efforts to 
promote media literacy 
in every aspect of our 
lives. 

Awareness and 
Knowledge: 
Tools for Living 
With the Media 
is a conference 
which will serve 
as an important 
s<:ep in opening 
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Media education 
starts at home 

TV Alert: A Wake-up for 
Television Literacy 
produced by The Center 
for Media and Values, 
Los Angeles, CA. 

This media literacy 
workshop kit 
stretches the term 
"education" beyond 
the traditional 
definition. That 
definition has 
suggested that the 
learning process is 
linear and primarily 
the responsiblity of 
.schools and teachers. 
This package illustrates 
that, while schools are 
the appropriate place to 
begin, there is far more 
to media literacy than 
many assume, and it 
Invites parents to 
participate in their 
children's interaction 
witu the media. 

O _ 
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Tu enable parents to 
share in the role of 
educating, facilitators 
may conduct workshops 
using TV Alert: A Wake- 
up Guide 



for Television Literacy. 
This workshop kit is 
comprised of 




a leader's guide and 
handout masters which 
provide valuable 
modules on topics such 
as: Happy Media 
Families: 

TV Violence: Decoding 
the Danger; and Taking 
Charge: Strategies for 
Parenting in a TV Age. 
The kit also includes, 
Creating Critical TV 
Viewers, a 77- 
minute video, which 
was unavailable for 
screening at time of 
publication. 

Cost: $57.95 
Information: 
Center for Media 
and Values, 
1962 

Shenandoah 
St., Los 
Angeles, CA 
90034 (310) 
559-2944 
FAX; (310) 
559-9396 
[JBl 

A copy may 
be previewed at The 
Centre for Literacy. 



dialogue 

between 

Quebec's 

francophone and 

anglophone 

educators, 

community 

workers, 

parents, 

researchers and 

media 

professio lals 
and heighten 
awareness of the 
issues so that 
we may continue 
to explore them. 

Judy Brandeis 
Michel Pichette 
Conference coordinators 




The review of Television 
\ and the Quality of Life 
by Robert Kubey and 
Mihaly 

Cslkszentmihalyl 
[Media Focus, Spring 
Issue 1993) confuses 
the terms "quantitative'* 
and "qualitative" in the 
final paragraph. It 
should read as follows: 
The research methods 
may provoke some 
discussion. Media 
education advocates 
committed to the 
quantitative tradition 
may find themselves at 
\ odds with the method 
\ described in the book. 
\ Others, although 
I cornfortable with a 
\ qualitative approach, 
\ may be unfamiliar with 
\ what the authors call 
I their 'quasi-naturalist 
approach,** .. 

Media Focus regrets the 
error. Ed. 
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Connecting literacy in the schools, community and workplace 



Teamwork, quality or 
the same old thing? 

Teamwork, partnership, 
cooperative learning, have become 
catchphrases in both the 
education and business worlds. As 
soon as they are uttered, the 
listener is supposed to assume 
that they imply quality or 
excellence. Nothing could be 
further from reality. 

Some years ago, our family lawyer 
in the context of drawing up a 
partnership agreement bet veen 
my husband and a colleague, 
pointed out to them that good 
partnerships are relatively rare, 
and that a bad partnership can be 
as bad as, or worse than, a bad 
marriage. 

This issue of LAC examines ideas 
about teamwork, partnerships and 
quality in workplaces. In literacy 
programs, and in schools. It looks 
at the identllylng characteristics of 
good programs but questions 
those Instances when the concept 
and the practice do not match. 

Sheryl Gowen (p. 5) questions the 
grafting of metaphors from one 
field to another without 
considering whether It Is 
appropriate. She studies work 
systems that devalue the 




knowledge of their workers and 
wonders how this practice shapes 
their assessment of workers' 
literacy. It is not an enormous 
leap to ask the same questions 
about our schools and the 
students who always measure up 
short. 

One local instance of the 
misapplication of metaphors can 
be seen in the current Quebec 
education reforms. Here, good 
intentions are being translated by 
bureaucrats into unworkable 
formulas and diagram sheets 
borrowed from simplified versions 
of systems analysis. Applied to 
processes of learning, stages of 
achievement are being forced into 
little boxes with predictable 
invariable outcomes — an updated 
model of schools as factories in the 
name of an outmoded concept of 
"back to basics." 

Sometimes "teamwork" and 
"partnership" ai-e simply covers for 
more of the same old thing 
disguised as something new. 



Glenda Lewe (pp. 6-7) presents the 
different faces of teamwork, 
including those which talk the 
language of quality but maintain 
old-fashioned hierarchical 
relations among team members. 

Sondra Stein (p. 10) believes that 
total quality is positive and 
attainable even in volunt(?fer 
educational settings. She offers a 
model of total quality Indicators 
that can be used by community- 
based programs for measuring 
their progress and achievement. 

Most of these articles could, 
without serious distortion, be 
adapted to apply .to formal 
classrooms and sti; dents at any 
level in any discipline. [LS] 

continued on page 6 
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Literacy for the 21 st century 
Literacy encompasses a complex set of 
abilities to understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a culture for 
personal and communit; development, 
in a thechnological society, the concept 
of literacy is expanding to include the 
media and electronic text. In addition to 
alphabetic and number systems. These 
abilities vary In different social and 
cultural contexts according to need and 
demand, individuals must be given life- 
long earning opportunities to move along 
a continuum that includes the reading 
and writing, critical understanding, and 
decision-making abilities they need In 
their community. 



When partnership and teamwork come together 



Both teamwork and partnership 
were epitomized in the June 1993 
Summer Institute on Literacy. 
Built around the theme of 
"Developing a Vision for 
Workforce Education" and co- 
hosted by ABC CANADA and The 
Centre for Literacy, the Institute 
brought together 25 participants 
from across Canada for three and 
a half intensive days of talk, 
exchange, and study on the 
definition and practice of 
workplace literaxy. 

The 25 participants came from 
every part of the country and 
represented all the variety and 
diversity one has come to expect 
from Canadians. They came from 
government, from labour, from 
business, from community-based 
organizations, from educational 
institutions and from 
cooperatives. Although one of the 
goals was to develop a working 
definition of literacy to guide 
practice, the strongest aspect of 
the session was the integration of 
participants into the program as 
presenters. On the final 
evaluations, the opportunity for 
exchange and learning from one 
another was cited most often as 
the highlight of the entire 
institute. 

From the beginning of the 
planning process for the institute, 
the two facilitators who shared a 



common vision agreed that they 
were looking for pai*ticipants who 
had broad experience in some 
aspect of literacy education, 
preferably with a workplace focus. 
They designed an application that 
included a participant's area(s) of 
expertise and the questions they 
were most concerned to have 
addressed during the institute. 
The form indicated that 
participants would be Invited to 
animate in particular sessions 
based on their responses. 
Finally, it said that after the 
institute each participant would 
be asked to carry out a project to 
be shared in some unspecified 
format at a later date. 

From this start, the facilitators 
worked to design sessions that 
would draw on the strengths 
around the table and minimize 
the possible conflicts or areas of 
wealmess. There were not 
enough sessions to give a full 
presentation to every participant, 
but there were breaks and 
lunches that could be used for 
informal exchanges, comfortable 
for the few participants who did 
not feel prepared to take 
responsibility for an entire 
presentation. 

There was occasionally some 
tension among the group, 
occasionally some discomfort; yet 
overall, there was a sense of 



BOX 



Goals of the Institute 

• To build consensus around principles of good practice 

• To get an overview of workplace education In Canada 

• To look at the tension between the social and economic 
dimensions of literacy 

• To take a closer look at the planning process 

• To exchange information on experiences in the field 
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respect even In disagreement. 
One of the most effective 
strategies of the few days was the 
use of a "Parking Lot" — a large 
sheet on the wall where we 
gathered contentious Issues or 
questions that were not 
immediately relevant to a 
particular session, but were 
important enough to the entire 
discussion that we did not want 



to lose them. Some of them came 
up in relevant contexts and were 
addressed: then we took them off 
the wall. But at the end of the 
institute, we left time to look at 
those that remained. If we could 
not reach consensus, we at least 
agreed that these were Issues that 
had to be taken home and kept 
alive. [LSI 



Some of Parking ^/Ot 
issues still on the wall: 



BOX 2 



What participants said about the design and 
content of the 1993 Summer Institute, 
including the pacing, content, and use of 
participants as facilitators: 

♦ I liked the variety of presentation formats (round table etc.). 
Enjoyed the perspectives of such a variety of people e.g. union, 
business, government. 

♦ Excellent use of participants, both as facilitators & presenters. 

♦ Small group sessions excellent. Content was excellent - very 
intensive. 

Pacing was good with sufficient time for feedback & discussion. 
Use of participants is a good idea as it presents the view from 
the provider's point of view. 

♦* Excellent use of participants as facilitators. Pacing - good, 
leaders kept us on track. 

♦ Tres bon. le contenu etait varie et les presentations de chacun 
a permis de mieux se connaitre. J*ai beaucoup apprecie voir 
ce qui se fait a travers le Canada. 

♦ Using participants was good as we did not get bored with any 
straight lecture model. Content was excellent. 

♦ There was a great deal of expertise in the room and it was nice 
to see it used. 

♦ I enjoyed the highly (truly) interactive nature. It kept nie on 
task and prevented distraction. Allowing participants to 
facilitate promoted ownership of the institute. 

♦ I liked the use of participants as facilitators. 

♦ Pacing, content, were all excellent... talk about guided 
collaborative or cooperative learning! 

♦ The objectives were for the most part met. I think in part, 
because of the effective use of the various strengths and 
experiences of the participants, 

♦ Glad you spent time on "parking lot" issues - these are often 
not addressed. 




Should Workplace^ 
Literacy be separated 

and protected 
from the workplace? 



A working definition of 
literacy adopted on the 
Hnal day: 

Literacy should facilitate the 
growth in the collective ability of 
people to shape the world in 
which they live, to take control of 
their lives individually and 
collectively. It should enable 
people to make their voices heard, 
to question, to criticize, evaluate, 
and act as full citizens with a 
broad social vision in a 
democratic society, 
(adapted from the UFCW-OFL) 



1994 

Summer Institute 
on Literacy 
June 26 to 30, 1994 
Montreal 

Details available 
In Winter 1994 
Information: The Centre for 
Literacy (514)931-8731, 
local 1415 
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4 TO PONDER 




On art, 
writing, and 
creativity 



Where other editors of 
Gauguin's writings 
have thrown in a few 
color reproductions as 
Illustrations, here we 
have both sides of 
Gauguin's creative life. 
In a telling example, 
Ms. Thompson quotes 
an episode from "Before and 
After/' the memoir Gauguin wrote 
just before his death, recalling his 
brief and ultimately tragic stay 
with vain Gogh in Aries. 




One of the Sunflower paintings by van Gogh. 

"First of all, everything was in 
such a mess that I was shocked. 
The paint box was barely big 
enough to contain all the tubes 
that had been squeezed but never 
recapped^ and yet, in spite of the 
chaos and the mess» his 
canvasses glowed." 

After reading this, the eye 
wanders up the page to where Ms. 
Thomson has placed Gauguin's 
terrifying portrait of van Gogh 
painting his sunflowers. This 
image of exhausted obsession 



provoked van Gogh's anguished 
words "It is certainly I, but it is I 
gone mad," and was one of the 
main causes of his mental 
breakdown » which led him to 
attack Gauguin before he turned 
the razor on himself, slicing off 
part of his ear. Such telling 
juxtapositions allow Ms. Thomson 
to create not so much a biography 
as something akin to a split- 
screen film, a book that offers a 



far more subtle and complex 
portrait than would have been 
possible through either words or 
pictures alone. 

David Svveetman. "The Savage 
Breast." Review of Gauguin By 
Himself, an edition of Gauguin's 
writings related to his art. New York 
Times Book Review, November 28. 
1993. p.21. 




On 

academic 
prose 

In ordinary life, when 
a listener caimot 
understand what 
someone has said, this 
is the usual exchange: 

Listener: I cannot 
understand what you 
are saying. 



Speaker: Let me try to say it more 
clearly. 

But in scholarly writing in the late 
20th century, other rules apply. 
This is the impHcit exchange: 

Reader: I cannot understand what 
you are saying. 

Academic Writer: Too bad. The 
problem is that you are an 
unsophisticated and untrained 
reader. If you were smarter, you 
would understand me. 

The exchange remains implicit, 
because no one wants to say, 
"This doesn't make any sense", for 
fear that the response. "It would, 
if you were smarter", might 
actually be true. 



While we waste our time fighting 
over ideological conformity In the 
scholarly world, horrible writing 
remains a far more important 
problem. For all their differences, 
most right-wing scholars and 
most left-wing scholars share a 
common allegiance to a cult of 




obscurity. Left, right and center 
all hide behind the idea that 
unintelligible prose Indicates a 
sophisticated mind. The politically 
correct and the politically 
incorrect come together in the 
violence they commit against the 
English language. 

Patricia Nelson Limerick. "Dancing 
With Professors: The Trouble With 
Academic Prose". New York Times 
BookReview. October 31. 1993, p. 3. 
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When systems work against literacy 

Sheryl Gowen on workplace education 



The U.S. National Adult Literacy 
Survey (NALS). published in 
September 1993. made some 
shocking claims about the 
functional literacy levels of 
Americans, suggesting that 90 
million of their citizens have 
serious difficulties with basic 
reading and writing. Sheryl 
Gowen. from The Centre for The 
Study of Adult Literacy at the 
University of Georgia, and author of 
The Politics of Workplace Literacy, 
was one of tv/o outside evaluators 
asked by the U.S. Department of 
Education to critique NALS in 
terms of its Implications for the 
workplace. 

During a late October visit to 
Montreal, Gowen threw a different 
light c^x the U.S. figures and posed 
a whole set of new questions that 
she believes should guide thinking 
about the connections among 
literacy, work, and productivity. 

According to her findings, the 
majority of those Americans with 
the lowest levels of literacy are not 
unemployed or on welfare. They 
have low-level jobs which do not 
demand more literacy. Gowen asks 
whether. If we make these people 
more literate, there are in fact other 
Jobs for them? She also asks 
exactly what are the perceived 
connections between literacy and 
productivity? 

In her own research, first at a large 
Atlanta hospital and now in a rural 
quarry. Gowen has made a series of 
observations about how the 
organization of work Influences 
workers' behaviour. She notes the 
problem of trying to map one way of 
organizing work onto another 
system where It does not apply. 
For example, early literacy 
programs in the U.S. were 
developed by the army on a 
functional context approach with 



the goal of skill-building as a 
prelude to promotion. 

Many literacy programs still use 
the army model, but If grafted onto 
a system where promotion is not 
the norm, the model does not work. 
The hospital is such a system. 
Gowen points out that a hospital is 
essentially a static organization in 
terms of promotabillty. that Is, a 
cleaner cannot rise to be a doctor. 



« 



If a system prevents 
worlcers from using 
knowledge they 
havef who has 
the problem? » 



Literacy is mapped onto a lot of 
class-driven behaviour. Print- 
dependent people tend to look 
down on those who are not print- 
dependent and make judgments 
about what they know. For 
example, in the Atlanta hospital, 
supervisors and managers 
generally did not acknowledge what 
workers in the bottom tier really 
knew. But Gowen had the 
opportunity to meet mamy of these 
workers socially, at church, and 
found that those who were 
considered Illiterate at work had a 
whole repertoire of literate skills 
outside, as members of committees, 
choirs, etc. 

Similarly, at the quarry, there is a 
rich community of practice, almost 
all oral. There is little dependence 
on print. Using heavy equipment, 
workers rarely consult a manual, 
but they do a lot of talking, on CB 
radio and face to face, and a lot of 
listening. They possess an 
Immense amount of tacit 
knowledge that they do not even 
know they have. Yet If their 
knowledge or skills are ever 



assessed. It is always Individually, 
usually with pencil and paper. Most 
people. Gowen believes, do not do 
as well on pencil and paper tasks 
as in performance. She suggests 
we consider how the 
implementation of new technolog^^ 
sometimes destroys existing 
communities of practice that give 
people the chance to create 
knowledge together. She asks. If a 
system prevents workers from 
using knowledge they have, who 
has the problem? 

Gowen also has some reservations 
about Total Quality Management 
and the organization of work. Whtu 
TQM is misapplied, she argues, 
workers are worked more. Does It 
benefit all stakeholders? And just 
what Is the relationship between 
TQM and literacy? Does literacy per 
se produce quality? 

Finally. Gowen wamts to create 
awareness of the complexity of 
organizational Interventions in the 
name of literacy. She warns of 
several dangers, among them 
burden-shlftlng. which can take 
different forms. One is a process of 
"shifting" an underlying 
organizational problem onto a more 
easily articulated/more easily 
solved problem, e.g. identifying 
literacy alone as the key to 
increased productivity. Another is 
burden-shifting to an Intervenor. 
e.g. bringing in short-term outside 
help, which can often weaken a 
system and leave it even further in 
need. 

As the rhetoric of literacy and 
productivity becomes more 
commonplace. Gowen reminds 
literacy practitioners that we have 
to expand our own repertoire of 
questions and concerns to avoid 
betaylng the very people we believe 
we are helping. 

[L.S.I 
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Teamwork cuts both ways 



by Glenda Lewe 

"Teamwork" has become a much- 
valued concept in the modern 
workplace. The Total Quality 
Management (TQM) movement 
has contributed to the rise in 
importance of "teamwork." 
Quality workplaces are oriented 
towards a systems approach to 
production and output; by 
work ng in teams, individual 
workers get to know both their 
role in the system and how they 
can best "optimize" the system. It 
takes a new kind of thiiiking and 
a new kind of trust. 

However, there are DIFFERENT 
concepts of teaimwork. I 
experienced one of them at a 
recent seminar I attended in New 
Orleans. The name of the 
exercise was "LOST IN THE 
DESERT." On the surface, it 
looked like an ideal team working 
exercise. Teams were randomly 
chosen, brought together as 
equals and had a common goal. 
They were an ideal size 
(4-6), male and female. 
Participants were asked to 
prioritize 15 items necessary to 
their survival. A process for 
consensus-seeking was 
established for the exercise, 
which started with each person 
doing an individual rating and 
then seeking a group rating. 
There was one additional task in 
which a small n^echano derrick 
was assembled by these same 
teams. 

The exercises were Intended as 
practical hands-on-tools for basic 
skills practitioners and other 
adult educators to try out the 
team concept ana to understand 



how its dynamics will affect our 
future work with workplace 
literacy initiatives. 

Old-Style teamwork 

Yet. as I watched the team 
exercises unfold (and participated 
in my own team). I was struck 
with uneasiness. Something was 
wrong. I was unable to pinpoint 
my concern until later that day, 
after discussion with a colleague 
and friend who had also attended 
the session. Suddenly, the 
problem became clear. We 
realized with a start that there 
are several kinds of teamwork, 
and that the exercises we had 
Just participated in belonged 
more to the old hierarchical style 
of management than to the new 
"quality" approach. We felt the 
exercise was actually a dangerous 
and false example which could 
lead educators down a blind path. 
What we had seen was a highly 
competitive team, with aggression 
winning out over introspection 
and little effort to find true 
consensus. 

What led us to this conclusion? 
And-if there are indeed several 
kinds of teamwork-how are they 
differentiated? 

To answer these ]uestions, we 
had to go back to the constitution 
of the teams. The teams were 
assembled randomly (determined 
by where people sat in the room) 
rather than according to people's 
areas of expertise. Since no effort 
had been mad^ to form teams 
based on a logic of the 
contribution each member could 
make, the teams became 
dominated by a few strong 



individuals. There was no effort 
by these individuals to solicit 
meaningful "other" input, since 
there was no reason to believe 
that others had anything of 
significance to contribute. 

Quality teamwork 

In a quality-oriented workplace, 
where systems and processes are 
important, each team member is 
recognized as having something 
unique and valuable to contribute 
based on a role within the 
system. For instance, in a cookie 
company, if the team is looking at 
how to bring a production line 
into statistical control, the 
contributions of the baker who 
bakes the cookies, the packer 
who packs the products and the 
mechanic who services the 
machinery are all of significance. 
They are not COMPETING within 
the team, as in the examples I 
saw. 

In the quality concept of 
teamwork, workers contribute to 
the group their own expertise, 
based on their role within the 
system, and their knowledge of 
procedures and of the prior and 
subsequent stages of the 
processes they aire working with. 
This means that each team 
member is doing something 
different from every other member 
— contributing a perspective 
based on "unique contribution" 
rather than on competition. This 
concept requires analysis by team 
members of how TOGETHER the 
various areas of expertise 
displayed by team members can 
be used to optimize the system. 
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Challenge to adult 
educators 

If all this is a challenge to the 
managers and workers 
themselves, adult educators who 
may be called into a workplace as 
consultants on training programs 
such as Basic Skills need to 
understand the principles of this 
new teamwork before they can 
design and implement 
appropriate programs. If 
workplaces are becoming more 
"laterally" focused because of 
teamwork, then bcjsic skills 
programs will need to reflect that 
reality In course Intake. More 
and more, programs will be 
designed to reflect diversity in 
divisions and levels rather than 
organized according to hierarchy 
or rank. Course content will also 
be influenced. Workers need 
different skills to work In teams 
than to work as individuals; an 
added importance is placed on 
oral communication (speaking 
and listening), problem- solving, 
note-taking, drawing flow 
diagrams and control charts. 

For anyone wishing to explore 
further the dynamics of a Team 
within the "Total Quality" 
concept, I highly recommend The 
Team HandboGk, by Continuous 
Improvement expert Peter R. 
Scholtes, available from Joiner 
Associates, Madison Wisconsin. 
[G.L.I 

Glenda Lewe, an Ottawa-based 
workplace consuitcint. specializes in 
organizational analysis, skills 
development cind communications. 
Tel: (613) 233-3783. 



Quality 
teamwork 
is a system 
based on: 

All of which work well 
together when moving on 
a lateral plane — but 
when looked at 
hierarchically and 
vertically, 

spell... spell... Well, how 
could it be that all these 
positive characteristics 
could come together in a 
less than positive way, 
speUing DISUNITY? The 
villain is the old model 
intra- team competition 
which can neutralize even 
the most sterling qualities 
that pailicipants bring to 
a work team. 




Dialogue 

ong team mem^i 



^Understanding^ 

^ of a joint mission 




Note-taking 

to record ideas 





Interaction 

to move towards improvement. 






Timeliness . 

:o ensure implementation 



8 IN THE CLASSROOM 



Drawing some further links to literacy: ABE students respond 



In 5>n earlier issue of LAC, I wrote 
at length about some classroom 
research that art teacher Catherine 
Bates and I have carried on for 
almost two years specifically 
exploring the ways in which 
drawing/painting can be used as 
modes of creativity eJong with 
WTitlng. Last year, we published a 
collection of student drawing and 
writing entitled Drawing: A link to 
literacy, where we suggested that 



drawing for adult students 
functions as an untapped way of 
knowing and also stimulates oral 
and written literacy. 

Unfortunately, ways of 
knowtog/ learning visually have 
been effectively filtered out of 
gdmost all adolescent and adult 
classrooms except in Fine Arts 
programs or in therapeutic 
situations (art as therapy). 



However, our experiment, 
supplemented by those of 
colleagues who have shared some 
of their own work with us, is 
pushing us to contini our project. 

One colleague who has adapted 
some of our ideas is her own 
classroom is Montreal ABE teacher 
Isa Helfleld, This fall, she took a 
set of Drawing: A link to literacy to 
her adult En^ish class, read some 



A Dream 
A while ago 
I had an odd dream 
That struck my mind. 
In the dream I was 
not a man and not a 
wolf but a strange 
mixture of both. I 
lived in a nightmarish 
city filled with 
people who shunned 
me because I was 
difftent. In this 
dream I sat in 
a dark comer and 
watched those (hat 
went by. After a while 
the flow of people 
stopped and a hole 
oppcned in the wall 
of bodies and a 
lone wolf walked 
trough I got up 
and followed the 
wolf as it turned 
and left. It Icaa 
me to the edge 
of town and 
into a dark forest. 
After travelling for 
only a few minutes, 
we came out into 
a clearing which 
was filled with 
wolves. I realized, 
with extreme 
joy that I was 
a wolf. 
A.B. 




t ' 



, r>a\ 



I. He 



Drawing: A link to Literacy p.37. 



A Dream 

by Ronni Alampour 

Seemingly what you see in your dream is just "dream," but in your dream sometimes you see the real face of 
anything who is around you. Discovery is where the wall being opened and result of following or tracing on of the 
dengrous animal - like wolf make you deeply thirJc and slow slow feeling that being wolf is not that bad. Perhaps 
wolf has more concern about his nature but, he can't describe it. Although; compare to Human bing, animal has 
more sense but, can't appear in public and express himself, dream about "being animal" is sensetional feeling for 
those who invisaged violence in their past. 
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of the work aloud with them and 
gave them each the text to read 
through within that class period. 
Then she suggested that they 
might wish to write and draw 
something of their own, either in 
response to what they had Just 
read or on another subject that 
meant something to them. Just as 
Catherine's students had been 
immersed in the task she had set, 
so were Isa's students. With their 
limited command of English, they 
still produced powerful rough 



drafts far more compelling than 
anything elicited by a standard 
textbook exercise. 

Reproduced here are two samples, 
the original piece of 
writing/ drawing from the 
published text beside tlie ones 
produced by Isa's students. Of 
some Interest, beside the strength 
of thought in these sam] les, Is the 
evidence of Just how personal a 
process reading is. Note the 
transformation of subject in each 



case. In "Thirteen We Stand," S.H. 
expressed his patriotism and his 
chagrin at the "petty squabbles" he 
saw threatening Canada during the 
constitutional debates in 1991. 
For Paul Lee, the poem and 
drawing call forth an intensely 
personal comparison of life in Hong 
Kong and Canada. The drawing 
was the stimulus for his poem. 
How many of us have ever written 
a line to rival "A calm heart is the 
same as still water on a lake?" 
[L.S.] 




Drawing: A link to Literacy p. 25. 



\M^Ji^:/: /(c ^^a^ jfA/; . 4f/Uy ^i-:^^ XvT'^J 

. / .. (I 

, S^'f^ "'f'f^ ^'^itj ^'<r<' 

\ y ^^A' .'UiZX ^^ya^j ./^y / 



Thirteen we stand 
Anylliing less and weMI fall 
To be rcassimilaied one and all 
And then will come a time 
Thai every one of us will hale 



So 1 ask you now 

All those whpo believe themselves " Distincl" 
To forget about your petty squables and think 
About the country we have 
With its majesty and grace 



Bcmg the newest addition of the United And put Canada first and everyone else in ihcir place. 
States. S,H. 



}A V > 



: hi. 



■ .'J » < . \ 
i / * 



What reminds you of a relaxed way of life ? 
In Hong Kong everyone is busy with his life 
No time to rest, play, chat with lovers 
They live for money 

What makes one struggle to survive ? 
Vm not busy in my life 



I have time to lie down on my lawn chair 

A calm heart is the same as still water on a lake 

' talk with lovers as long as I like 

I take care of my plants after sweet dreams 

My desire is fulfilled in Canada only. 

by Paul Lee 
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Total quality in 

community-based 

programs 

Review of Framework for Assessing 
Program Quality, A Community 
Based Approach to Literacy Program 
Evaluation, by Sondra Gayle Stein, 
Association for Community Based 
Education, Washington, 1993, 34 
pages. 

This handbook is constructed on 
the premise that the principles of 
quality management work and 
can be as efifectively applied in 
volunteer, community based 



programs as they can in business 
and formal education settings. 

Sondra Stein writes that she was 
"especially interested in 
communicating the central idea of 
TQM: That changes in how a 
program does things results in 
changes in such bottom line 
issues as retention and 
achievement." 

Stein Identifies three defining 
characteristics for the framework: 

1) It is a diagnostic tool. 

2) It is a systemic approach to 



quality, i.e. it not only 
Identifies key elements for 
program success, but shows 
hoW these elements relate to 
each other. 
3) It is not prescriptive. 

The following excerpt illustrates 
the type of indicators and 
measures that can be used by a 
community based program as 
evidence of systemic support for 
developing critical literacy in 
quality programs. 



Indicators 


Sample Measures 


a. Processes and structures are in place to 
ensure that assessment is participatory, is 
integrated into the instrurjtional process, 
focuses on learnor strengths, and occurs at 
frequent intervals. 


o learners have opportunities to identify their literacy 
practices, articulate and analyze their beliefs about 
literacy, and expand their repertoire of literacy strategies. 

o program uses a range of assessment methods, eg. 
competency-based simulations, performance of real life 
tasks, daily logs, portfolio collection and analysis, 
standardized tests. 


b. Processes and structures are in place for 
building learners' knowledge and skills 
through curriculum which respects 
differences in goals, preferred learning 
styles, background and experience, 
language and culture. 


o program uses learner-centered instructional strategies, 
building curriculum in response to identified learner and 
community interests and concerns. 

o program is adequately supplied with sufficient books, 
materials and equipment appropriate to learners' needs, 
background, language and culture. 


c. Processes and structures are in place for 
generating curriculum and integrating 
materials about problems/issues learners 
raise. 


^ frequency with which learners bring issues to classroom. 

o checklist of issues they bring. 

o existence of curriculum/materials reflecting issues 
learners bring. 


d. Processes and structures are in place that 
engage staff and learners as co-investigators 
of adult literacy beliefs and practices, of adult 
learning strategies, and of factors that enable 
adults to change their literacy practices and 
use developing literacy skills in life situations. 


o program staff develop and practice skills in 
participatory research. 

o learners are encouraged to value their own experience 
and knowledge through activities that engage them in 
analysing their own literacy practices within the program 
and their larger world. 




To order Framework for Assessing Program Quality, send US $10 plus postage and handling to 
Association for Community Based Education (ACBE), 1805 Florida Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009, Tel; (202) 462-6333; Fax: (202) 232-8044. [L.S.] 
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Literacy Partners of Quebec Annual General Meeting 



Literacy Partners of Quebec (LPQ), the English-language literacy coalition in Quebec, held its AGM on November 4, 
1993 in conjunction with the AGM of The Movement for Canadian Literacy, at Dawson College in Montreal. 

LPQ chose Its new board and executive for 1993-94. The officers are: 

President Linda Shohet 

Vice-President Leona Grise 

Secretary Marion Daigle 

Treasurer t»b.a. 



LPQ 




(L. to R.) Ann Gauvin, Past President LPQ; James Moore, 
student; Linda Shohet, President LPQ. 



(L.) Roy Bourke, President MCL; (R.) 
Nancy Jennings, Executive-Director 
MCL. 



(L to R.) LPQ Coordinator 
Isa Helfield, Grace Saabas, 
Helen Owers. 




LPQ Vice-president Leona Gris6 Roslyn Cohen and Julie Greto 



LPQ Board member Johanne 
Bilodeau & student committee 
coordinator Scott McKeown. 
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1994 RESOURCE-TEACHER PROJECT (WINTER 1994) 

The Centre for Literacy of Quebec & The Canadian 

Congress for Learning Opportunities for Women 

Literacy and minority women learners 




Background 

The Resource- teacher project is 
a collaborative learning group of 
teachers/ tutors or community 
workers drawn from different 
milieus (schools, colleges, work, 
community-based organizations) 
making the connection between 
literacy and opportunities. It has 
been offered at The Centre for 
Literacy since 1990. The project 
for 1994 is dedicated to women 
from cultural minorities. Many 
of these women have been denied 
access to education in their own 
countries and continue to face 
formidable barriers In Cajiada. 

Objectives 

1 .To read about and discuss 
various aspects of literacy and 
culture: Early literacy, adult 
basic literacy, workplace/ 
workforce literacy, women and 
literacy, media literacy, etc. and 
to develop an operational 
definition of literacy that is 
culture and gender- sensitive. 

2. To study task designs and group 
organization /methods that 
integrate reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and critical 



analysis to empower women as 
learners. 

3. To develop culture and gender- 
sensitive materials and 
approaches for women in 
minority ccmmunities or an 
alternate related project decided 
upon by the participant and the 
sponsoring school /college or 
community or;^^lz.ation. 

4. To provide opportunities for 
participants to present their 
projects at conferences and 
meetings. 

We invite participants to add their 
own objectives to these. Because 
each participant brings years of 
experience In different areas, we 
have established a collaborative 
model that fosters the sharing of 
expertise. We encourage 
participants to concentrate on a 
project that is personally 
compelling. 

Criteria 

For 1994, the Resource-teacher 
project wants to include teachers, 
social workers and tutors working 
with women from cultural 
communities. We will weigh 



applications according to the 
possibility of participants applying 
their work directly in their own 
milieu. 

Anyone interested in participating 
will be asked for a letter outlining 
the reasons for her Interest and 
acknowledging an understanding 
of and commitment to the project 
objectives. 

Dates 

Beginning the first week of 
February 1994 - May 1994. 
Weekly meetings at The Centre for 
Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Room 4B-1, Montreal. 

Fees: None. Participants must 
be released /supported by their 
institutions or organizations and 
make a commitment for the full 
session. The Centre for Literacy 
provides the training through its 
grant from The National Literacy 
Secretariat, Human Resources 
and Labour Canada. 

Information: (514)931-8731, 
local 1415. We can tell you whom 
to contact at your institution or 
organization to facilitate 
pairticipation. 



Thinking critically about language, race & gender 

i^n collaboration with The Canadian Congress for Learning Opportunities for Women [CCLOW]) 

and sexist language particularly as it affects 
women's learning. 

The workshop will also help participants explore 



Leader 



Olivia Rovlnescu. Concordia University 
Clifton Ruggles, Concordia University, 
PSBGM 

Date: Saturday. January 29» 1994 
Place: Dawson College 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Fee: $80*00 (includes materials and Itmch) 



This workshop will help participants learn how to 
think criticaliy about race and gender. Emphasis 
will be placed on the process of analyzing racist 



the extent to which the *^Iitlcs of one*s location" 
and prior belief system influence the reasoning 
process. What counts as valid reasons and valid 
evidence upon which to base an argument, and 
how do cultural asstmiptlons about race and 
gender hinder both access to, and possibilities of, 
learning for women? 
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Montreal Conferences 

Learning Disabilities 
Association of Quebec 

19th International Conference 
"Learning Side by Side" 
March 17- 19, 1994 
InformaUon: Tel: (514) 847-1324; 
Fax: (514) 281-5187 

Springboards 1994 

English Language Arts Conference 
April 14- 15, 1994 

Chronological 
Conference Listing 

1993 Modem Language 
Association 

December 26-30, 1993 
Toronto, ON 

College Composition and 
Conununication (CCCC) 
Winter Workshop 

January 6 -8, 1994 
Clearwater Beach. FL 

1994 Annual Conference on 
Lifelong Learning 

"Re-educating America: 
Technology and Higher 
Education** 

February 16- 18, 1994 
San Diego, OA 

Information: Jim Boss (619) 563-7144 

1994 Conference on College 
Composition and 
Commtmication 

March 16- 19, 1994 
Nashville. TN 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

March 19-22, 1994 
Chicago, IL 

Information: ASCD. 1250 N. Pitt St.. 
Alexandria VA 22314. (703) 549-91 10 



Bard College Institute for 
Writing and Thinking 

"How to Read a Book" 
April 15, 1994 
Simon's Rock Campus 
Great Barrington, MA 

International Reading 
Association (IRA) 

May 8- 12, 1994 
Toronto, ON 

Information: IRA Conference Division, 
800 Barksdale Rd., 
P.O. Box 8139. Newark. DE 
19714. USA 

Canadian Cotmcil for Teachers 
of English and Language Arts 
(CCTELA) 

"Literacy Through the Looking 
Glass** 

May 4-7, 1994 
Moncton, NB 

Whole Language Umbrella 

July 14 -17, 1994 
San Diego, CA 

Media Education: Instructional 
Imperatives for the Year 2000 

NCTE Commission on Media 
Assembly & National 
Telemedia Council 
July 22-24, 1994 
University of Wisconsin 
Information: Karen Neither. NCTE. 
Tel: (217) 328-3870, ext. 203 

Global Conversations on 
Language and Literacy 

International conference 

co-sponsored by NCTE, 

The National Writing Project and 

Department of Defense 

Dependents Schools (DoDDS) 

August 15-17, 1994 

Oxford. England 

Information: Linda Oldham. NCTE. 

Tel: (217) 328-3870 ext. 282; 

fax: (217) 328-9645 



National Conference on Family 
Literacy 

October 1994 
Ottawa, ON 

National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) 

November 14-16, 1994 
Orlando, FL 

International Reading 
Association (IRA) 

April 30 -May 4, 1995 
Anaheim, CA 

Summer Institutes 

Summer Institute for Teachers 
of Literature 

"Literature of the Americas: A 
Critical Perspective 
National Council of Teachers of 
English 

College Section 
June 5-8, 1994 
Myrtle Beach, SC 

Bard College Stunmer 
Workshops 

Institute for Writing and 
Thinking includes: 
Writing to Learn 
Visual Thinking 
Exploring Women's Writing 
Writing Retreat for Teachers, 
and more 
July 11 -15, 1994 
Annendale-on-Hudson, NY 
Information: (914) 758-7432 

Details on listings available from 
The Centre for Literacy. (514) 
931-8731. local 1415. 
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Literacy Partners of Quebec & 
The Centre for Literacy of Quebec 

Reading Recovery Information Session: Thursday, January 20, 1994 

What is reading recovery? 

Reading Recovery Is an early, short term lnter\^entlon program for the lowest achieving students In grade one. 
regardless of their ethnic, linguistic or socio-economic background. Intelligence, language achlevment. physical 
handicaps or learning disabilities. 
What is its goal? 

Its goal Is to enable these at-risk students to make accelerated progress and to become competent. Independant readers 
within the average band of literacy achlevment In approximately 12 to 20 weeks of daily 30-mlnute lessons. 

Date: Thursday. January 20, 1994 

Time: 7:30 - 9:30 P.M. 

Place: Dawson College, Room t.b.a. 

Presenters: Fergus Reid. Site Coordinator. Canadian Institute for Reading Recovery 
Bonnie O'Donoghue. Coordinator of Eairly Literacy and Reading Recovery, 
Scarborough Board of Education 



Session 1 Overview: 
An introduction to 
Reading Recovery 

Topics will include historical 
perspective, research, structure, 
teacher training, and a child's 
lesson. 

Leaders: Fergus Reld and 

Bonnie O'Donoghue 

Audience: Teachers and 
administrators 



Session IIA 

For teachers only 

Topics will Include detailed lesson 
components, diagnostic 
procedures, analysis of student's 
reading 

Leader: Bonnie O'Donoghue 



Session IIB 

For administrators only 

Topics will include system 
Implementation, impact on early 
literacy development, cost 
analysis, staff development. 

Leader: Fergus Reld 



The evening will be divided into three sessions for teachers and administrators: 

N.B. The presenters will be available for consultation axid more individual discussion on Friday morning. 
January 21. Those most likely to benefit from this session aire teachers and administi'ators who have done 
prior research on Reading Recovery £uid would like to explore the specifics of Implementing It In a particular 
board /Institution. No charge for either session; registration required to ensure availability of space. 
R.S.V.P (514) 931-8731» local 1415» by Monday* January 17. 



The Centre for Literacy and Dawson College 1993- 1994 Workshops Seminars 



Numeracy: 
The relationship 
between 

mathematics and 
language 

Leader:Brlan Smith, 

Dawson 

College 
Date: Thursday, 

Feb. 8, 1994 
Time: 5:30 p.m. to 

9:00 p.m. 



Rethinking 
workplace literacy: 
Building programs 
that make sense in a 
changing workplace 
Leader: Sondra Stein, 

National Institute 

for Literacy. 

Washington. D.C. 
Date: Thursday, 

April 7, 1994 
Time: 5:30 p.m. to 

9:00 p.m. 



Virtual Realities: 
From the concrete to 
the barely 
imaginable 

Leader: Stephen 

Marcus, 

University of 

California 
Date: Friday, April 14, 

1994 

Time: 9:00 a.m. to 
4:00 p.m. 



Designing brief 
writing / thinking 
assignments across 
the disciplines 

Leader: John Bean, 

Seattle 

University 
Date: Friday. May 27. 

1994 

Time: 9:00 a.m. to 

4:00 p.m. 
For Information: Catherine 
Duncan. (514) 931-8731, local 
1415. Fax: (514) 931-5181. 
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Information request 

• On seniors' literacy projects 
Information is requested from 
anyone involved in projects on 
literacy related to seniors and 
looking at the following issues: 

• Public awareness of the need 
for seniors' literacy programs 

• Literacy levels as an indicator 
of seniors being able to access 
services 

• Alternative methods of 
providing information for 
seniors with low levels of 
literacy 

Contact: Jean Dirk, Something 
Special for Seniors, Medicine Hat 
College, 299 College Drive S.E., 
Medicine Hat, AB, TIA 3Y6 
Tel: (403)517-4303: 
Fax:(403) 527-0459 

• On hc^alth and family 
planning in ABE/BSL 
classrooms 

The Massachusetts System for 
Adult Basic Education Support 
(SABES) provides staff and 
program development support for 
adult education programis across 
the state. They are looking for 
information on ABE or ESL 
teachers and programs 
addressing health and family 
planning In the classroom. They 
are interested primarily In good, 
innovative » unpublished 
curricula, training packets, 
classroom materials, and In 
teachers who are developing and 
using these materials. 
To share, contact Lou Wollrab, 
SABES Information Coordinator, 
Internet ID: sabes@world.std.com 
If you are not on Internet, contact 
NALD: Tel: (519) 452-4446; 
Fax: (519) 451-8831. They will send 
your information on to SABES. 

Call for papers/proposals 

• Woment lit<^racy and 
developmeiA^ 
Convergence 1994 

Convergence is an international 
Journal of adult education 
published by the International 



Council for Adult Education. In 
preparation for its Fifth World 
Assembly in the Arab region In 
September 1994, and in 
recognition of the United Nations 
Fourth World Conference in 1995 
on Women's Action for Equality, 
Development and Peace, the 
Council is publishing a special 
issue on the conference theme: 
Women, Literacy and 
Development. Although the issue 
v/lll highlight the educational 
challenges and actions of women 
of the Arab region, the editors 
welcome articles from all regions. 

Some preliminary Ideas for 
exploration: 

• Discussion of the higher 
Illiteracy rates for women in 
some regions 

• The challenges women face In 
accessing literacy programs 

• Descriptions of case studies, 
successful projects 

• Exploration of how to 
strengthen adult education 
organizations to support the 
education and work of women 

• Discussion of how Illiteracy 
prevents women from achieving 
equity in terms of control over 
land, financial resources, 
education, work, politics and 
decision-making 

• Discussion of how and if 
literacy programs for women 
combat poverty 

• Examination of the role of 
women's organizations — 
development work vs. charity 

In an effort to maintain regional 
and gender balance In content. 
Convergence invites proposals 
before accepting; articles. 
Proposal deadline: January 31, 
1994. Article (2500 words) 
deadline: March 30, 1994 
Send to: Convergence, International 
Council for Adult Education. 720 
Bathurst Street, #500. Toronto. ON. 
M5S 2R4. 

Tel: (416) 588-1211: 

Fax: (416) 588-5725: Internet-mall: 

icae@web.apc.org 



• Conference for Teachers 
of English and Language 
Arts (CCTELA) 

Moncton, NB, May 4 - 7. 1994 
Literacy Through the Looking Glass 
Forms available from: Pam Sheridan 
Weldon. 574 Salisbury Road. 
Monctcn. NB. 

ElE 1B8; Tel: (506) 855-1017 

• Whole Language 
Umbrella 5th Annual 
International Conference 

"Inviting Diversity" 

San Diego. CA 

July 14-17. 1994 

90-minute sessions 

Forms available from: Virginia Little, 

814 Amiford Drive. San Diego, 

CA 92107-4206, 

Tel: (619) 223-4328 

Deadline: December 31, 1993 

Homespim/ Family Literacy 
Instruction Semin&r 

March 1 - 3, 1994 
Brooks Campus, Medicine Hat 
College Brooks AB 
This semiriar will provide 
participants with a foundation In 
family literacy and with the 
information needed to instruct a 
Homespun program. Curriculum 
and parent handbook Included. 
Fee: $363.80 (GST included) 

Deadline: February 24, 1994 
Infonnation: Bonnie Annicchiarico 
or Karen Nelson (403) 362-1677. 

Publications 

The Back-to School 
Survival Guide for Women . 

by Nora D. Randall published by 
the B.C. Network of the Canadian 
Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for Women. 

The notion of returning to school 
has crossed the minds of many 
women, but it often seems 
confusing, daunting, or plain 
impossible. Recognizing that going 
back to school is different for 
every woman who begins the 

continued on page 16 
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continued from pagelS 

process, this book guides a 
woman through the major steps. 
It helps her ask the right 
questions and provic'es important 
Information about returning to a 
learning environment. With 
practical ad /ice from real-life 
scenarios, and acknowledging the 
lighter side of a Journey which has 
its ups and downs, this guide 
emphasiises that with persistence 
and determination, it can be done. 

Ordering 
information: The 
Back-to School 
Survival Guide 
[for Women is 
free to women 
interested in 
returning to 
school. For 
those who 
can aflford 
to 

purchase, the 
cost is SI 0.00 + 7% 
GST. To obtain a free copy or 
copies, please send a cheque or 




money order to cover cost of 
mailing as listed below. If 
purchasing, enclose $10.00/copy + 
GST. 

Mailing costs: 1-20 copies, $3.75; 
20 + copies, 2% of total order (# of 
books X $10.00 X .02 = cost of 
mailing). 

Send to: CCLOW -BC Network, c/o 
Bonjour Books, #230 - 87 11 Beckwlth 
Road, Richmond, BC, V6X 1V4 Tel: 
Toll-free: 1-800-665-8002 



DRAWING: A 
link to Literacy 

Stunning 
drawings and 
moving texts 
on social and 
personal 
issues that 
touch us all 
- war, race, 
love. AIDS, 
pollution - 
produced 
by college 
students. 

To order a copy send a 




cheque for $10.00 plus $3.00 
shipping & handling plus 
applicable sales tax(es) in Canada. 
Cheque is payable to The Centre 
for Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke 
Street West, Montreal, Quebec, 
H3Z 1A4. 

Information on special price for 
multiple copies: (514) 931-8731. 
local 1415. 

Promises to keep 

The following paragraph appeeired 
in "Comment and Opinion", by 
Neville Nankivell, in The Financial 
Post Thursday. November 4. 
1993: 

" The new Liberal government — 
being sworn In today In the same 
Rideau HaU where tlie [Canada 
Post Corporation 1993 Flight for 
Freedom! literacy awards were 
presented — has rightly promised 
to continue the National Literacy 
Program set up in 1988. It will 
also restore a recent 20% cut In 
funding. Originally a $1 10- 
million. five-year commitment, the 
program supports various literacy 
Initiatives." 



[to subscribe, complete this form and mail it with your cheque to: 
I The Centre for Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke Street West, 



' Montreal, guebec, Canada H3Z 1 A4 



$95.00 (Plea«e mark choice) 



1 1 enclose a cheque for $10.00 $55.00 . 

I Make cheque payable to The Centre for Literacy. 

I On multiple orders outside Montreal, please add $3.50 additional postage. 



N2une: 



Institution: 
Address: 



Dept: 




Postal Code: 



Tel: 



Fax: 



Single subscription $10,00 
Multiple subscription (lO) $55,00 
Multiple subscription (20) $95.00 

Back issues available 

For special prices on institutional subscriptions of 
100 or more, call (514) 931-8731 ext. 1415 
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Literacy Adjr^s 
the Currictdum 

is published four times 
during the academic 
year by The Centre 
for Literacy 
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McLulian on media literacy 



Perhaps this age of 
specialists is in need of 
creative trespassers. 
— Arthur Koestler. 
The Sleepwalkers 

Listening to Eric 
McLuhan, I think of 
Koestler's creative 
trespassers, the rare 
individuals who defy the 
age of specialization to 
roam in varied fields of 
knowledge. McLuhan is a 
^■lumanist in an electronic 
world, a main trained In 
the classics and 
traditional literary 
studies who stretches the 
frame to examine new 
media and technology. 

Eric McLuhan facilitated 
an exchange on media 
literacy in early October 
at The Centre for 
Literacy. In a low-key, 
self-deprecating manner, 
he drew on a lifetime of 
theory-building by his 
father and himself to 
establish the "ground" for 
the evening's discussion. 
McLuhan has spent 
much of his learning life 
developing a set of "laws" 
that could account for 
Marshall McLuhan's and 
his ovm understanding of 
media and its impact on 
^^human beings. Their 
^^indings rely heavily on 
theories of perception. 

For much of the evening, 
McLuhan pulled on some 
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Eric McLuhan at The Centre for 

of his key assumptions or 
"discoveries" as a way of 
getting the audience to 
question some of their 
own assumptions about 
media. One of those 
discoveries is that "each 
of man's artefacts is in 
fact a kind of word, a 
metaphor that translates 
experience from one form 



Literacy, October 1993. 

into another." (Laws. p. 3) 
Another is that "it makes 
no difference whatever 
whether one considers as 
artefacts or as media 
things of a tangible 
"hardware" nature such 
as bowls and clubs or 
forks and spoons, or tools 
and devices and engines, 
railways, ...computers. 



and so on; or things of a 
"software" nature such as 
theories or laws of 
science, philosophical 
systems, ...forms or styles 
in painting or poetry or 
drama or music, and so 
on." (Laws, p. 3). 

The segments on pages 
2-3 are a selection of 
McLuhan's comments. 
Illustrations, and 
responses to questions on 
that evening. Most of this 
issue of Media Focus is 
devoted to reprinting 
(with permission) textual 
excerpts which elaborate 
McLuhan' s theoretical 
position on media; there 
are also some practical 
applications for teaching. 
On page 4 are fuller 
discussions, excerpted 
from books and speeches, 
of some of the ideas 
touched on below. A 
selection of classroom 
applications starts on 
p. 6 and Laws of Media is 
reviewed on k8. 

Like all trespassers, 
McLuhan generates 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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Teaching medi^: other perspectives Page 6 

Review of Laws of Media: The New Science Page 8 
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is a supplement to Literacy 
Across the Curriculum 

published four times a year by 
The Centre for Literacy, inc. 
3040 Sherbrooke St. West, 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada, H3Z 1A4 
Tel: (514) 931-8731 , Ext: 141 5 

Editor 

Linda Shohet 
Supplement editor 
Judy Brandeis 
Layout & design 



The Centre for Literacy/Le 
Centre d'Alphabetisatlon Is a 
resource centre and teacher- 
training project designed to 
provide training, research, and 
information services which 
promote and link the 
advancement of literacy in the 
schools, tne workplace and the 
community. The Centre 
gratefully acknowledges the 
support of the National Literacy 
Secretariat, Human Resources 
and Labour Canada and 
Dawson College. 




Literacy for the 21st century 
Literacy encompasses a 
complex set of abilities to 
understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a 
culture for personal and 
community development. In a 
thechnological society, the 
concept of literacy is expanding 
to include the media and 
electronic text, in addition to 
alphabetic and number 
systems. ThesB abilities vary in 
different social and cultural 
contexts according to need and 
demand. Individuals must be 
given life-long earning 
opportunities to move along a 
continuum that includes the 
reading and writing, critical 
understanding, and decision- 
making abilities they need in 
their community. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

strong reactions from 
specialists in many of the 
fields he crosses — 
literary critics, 
communications 
specialists, 



psychologists... But, at 
the least, McLuhan 
provokes ways of thinking 
about media that set 
them both inside and 
against a tradition of 
literacy. Anyone either 



studying or teaching 
media has something to 
gain by testing 
McLuhan's laws. (LSI 



A gathering of McLuhan thoughts on media 



Figure /ground as 
the starting point 
of perception 

We have areas of 
attention and inattention 
which can be conceived 
as figure and ground. 
Most people tend to 
confine attention to the 
content i.e. what we have 
called figure. But it is the 
ground of any situation 
that Is in charge. .. 
Always ask what is the 
ground in any situation. 




• The transformative 
power of a medium 

The content of any 
medium is always an 
older medium i.e. the 
content of TV is movies, 
of movies is novels and 
books, of books is speech, 
something like a series of 
Chinese boxes, but the 
moment one medium 
envelopes another, it 
transforms it. A movie on 
TV is no longer a movie, 
does not have the effect of 
a movie. One medium 
transforms another. The 
impact of a movie from 
the video store is TV. 

* On musak 

One of the greatest art 



forms of the past thirty 
years is musak. It was 
designed to be ignored, 
but to have an effect 
when ignored that it 
could not have if attended 
to; it creates an 
environment .. Its 
designers have 
engineered out all the 
figure. 




• Artefacts as media 

What is the medium of 
the car? ... the road and, 
by extension, gas, oil 
companies. Middle East 
politics, suburbs. .etc. 
Looking at any medium, 
you have to do an 
inventory. How do they 
affect the way we live? 
How do they relate to one 
another? The content of 
car, TV, video, etc. is the 
user. 

• Differences between 
film and TV 

On a movie screen, every 
frame is static: it moves 
between full image and 
no image. All action 
occurs when the screen is 
blank; it is supplied by 
the viewer unconsciously. 
(One is aware of it in 
somewhat in silent film.) 
The viewer is working 



madly providing the 
movement. 

On a TV screen, there are 
always a few dots or 
lines. The image is filled 
in by the viewer. A movie 
is filled in frame by 
frame. In TV, blanks are 
filled in. 

• An experiment in 
perception — film /TV 

McLuhan described an 
experiment he conducted 
at FordhaiTi University in 
the late 1960s: 
Students watched three 
short films shown on two 
sides of a bedsheet, one 
side v^th direct light, the 
other with reflected light 
to simulate the effects of 
film and TV. 
After viewing each film, 
the students were asked 
to record a personal 
response. While there 
were not absolute 
differences, there were 
patterns,, regardless of 
the level of sophisticat!on 
or background Those on 
the "film" side of the 
screen wrote like film 
critics, commenting on 
story, narrative, 
continuity, shots, etc. 
Those on the "TV" side of 
the screen talked about 
themselves — how they 
felt, dreams they had 
had. memories, colour, 
mythic interpretation. 



• TV and 

interpersonal 

distance 

TV is a medium of close- 
up. Ned Hall, in The 
Hidden Dimension, 
analyzes distance 
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between people and 
points out that the sense 
of interpersonal distance 
^feLs cultural. Kids reared 
^^n TV like to be closer to 
one ainother than adults 
over 40 do. What we do 
not yet know Is how kids 
raised on TV organize 
themselves and their 
circumstances for 
communication? 

• A study of TV 
studies 

Merrilyn Emery, a 
researcher in New South 
Wales(1985) wrote a 
thesis on all studies of TV 
ever done. Among her 
conclusions: TV is a 
maladaptive, but potent 
medium: all effects 
studied are entirely 
subliminal. It offers 
nothing that improves 
users (in epileptics, 
certain frequencies 
trigger seizures). She 
claims there is no 
^fc vidence that video games 
^'nfmprove hand- eye 
coordination. 

• Medium as message 
Experiments with EEG 
and ads in different 
media have proved that 
response is determined 
by the technology. The 
organism responds to the 
technology. 

• Computer editing 
and writing style 

Don't edit on screen — 
you can't see what you 
want to catch The left 
side of the brain likes 
abstract logic, detail. 
Light behind the screen 
calls on the right brain 
which is holistic. A PC 
word processor book on 
screen has the effect of 
TV. 

New styles of writing are 
^merging from the use of 
phe computer because 
the computer/TV screen 
likes a short attention 
span. For example, the 



average sentence length 
of about 9 to 20 words 
has been getting shorter 
through the twentieth 
century. The average 
length of a Harlequin 
Romance sentence is 9 
words. There are adso 
two new kinds of 




paragraphs in business 
WTiting; the highly 
dramatic, quick-moving 
1 to 2 sentence 
paragraph, and the 2 to 
3 sentence topic- 
development paragraph 
which sets up an 
hypnotic rhythm. 



• Alphabetic 
abstraction 

The first 80 pages of 
Laws of Media was an 
analysis of the alphabet 
as the great abstracter 
that splits 

conscious /unconscious, 
and figure/ground. It 
puts the left brain in 
orbit, exactly the 
opposite of TV/computer 
which appeals to the 
right side 

• Postliteracy 

The end of literacy and 
beginning of postliteracy 
coincide with the advent 
of speed reading and 
colour TV in the 1960s 




A journal called McLuhan studies 

Marshall McLuhan. 
McLuhan Studies has 
three alms: to present 
material written by 
Marshall McLuhan. but 
previously unpublished, 
to print articles about 
his work and v*ritings» 
and to seek fresh 
material from various 
fields and of the kind 
that Interested him. 

McLuhan Studies can be 
ordered from 
Department of Italian 
Studies. University of 
Toronto, Toronto. 
Ontario. Canada 
M5S lAl. 
In Canada* $25.00 
CDN/ issue; In 
U.S. /overseas. $25,00 
US, 

examine, discuss, and to 
continue the work of 




McLuhan Studies r edited 
by Eric McLuhan. began 
publication in 1991 
following a renewal of 
Interest in McLuhan's 
life and work in the late 
1980s. The Anttgonish 
Review (1988) devoted a 
full issue to McLuhan 
and republished it as a 
book one year later. 
Laws of the Media 
appeared in 1988 and 
was immediately 
translated into half a 
dozen languages. Philip 
Marchand brought out 
his biography In 1989. 
And McLuhan*s early 
writings were being 
reissued. 

According to its editor, 
its purpose is to 
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Elaboration on some McLuhan concepts 





These excerpts were 
reprinted from Laws of 
Media and from a 
presentation given to the 
Ontario Council of 
Teachers of English 
(OCTE) in 1989. A note 
following each Indicates 
the source. 

Figure and 
ground as basis 
of perception 

Fi^re' and 'ground' 
entered Gestalt 
psychology from the work 
of Ed^^.ar Rubin, who 
about 1915 used those 
terms to discuss aspects 
of visual perception. They 
have here been 
broadened to embrace the 
whole structure of 
perception and of 
consciousness. All 
situations comprise an 
area of attention (figure) 
and a very much larger 
area of inattention 
(ground). The two 
continually coerce and 
play with each other 
across a common outline 
or boundary or Interval 
that serves to define both 
simultaneously. The 
shape of one conforms 
exactly to the shape of 
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the other. Figures rise out 
of, and recede back Into, 
ground, which Is con- 
figurational and 
comprises all other 
available figures at once. 
For example, at a lecture, 
attention will shift from 
tJie speaker's words to his 
gestures, to the hum of 
the lights or to street 
sounds, to the feel of the 
chair or to a memory or 
association or smell. 
Each new figure in turn 
displaces the others Into 
ground. Ground provides 
the structure or style of 
awareness, the *way of 
seeing' as Flaubert called 
11, or the 'terms on which' 
a figure is perceived. The 
study of ground 'on its 
own terms' is virtually 
impossible; by definition 
it is at any moment 
environmental and 
subliminal. The only 
possible strategy for such 
study entails 
constructing an anti- 
envLronment: such Is the 
normal activity of the 
artist, the only person in 
our culture whose whole 
business has been the 
retrsdning and updating 
of sensibility. 

In the order of things, 
ground comes first and 
the figures emerge later. 
'Coming events cast their 
shadows before them.' 
The ground of any 
technology or artefact is 
both the situation that 
gives rise to It and the 
whole environment 
(medium) of services and 
disservices that it brings 
Into play. These 
environmental side- 
effects Impose themselves 
wllly-nllly as a new form 
of culture. The medium 
Is the message.' Once the 
old ground becomes 
content of a new situation 
it appears to ordinary 
attention as aesthetic 
figure. At the same time a 



new retrieval or nostalgia 
is born. The business of 
the artist has been to 
report on the current 
status of ground by 
exploring those forms of 
sensibility made available 
by each new mode of 
culture long before the 
average man suspects 
that anything has 
changed. [Laws of Media: 
The New Science, p. 5) 





Alphabetic 
mystery 

As Havelock has shown 
at length, the alphabet 
derives from the discovery 
of the consonant — an 
utter figment of the 
Imagination. And this 
must be the central 
mystery of Western 
civilization: whatever 
possessed its inventors to 
imagine and invent the 
alphabet of phonemes? 

The consonant does not 
exist alone: it is always 
accompanied by a vowel 
which it shapes or 
determines. On the other 
hand, because a syllable 
Is a common experience. 



the syllable is a 
reasonable invention. But^P 
our letters are Inherently 
meaningless; the sounds 
they represent are 
meaningless too: a double 
abstraction. In reading, a 
deliberate divorce Is 
Introduced between 
conscious and 
subconscious: some 
things are to be ignored, 
for example, individual 
letters. This may be the 
first example of an 
institutionalized 
subconscious. (OCTE. 
1989) 

Reading and 
**mental movies" 

Reading aloud ended with 
the telegraph. The 
"trilling wire" or nerve 
system outside the body 
private and social drove 
readers to explore the 
inner landscape and to 
drop delivery' to the outer 4^ 
audience. Reading speeds 
doubled or tripled, and 
the inner voice, silent for 
centuries (as Julian 
Jaynes reported) took 
over narration. The 
telegraph office was the 
box-office entrance to the 
movie theatre of the 
mind. 

The familiar "mental 
movie" produced in us by 
a novel can only be 
produced by the high- 
speed passive reader: with 
delivery aloud, the reader 
faces the audience: silent, 
inner and outer coalesce. 
Film and stream-of- 
consclousness style wer^. 
inevitable, both embedded 
In telegraph form. 
Similarly, all electric 
media push inwards, try 
to replace the alphabetic 
split of Inner/ outer and of 
conscious/ subconscious 
by turning everything into 
phantasy. All turns Inner. 
Tribal voices, (OCTE, 
1989) 
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Musak and 

rational 

intelligence 

Meditate a while on the 
muzaks. Here, at the 
peak of form of Western 
culture, as it were, we 
have sired a mode of 
music designed expressly 
to be ignored. And when 
ignored, to have a specific 
effect. Dellberpte. 
programmed ignorance. If 
you pay attention to it. it 
ceases to work. Anything 
constantly repeated has 
the same effect: it 
becomes an object of 
Inattention, a new 
program for the 
subconscious that turns 
the user into a robot. It 
simply and completely 
circumvents the 
intelligence and the 
conscious faculties, 
rendering them 
obsolescent. We retain 
only the dream of 
autonomy. So much for 
the "rational soul" and 
alphabetic man - and the 
I illusion of detachment. 
The only possible 
strategy, then, for 
recovering control is too 
distasteful and too 



arduous for the average 
person, h^you pay 
attention, study it, render 
it conscious, it can't 
work. The reason most 
ads have so little for the 
rational faculties is 
they're not for the 
rational faculties. Non- 
rational knowledge Is 
mimetic and 
Instantaneous, and 
instantly satisfying. 
Reading is too slow. 
(OCTE, 1989) 



Post-literacy 

Post-literacy is not the 
end of literacy but 
perhaps the onset of 
phase IV: following 
deciphering, manuscript 
culture, and the intense 
print phase. We are now 
well over the dividing line 
that was the 60s and 70s. 

Post-literacy will bring 
with it a renaissance; the 
old thing comes back in a 
new form. Probably the 
most exquisite or most 
mannered writing is yet 
to come, something with 
the trembling delicacy of 
oriental dance or 
calligraphy. 

Quite likely we will see a 
reorganization and 
stratification of skills. 
One part of the spectrum 
might feature literacy as 
simply utilitarian, 
without particular 
refinement, rather like 
typical bachelor cooking. 
Indeed, much "utility 
prose" is already at this 
ebb: read a few technical 
manuals or reports. No 
one reads - or writes - 
them for enjoyment or 
amusement. Two other 
plateaux are likely. One, 
the handicraft level, 
would see a facility with 
writing as a polite 
accomplishment, rather 
on a par with needlepoint 
or playing the violin - for 
private aesthetic 
satisfaction. The other 



plateau holds the literati 
in the best sense - a 
relatively small group, 
comparable perhaps to 
classical musicians, able 
to perform across the 
entire spectrum of 
literacy, versed in the 
Western tradition - an 
elite or aristocracy. They 
alone will have full 
rational powers of 
abstraction and 
detachment, will be able 
to control or suppress the 
voice of the inner robot. 
They will be in enormous 
demand because of their 
critical, logical and 
innovative skills, their 
ability to tap the left 
brain and suppress the 
right. They will probably 
not be the leaders - 
unless one or another 
turns pirate or 
entrepreneur. (OCTE. 
1989) 
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The dyslexic: 
Every man 
as cubist 

The present electronic 
age, in its Inescapable 
evocation of simultaneity, 
presents the first serious 
threat to the 2500-year 
dominance of the left 
hemisphere. It is no 
surprise that students 



whos^ right brains have 
had eighteen years' 
education by TV have 
problems with left-brain 
curricula and SAT tests. 

The current spate of 
dylexia and other reading 
difficulties — some 90 per 
cent of victims are 
males — is a direct result 
of TV and other electric 
media pressuring us into 
returning to the right 
hemisphere. Dyslexia is 
an inability to adopt a 
single, fixed point of view 
vi'lth respect to all letters 
and words: conversely, it 
consists of approaching 
letters and words from 
many points of view 
simultaneously (right- 
hemisphere fashion), 
minus the assumption 
that any one way is solely 
correct. As the pressure 
continues, so wUl the 
problems with our left- 
hemisphere alphabet. 
The cubists, as artists 
and 'antennae of the 
race.' detected the shift 
some seventy years ago, 
and explored the 
grammar of this sensory 
modality. If literacy is to 
survive for another 
generation in the West, 
our writing system will 
soon have to be 
completely recast in a 
mould congenial to right- 
hemisphere sensibility 
and satisfactions. We 
might, for example, 
replace it v/ith a syllabary 
of fifty to seventy 
characters. 

(Laws of Media: The New 
Science, p. 76) 
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Teaching media: other perspectives 




Marshall and Eric McLuhar 
collaborated with teacher 
Kathy Hutchon in 1978 to 
write a textbook that 
translated their theory into 
classroom practice. The City 
as Classroom builds a 
program of media studies 
around training students to 
perceive and analyse their 
surroundings in terms of 
"figure, ** the elements we 
consciously note, and 
"ground," the elements of 
which we are not consciously 
aware. Besides devoting 
chapters to the traditional and 
new media — print, radio, 
television, computers, ... 
— they ask students to 
consider artefacts such as the 
automobile and tlie clock as 
media which shape our daily 
lives. 

The City as Classroom, is out 
of print. Eric McLuhan has 
given permission to Media 
Focus to reprint excerpts 
which provide the context for 
some of the exercises below. A 
few have been abridged from 
the original. If you can access a 
copy of this text in your library, 
you will discover a collection of 
hundreds of concrete and 
highly adaptable classrom 
ideas and exercises intended 
to be part of a full program but 
usable in many contexts. \ 
The numbers in brackets 
refers to the page In te 
original text. LS. 



Figure /ground: a 
technique for seeing the 
whole situation 

The terms figure and 
ground, in the sense that 
we are going to use them 
in this book» were first 
introduced ... about 
1915. Strange as it may 
seem , until 1915 there 
had been no satisfaciOty 
terms in general use to 
describe the parts of a 
situation: people could 
only resort to t.dking 
about "this thing" amd 
"that stuff\ or to similar 
indefinite expressions. 
The terms "figure" and 
"foreground" amd 
"background" were in 
use, but they were not 
fully satisfactory^ for the 
study of structure. For 
one thing, they already 
had quite specific 
meanings with reference 
to painting. 

Scholars had observed 
that when a simple 
picture or image is looked 
at for a short while, some 
elements tend to advance 
into the foreground, often 
seem to detach 
themselves from the 
others and to stand out 
some distance from them. 



Quickly or gradually, 
these items in the 
foreground begin to 
monopolize the viewer's 
attention vhile the rest 
are ignored: this is 
termed a figure/ground 
situation. The 
consciously noted 
elements are figure, and 
everything else is ground. 

When we look at a bowl of 
flowers on a red 
tablecloth, we may be 
very conscious of the 
flowers (figure), but much 
less conscious of the 
tablecloth (g^'ound), 
although that tablecloth 
influences the way we see 
the flowers: if the 
tablecloth were blue, for 
Instance, the flowers 
would appear to be a 
slightly different color. 
But if a weaver were 
standing beside us, he or 
she might exclaim, "What 
a beautiful weave In that 
tablecloth 1" (figure), and 
be relatively unconscious 
of the flowers (ground). 

City as Classroom, p. 8- 
9. 



In your own 
experience» you are 
always the figure, as 
long as you are 
conscious. The 
ground is always the 
setting in which you 
exist and act. The 
ground is never 
static; it is always 
changing. The 
interplay between 
you and this 
changing ground 
changes you. 
(Compare your 
picture in the Year 
Book last year with 
your picture this 
year.) (10) 

Exercises 

Figure and ground are 
usually associated with 
visual experience, bat 
they are equally useful 
for noting and analyzing 
other kinds of situations, 
e.g. the area of sound. 

Some figure/ground 
experiments that deal 
with the area of sound: 
• Pick two locations of 
activity in your school 
— say the library and 
the cafeteria — and 
put them 'under 
surveillance/ Do 
some reconnaissance; 
then use a tape 
recorder to record all 
the normal sounds 
you hear. Edit down 
the sounds you have 
collected to a two- 
minute tape that 
creates the effect of 
the place through 
sound, Try to 
transmit the feeling of 
being there, not the 
Impression of a 'trip 
through:* avoid story- 
line sequences 
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(figure) In order to 
concentrate on the 
ground. When you 
have played the tape, 
ask yourselves: 
How many sounds 
did the place make? 
Wliat kind of sounds 
were they? 
Which sounds were 
remarkable (figure)? 
Which sounds were 
usual, normal, 
unremairkable 
(ground)? 

Are there any sounds 
you did not Icnow you 
had. until you heard 
the tape? 

Are there any sounds 
which seemed 
uninteresting while 
you were recording, 
but which sound 
interesting on tape? 
Are there any 
uninteresting sounds 
on the tape, which 
seemed interesting In 
the place? 

► Which sounds would 
tell a person from 
Poland or Mairs most 
about the place? 
Which sounds need 
explaining? Why? To 
whom? Are they figure 
or ground? 

• Look into the nature 
of "white noise" and 
its use In office 
buildings. 

Investigate the nature 
of background music 
and its use in a 
variety of places such 
as airplanes, dentists' 
offices a '^d elevators. 

In his book. The World of 
Silence, Max Picard 
explains how any sound 
must have silence as its 
ground. When the noise 
of the ground, or 
surround, itself becomes 
noticeable, the figures of 
sound tend to be 
obliterated. Conversation 
waits luitil a Jet has 
'passed. 

When environmental 
noise Increases to the 
point of becoming 



figure, does noise 
pollution begin ? 
(12-13) 




The personality 
structure of each 
individual forms part 
of an invisible ground 
which changes the 
way he or she 
experiences the same 
figure. A ground 
may be "hidden," 
because it has 
become so familiar to 
us that we have 
stopped paying it any 
conscious attention* 



Exercise: Reflection 
on changing culture 

• Put a Toulouse- 
Lautrec poster beside 
the road. Drive by at 
10 km/h. Can you 
read the poster ? 
Drive by again at 

80 km/h. Can you 
see it ? 

What information 
have you discovered 
from this experiment 
about the ground of 
nineteenth-century 
Framce ? 

• What have you 
discovered about the 
ground of twentieth- 
century North 
America ? 

• Is there a difference 
between town and 
country billboards? 

Are city billboards 
supposed to attract 
conscious attention ? Are 
they figures or part of our 
barely noticed, urban 
ground ? 

(18-19) §1 



One sure way to 
perceive the structure 
of any situation easily 
is to reverse its 
figure /groimd 
relationship. If you do 
this, even the most 
hidden grounds and 
relationships will come 
to light. 

Exercise: 

To discover the structure 
of a talk shov/, arrange to 
put one on. Invite 
strangers in to host the 
show and ask class 
members to be guests. 
What happens? What 
does this exercise tell you 
about the structure of a 
talk show? 
(20) 



created by placing a 
figure against a 
particular ground. 
The class might want 
to work in teams and 
each could collect 
perfume ads, or 
liquor ads, or car ads. 
and make a 
presentation to the 
class on the way each 
group of products is 
sold. One team could 
use well-known 
television commercials 
for a particular kind 
of product, 
Recheck your ads to see 
whether the product 
which is the ad's 
presumed figure is really 
the sales-object, or 
whether some element in 
the presumed ground 
attracts more conscious 
attention. The more 
outstanding element is 
the real figure and the 
real sales-object. (27-28) 



There is no logical 
connection between 
figure and ground, 
but there is always a 
relationship, since 
ground always 
provides the terms on 
which a figure is 
experienced. In that 
relationship, meaning 
(the effect on you) is 
generated, (p. 21) 

Exercises: 
Figure /ground in 
advertising 

Figure/ground analysis 

provides a useful method 

of finding meamlng in 

advertising. 

• What effect Is 

produced by draping a 
beautiful womam over 
an expensive car In an 
advertisement to sell a 
car ? Is the car figure, 
or is the womem? 
Bring to class a 
variety of ads to 
demonstrate the effect 



A stereotype is a 
figure repeated so 
often in a culture 
that it ceases to be 
noticed and becomes 
part of the 
unconscious ground 
of that culture, 
shaping people's 
perceptions 
subliminally. (28) 



Exercise: 

Begin your investigation 
of any medium by making 
a list of all its forms. 
Then choose one item 
from your list and 
experiment with it to get 
a deeper understanding 
of its characteristics. (32) 

City as Classroom: 
Understanding Languages 
and Media. 
McLuhan, Hutchon. 
McLulian 
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Review I 

Cultural 
literacy and 
laws of media 

re\levv of Laws of MediaiThe 
New Science, by Marshall 
and Eric McLuhan. 
University of Toronto Press 
1988, 252 pages, 
reviewed by Max Acker man 

Various research 
institutes and advocacy 
groups are beginning to 
call for a 'big picture' 
approach to literacy. 
This requires a coherent 
vision of what It means to 
be literate in the arts, 
sciences, humanities and 
technologies. The book. 
Laws of Media: The New 
Science by Marshall and 




Eric McLuhan shows how 
to integrate the 
technological, social, and 



artistic disciplines for 
cultural awareness. The 
New Science as 
developed by the 
McLuhans provides a 
few elegantly simple 
laws allowing 
practitioners to become 
creative explorers. 

In the early 
seventies, after 
almost fifty years of 
teaching and 
writing about the 
poetic methods of 
Joyce, Eliot, 
Pound, 

Coleridge, and 
others, and in 
response to 
critics who derided 
his lack of scientific 
method. Marshall 
McLuhan wondered if he 
could find a poetic 
method of discovery. 



In collaboration with his 
son Eric, McLuhan began 
an exhaustive decade- 
long search for the 
transformational 
principles of media. 
What they found and 
how they applied it, is 
told in Laws of Media (U 
of T, 88) and the Journal 
McLuhan Studies. 
In Laws of Media, the 
authors demonstrate how 
technology influences our 
sensory awareness of 
space and time, even at 
the neurological level. 
They criticize current 
theories of 
communication for 
ignoring the role of 
artefacts in our sensory 
lives. Shakespeare 
understood, "No profit is 
where no pleasure is 
taken." To heighten our 



Meaning of 'credit card' using tetrad (version 1) 




with the credit card, 
the public is poured 
into the computer, 
as information 



image of user 



Enhances 



Retrieves 



corporate services 
awareness 
audience 
credit card as stage 



computer as tribal 
memory bank 



you need another card to 
validate your card... 
loss of card is loss of 
identity: requires that 
you make a new persona 



barter - 
inflation 



Reverses 




Obsolesces 



money 



user, transaction, and goods 

alike are obsolesced and 

become information and imagery 
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powers of observation 
and imagination, the 
McLuhans developed a 

• model of inquiry, in the 
form of four questions, 
which they call tetrads. 
The questions are: 

1) What does this 
enhance^ amplify 
or intensify? 

2) What does it 
displace or 
render 
obsolete? 

3) What does it 
retrieve which 
was previously 
displaced? 

4) What does it 
reverse into? 



Tetradic analysis can be 
applied to any forms: 
cultui al. political, 
mechanical. The book 
provides dozens of 
examples of the 
application of the tetrad, 
ranging from "airplane" 
and "brothel" to 
"hermeneutics" and 
"Romanticism" (see two 
versions of credit card 
below). Cast in the role of 
an investigators, readers 
search primarily their 
own experience: beliefs, 
feelings, cognitions, and 
behaviors for effects or 
clues to reveal the 
mysteiy of some artefact. 
The McLuhans define 
artefacts as clusters or 
configurations of media 
as experienced by their 
user. The answer to the 



four questions comprise 
the meaning of a 
particular artefact. 

The McLuhans 
discovered that thinking 
tetradically is thinking 
analogically: 
Enhancement is to 
Reversal as Retrieval is to 
Obsolescence, To show 
the laws forming Gestalt. 
they can be Juxtaposed 
and read left-to-right: 
bottom-to-top, etc. For 
example, the personal 
computer enhances ease 
of composing vernacular 
prose as it reverses into 
arduous do-your-own- 
typing it displaces the 
studied, linear, draft- 
oriented approach to 
writing as it retrieves the 
creative streak and 
improvisation. The 



conventional analysis 
looks into the content of 
a computer and finds 
only an electronic device 
for storing and retrieving 
digital codes. 

After centuries of 
confusing literate man 
with grammatical man, 
the new science of media 
poetics as elaborated in 
this book, shows how 
literacy in a field 
demands nothing less 
than understanding its 
full cultural 
consequences. 

Max Ackerman teaches 
Communications at Dawson 
College. He has been 
studying McLuham since the 
1960s. 



Meaning of ^credit card' using tetrad (version 2) 



masks that 
money can buy 



I 



great danger 
is loss of 
face 



private imagery 



barter, haggle 



nothing fixed beforehand: 
the identities are as 
fluid as he haggle 

gain hunting: occupation 
of the rich 



the corporate image 



the creditor as cop ^ . \ 



bankruptcy 




money, the body 



the breakdown of 
hardware 
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Review II 

L*education aux medias 
dans le monde: 
nouvelles orientations, 
ed. C. Baselgette, E. 
Berort, J. Saveno. 
BFI/CLEMI. Paris, 1992. 
256 pp. 

reviewed by Michel 
Pichette 

This book Is a report of 
"Les nouvelles 
orientations de 
Teducation aux medias 
dans le monde," an 
mtemationed conference 
organized in Toulouse. 
France in 1990 by the 
British Film Institute and 
le Centre de liaison de 
I'enselgnement et des 
moyens d'information 



(CLEMI. FRANCE) under 
the auspices of the 
Consell de TEurope and 
UNESCO. 

A collection of works by 
students, researchers, 
media professionals and 
community project 
directors, the report Is 
the outcome of the 
meeting of delegates from 
more than 45 countries. 
It Is rich In Its attention 
to ethno-cultureil 
similarities and 
differences In relation to 
television, media literacy 
and the ways In which 
children and their 
parents Interact with the 
media. 

In addition, the report 
includes a number of 



practical classroom ideas 
on subjects including 
photography, journalism, 
media education theory 
amd production. 

This publication stresses 
the Importance of both 
the practical and 
theoretical aspects of 
media education and 
provides a valuable 
overview of the status of 
this area of learning In a 
number of countries. 
Including Chili. India. 
Russia. Japan, the 
United States and 
Denmark. It reports on 
the history, pedagogy, 
resources and methods of 
evaluation In media 
education In these 
countries, making It a 
goldmine of information 



amd experience. 

Michel Pichette is with 
Les services aux 
collectlvites. Unlverslte 
du Quebec a Montreal. 
He researches and writes 
on media education and 
attends Internationad 
meetings. 

The report Is available in 
French at The Centre for 
Literacy. 



International Declaration on Media Education 1993 



[Michel Pichette of the 
Service aux coUectivitees, 
Universite du Quebec d 
Montreal was an invited 
speaker at a conference 
organized by VInstitut 
international de la 
communication visuelle (IICV) 
held in Chaumont-Neuchdtal, 
Switzerland in April 1993. 
The theme of the conference 
was 'The Role of Media 
Education in the School 
Curriculum." He reports on a 
declaration on media 
education adopted there. ] 

Two hundred delegates 
representing a number of 
member countries of the 
Conseil de I'Europe met 
In Switzerland In April 
1993 to adopt the text of 
a declaration concerning 
media education. This 
document outlines 
objectives and strategies 
for media educatl m 
curricula at the primary 
and secondary levels, as 
well as for teacher- 
training programs. The 
theme of this 
International conference 
followed recommen- 




dations from an 1989 
meeting of the Consell de 
I'Europe's conference 
permanente des 
minlstres europeans de 
I'educatlon held In 
Istambul. 

The Declaration adopted 
at the Chaumont- 
Neuchatel conference has 
since been submitted to 
the Consell de I'Europe 
and to ministries of 
education of 
representative countries. 
It stipulates that icdla 
education must be 



Included at all levels of 
education, whether it be 
as a separate course or 
Integrated across the 
curriculum, and stresses 
the necessity to begin at 
the Initial levels of 
learning. 

While the media create 
their own forms of 
lamguage and ways of 
thinking which borrow 
from the written word, 
the Declaration affirms 
the crltlcatl need for a 
"new literacy." 



Delegates recognized that 
med^ I education 

1) is integral to the 
effective and cognitive 
development of young 
people: 

2) encourages leairnlng 
new means of expression 
and communication 
through the media; and 

3) Is one way In which 
schools can respond to 
the new challenges of 
contemporary society and 
post-modern culture. 

The Declaration and a 
report of the conference 
are available In French at 
The Centre for Literacy. 
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across 



curriculum 



including 




Connecting literacy in the schools, community and workplace 

New teclinologies in education: 
Wlio will teaclx tlie teaeliers? 



New technologies have not yet 
revolutionized the classroom as 
many believed that they v^ould a 
decade ago, amd humanists are not 
Involved in any organized v^ay in 
the design of the nev^ information 
hlgnway. These were cleiims made 
In two presentations at the 1993 
conference of the Modern 
Language Association (MLA) by 
Cynthia Selfe, an English professor 
at Michigan Technological 
University, who has been a pioneer 
researcuer and promoter of 
computers in composition. 

Selfe analyzed the impact of 
technology on teaching and 
suggested new directions for 
teacher training If the technologies 
are ever going to serve the goals of 
humane education. Her remarks 
were addressed to English 
teachers, but apply across the 
disciplines. 

Ten years ago, educators had 
Utopian visions for technology. 
They predicted that computers 
would support increasingly 
democratic work spciccs: that Lhcy 
would Involve more students. 




including those who did not 
respond to traditional learning; 
that they would encourage 
classroom equity. 

Few of these hopes have been 
fulfilled, according to Selfe. 
Computers have simply 
perpetuated the inequities that 
were already in the system. For 
example, at least two studies have 
revealed that computers are used 
most innovatively In schools with 
middle and upper middie-class 
children, whereas in schools with a 
predominantly poorer population. 



computers are used primarily for 
drill and practice. 

On the technical side, computer 
interfaces refiect the values of our 
culture both explicitly and 
implicitly. Selfe noted the icons on 
a Macintosh screen, all drawn 
from a corporate culture of white 
collar workers — maniia folders, 
files, documents. Nowhere do we 
see a workbench or a kitchen 
counter. 

Ideologically, Selfe points out the 
privileged position of English in the 
world of computers. Most word 

continued on page 2 
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Literacy for the 21 st century 
Literacy encompasses a complex set of 
abilities to understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a culture for 
personal and community development. In a 
technological society, the concept of literacy 
is expanding to include the media and 
electronic text, in addition to alphabetic and 
number systems. These abilities vary in 
different social and cultural contexts 
according to need and demand. Individuals 
must be given life-long learning 
opportunities to move along a continuum 
that includes the reading and writing, 
critical understanding, and decision-making 
abilrtles they need in their community. 



continued from page 1 

processors in the U.S. are English- 
only, and even ASCII, the basic 
means of translating frona IBM to 
Macintosh, does not adequately 
support languages other than 
English or cultures other than 
American (e.g. there is no £ sign). 

Training teachers in 
computers and change 

Most college-level teachers In North 
America, claims Selfe. do not feel 
prepared to Instruct In a 
computerized environment, and 
teacher training Is not preparing 
new teachers for the technical 
innovation expected In the next 
decade. The problem, she believes. 
Is that most teacher education 
programs misfocus on the 
technology itself, and try to make 
English teachers into technicians 
who can program languages or 
manage computer environments. 

They do not teach them how to 



think critically about when and 
how virtual space (inside the 
computer's memory) can be used 
constructively. 

Selfe makes five suggestions for 
training current English teachers 
and for educating the next 
generation of teachers: 

1) Prepare English teachers 
to become lifelong learners of 
new technologies. 

This means understanding the 
multi-layered nature of literacy 
extending from the grammar of the 
page all the way to the grammar of 
the computer network. For 
current teachers. Selfe compares 
the process to second-language 
learning. We may never become 
absolutely fluent; but for our 
students, it may be one of their 
first languages. 

2) Prepare English teachers 
to see technology critically. 



continued on page 13 
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English teachers as technology critics 

If we hope to create computer-based environments that will help us change 
oppressive literacy practices, we have to think critically about what kinds of 
learning we want to go in electronic spaces: how these literacy practices are 
articulated with other social, political, ideological forces: and how we can 
design electronic learning spaces to support literacy activities that resist, 
even In smeiU. partial, and momentary ways, continued patterns of 
oppression and inequity. Practically, this means that technology studies, 
especially technology criticism, needs to become a part of the education of 
every English teacher, whether in schools or colleges. It means, as well, 
that we must involve ourselves with software and hardware design, lobby 
manufacturers and publishers, sponsor awards for promising packages 
and environments. Insist that English teachers have a role in shaping 
projerts like NREN. and take advantage of the occasions that the new 
technologies provide us for thinking about our responsibilities as 
educators, not Just about how they affect our vision of litcrar>' studies. 
Cjmthia Selfe (Michigan Technological University), ^^Politicizing and Inhabiting 
Virtual Landscapes as Educational Spaces," presentation at the Modem 
Language Association (MLA) 1993, in a fonun titled Reconfiguring the 
Discipline in an Electronic Age Toronto, December 28, 1993. 
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On memory 
and medieval 
literacy 

The strong oral 
component of medieval 
popular literacy meant 
that "the masses of 
people read by means of 
the ear rather than the 
eye. by hearing others read or 
recite rather than by reading to 
themselves" (Crosby 88) — those 
who could decipher print 
mediated writing to the illitterati. 
The use of memory, the persistent 
habU of reading aloud, and the 
preference, even among the 
educated, for listening to a 
statement rather than 
scrutinizing it in script comprised 
popular literacy practices. 
Diversifications and diffusions of 
elitist literacy practices existed 
among the laity to the extent that 
people at all levels of expertise 
with texts functioned according to 
an awareness of key cultural 
texts, be they religious or legal. 
Thus it was that both lay men and 
women alike heard about texts 
they probably had not read, 
listened to texts they perhaps 
could not read, composed texts 
they probably could not 
themselves write, and talked 
about texts they all had in some 
measure committed to memory. 
Theirs was a literacy based on 
texts (text-based) rather than 
dependent on texts (text- 
dependent) as is the case with our 
modern documentary literacies. 
Thus, when we consider medieval 
literacy practices, we must look 



beyond those hushed, secluded, 
privileged, and sometimes solitary 
documentary practices of the 
academy that Robert Pattlson 
calls "the formal literacy of power" 
(76). We must render visible 
those less familiar, oral-aural 
social events outside the 
academy, the "vernacular literacy 
of daily life" (76), that created 



textual communities of shared 
understanding and communal 
performances contingent on the 
art of memory. 

Cheryl Glenn. "Medieval Literacy 
Outside the Academy: Popular 
Practice and Individual Technique " 
College Composition and 
Communication, Vol. 44. No. 4. 
Dec. 1993. p. 498. 



OH 




On book 
madness 



The literature of 
bibliomania is largely 
nineteenth-century. 
Books mattered then 
more than they do 
today: it was a time 
when books were 
worn apart simply by 
being read so many times. Today 
we worry about people who watch 
seven hours of television a day; 
then, bibliomania was a popular 
term and a subject of concern. It 
had an aura of madness. "He 
who is affected by this mania 



knows books only by their titles 
and dates, and is rather seduced 
by the exterior than the Interior." 
a French scholar is quoted as 
saying in the Reverend Dlbdin's 
Bibliomania. Gustave Flaubert 
was drawn to the subject. In 
1836. when he was in his teens, 
he wrote a short story called 
"Bibliomsmia," about Giacomo. a 
mad Spaniard who would kill for a 
book. "It was not learning that he 
loved, it was its expression." 
Flaubert wrote. "He loved a book 
because it was a book; he loved 
its odor, its form, its title." 
Philip Weiss. The Book Thief." 
Harper's Magazine. January 1994. 
p. 46. 




Reading 
verboten 



From a memo written 
May 25. 1940 by 
Helnrlch Hlmmler. 
Nazi Minister: 

"P'or the non-German 
population of the 
East, there must be no school 
higher than the fourth grades of 



elementary school. 
The sole goal of this schooling is 
to teach them simple arithmetic, 
writing one's own name, and the 
doctrine that it is divine law to 
obey the Germans. I do not think 
that reading is desirable." 



— Quotation 
displayed at 
The Holocaust 
MiiseuFU. 
Washiiif^ton. 
D.C. 
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Layers of language: Teaching spelling /decoding to adult 
literacy and learning-disabled students 



Learning about word roots and 
origins can help adult literacy and 
learning-disabled students decode 
and spell longer words and become 
better readers, according to Marcia 
Henry. Director of The Center for 
Educational Research on Dyslexia, 
at San Jose State University (CA). 
Professor Henry is distressed when 
she visits adult literacy classes and 
sees students being taught 
children's sentences: it ignores 
adult intelligence, she says, to be 
reading "The fat cat sat on the 
mat." 

Henry supports the philosophy of 
whole language and recognizes the 
value of phonics in a limited 
context; however, she has found 
that neither whole language nor 
phonics-based reading programs 
teach learning-disabled or adult 
literacy students the kind of 
language lessons that can make 
them strong, competent readers. 
In contrast, she has developed 
teaching strategies around word 
roots and origins that can achieve 
that goal. 

Henry demonstrates these 
strategies with two 
diagrams [see following 
graphics.) 

Some ways to apply 
English word 
origins to 
teaching 



spelling and reading include 
pointing out how each of the three 
main origins influences word 
formation. At the Anglo-Saxon 
level, we compound two and aiTix 
pre- and suffixes. The Latin 
influence accounts for strong roots 
that affix only in order to make new 
and related words. With the Greek, 
we are back to combining, this time 
two forms with equal stress. 

This kind of language knowledge. 
Henry has found, helps students 
make sense of large numbers of 
words they could not have read or 
understood before. She reinforces 
this through exercises and games. 

One exercise for 
small group 
class 



GREEK 

Specialized words, 
used mostly in science, 
though some, like television, 
are common. 

ROMANCE (LATIN) 

Technical, sophisticated words 
used primarily in more formal settings 
such as literatin*e and textbooks 



discussion is to write a strong root 
on the board, then ask students to 
keep adding pre- and suffixes to 
create related words. The teacher 
can point out language features, 
i.e. that suffixes do not have such 
fixed meanings as prefixes, but do 
change grammatical meaning. 



EX: 


struc 






de- 


struc- 
struc- 


ture 
tion 


(point out that 
"ture" "tion " "tor" 
indicate noun) 


con - 
con- 


SU'UC- 

struc- 


tion 
tor 


con- 


struct- 


ed 


(point out that "ed" 


con- 


struct- 


ing 


indicates verb /past 


etc 






tense) 



ANGLO-SAXON 

Common, everyday down-to-earth words 
used frequently in ordinary situations and found 
in school primers 



Henry cautions against 
overteaching. a fault she finds with 
some phonics programs. For 
example a common practice of 
teaching "8 ways to spell 'A'." she 
says, creates unnecessary 
confusion. English is 95% regular; 
4 v/ays of spelling '*A" account for 
95% of the cases. Only 9% of words 
contain an "ai" combination, and 
only 6% have "ay" at the end of a 
word. She feels that "they" 
ought to be taught as a special 
case. This approach saves 
students learning "rules" 
that take considerable 
time but affect their 
reading and spelling 
incon- 
sequentially. 



The triangle illustrates the 
"polyglot" nature of English — 
94% of English words originate 
from Anglo-Saxon. Latin, or 
Greek, with more than 60% from 
Latin and Greek. Our most 
common everyday words — the 



ones taught first in schools and 
in adult literacy — come from the 
Anglo-Saxon. About 100 of these 
words account for 60-65% of 
what wc read in our daily lives. 
They happen to be among the 
least regular and least 



phonetically-based words in 
English. Almost all the words 
that provide the content and 
context for disciplines such as 
math, science, social sricncc. 
conic from the Latin and Greek. 
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LETTER-SOUND 
CORRESPONDENCES 


SYLLABLE PATTERNS 


MORPHEME 
PATTERNS 


ANGLO-SAXON 


Consonants 

mad step that 
Vowels 

pin/pine part coin 


rabbit silver hobo 
cabin turtle poem 


hardware ranroaa 
like get 
unlike forget 
unlikely forgetting 


LATIN 


(schwa) 
direction 

spatial 
excellent 


inter- 
intra 
-ity 


construction 
erupting 
conductor 


GREEK 


phonograph 
scholar 
sympathy 


hyper 
micro 


microscope 
chloroplast 
physiology * 



* Word Origin by Pattern Matrix — Framework for Curriculum and Instruction. Henry 1988. Used with permission. 



The rectan^e illustrates the tliree 
main origins of En^ish and the three 
primary means of teaching decoding 
and spelling. While letter-sound 
correspondence works mainly with 
one-syllable words or with sin^e 
syllables in a longer word, it is the 
dominant means of teaching 
learning-disabled and literacy 
students. Phonics provides a key to 
only about 600 - 700 English words. 
Yet because so many reading 
teachers believe that these students 
must master the first level before 
moving on. many stvidents never get 
to the level of reading words that 
could open the doors to advanced 
learning. 

Research has shown that fluent 
readers who cannot figure out the 
meaning of a word firom the context 
do not use letter-sound 
correspondence, but start v/ith 
morpheme (or meaning) patterns — 
tliat is. they look for familiar roots, 
prv'flxcs and suffixes. Henry argues 
tliat tlie most efl'ective strategy for 
teaching leanilng-dlsablcd and 
literacy students Is to start at two 



levels simultaneously, the 
monosyllabic letter-sound 
correspondence, where applicable* 
and the multisyllabic syllable and 
morpheme patterns. 

Henry has prepared a tu^o-page list of 
the most common LaUn and Greek 
roots in English, expanding on work 
done more than thirty years ago by 
Professor James Brown who picked 
out 14 roots that can account for 



over 100*000 En^sh words. Henry 
has written several teaching texts for 
l.d. and literacy students with 
background and classroom exercises, 
many in the form of word games. 

Marcia Henry presented at the 
International Reading AssociaUon s Third 
Conference on Adolescent and Adult 
Literacy on February 5 in Washington. 
D.C. Her books for teachers and 
students. WORDS and TUTORS, 1.2, &3 
are available fi-om LEX PRESS, P.O. Box 
859. los Gatos, CA 9503 1 . 



BOX 



Some general advice on teaching 

• Think about what is and is not 
productive to teach. 

• Teach the key aspects of 
phonics — consonant sounds, 
blends, short /long vowels 
patterns, etc. 

• 3e careful not to claim "rules" 
which are not rules. English Is 
95% regular and not as much a 
language of exceptions as 
many phonics specialists ckilm. 

• Spend some time (not a great 
deal) on syllable patterns — I.e. It 



decoding/ Spelling: 

is important to know that every 
syllable has a vowel and 
consonant(s); the "schwa" (vowel 
that is neither long nor short) 
should be introduced. 
' Put most emphasis on the third 
column — origins and roots. It is 
the one that will provide readers 
with access to the largest body of 
knowledge, and It recognizes 
where most adults arc 
Intellectually, 
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Since 1986, The Centre for Literacy. 
Dawson College, and The Gazette 
have sponsored a student contest on 
writing editorial opinions. Open to 
full-time Quebec college students, 
and since last year to Grade 1 1 hi^ 
school students, the contest has 
involved an increasing number of 
students writing across the 
curriculum. 

The 1993 contest set several 
precedents. All three winners came 
firom one institution. Marianopolis 
College, and there was a tie for first, 
with first and second prize split 
equally betw^een Anthony 
Moschopoulos and Hannah Williams. 
Third prize went to Alana Hirsh. 

The judgtng process 

When an entry was received, it was 
coded, listed in the computer with the 
information fi*om the entry form, and 
stripppd of all identification. Each 
page was number coded to insure 
that no pages were lost. Every paper 
was read independently by three 
readers and rated: 
A (potential wtiiner), 
B (well-written/not a wlrmer), or 
C (eliminate). 

The three readers sent their 
assessments back to The Centre for 
Literacy where results were 
tabulated. A paper that received even 
one "A" was pulled out for the final 
judging. The three final judges read 
all the "A^s again and picked a group 
of the best vrtiich were reread closely, 
applying the criteria that had been 
circulated to guide the writers. 

Participation from hl^ schools rose 
in 1994. Although no ::igh school 
student was among the top six 
entries, there were ten among the 
group of 35 read by the final judges. 
These ten came from Chambly 
Coimty High School ( 1 ), Dorval (2), 
Kells Academ:. ( 1 ). Sacred Heart (2). 
and Herzllah St. Laurent (4). 



A student 
perspective 
oniiEimily in 
the 1990s 

I by Hannah Williams 



Because 1994 is International 
Year of the Family and the 
literacy community has been 
emphasiyAng family literacy, one 
of the winning articles is 
especiallu relevant and is 
reprinted below. 



Somewhere between the twenty- 
something crowd and the Nintendo 
generation, today's 15 to 19-year-olds 
combine a Machiavellian approach to 
education and the job market, with 
Guatemalan ponchos and platform 
shoes. And we are definitely in the 
know. 

We know what goes tn the Blue Bin 
and what doesn't. We know about 
global poverty and hunger. We 
understand how slash-and-bum 
logging in Nicaragua affects the 
atmosphere over Canada. We know 
what aquired Immune deficiency 
syndrome is. and by ninth grade, we 
can ail pu*. a condom on a banana 
correctly. 

Society has come to the conclusion, 
rightly or wrongly, that information is 
tlie key to success. Canadians strive 
to become "educated consumers" and 
"informed citizens." tills responding to 
Oie demands of this decade. 

One demand which remains 
unanswered is tlie task of building 
strong families (of any kind) in the 
nineties. If the Canadian family Is 
doomed, as some experts predict, 
tlicn It will Ironically be our "info- 



culture" which has direcUy led to its 
extinction. It is not so much a lack of 
information which will handicap our 
poncho-sporting future parents, but a 
lack of the right kind of information. 

It Is no longer possible to assume tliat 
young people will simply absorb from 
Uieir environment the tools needed to 
build a striving community. In fact, 
the messages we receive about tlie 
family from the media and from our 
role models are at best imrealistic 
and at worst a^essively anti-family. 
To serve the needs of the family of the 
nineties, society must begin by 
transforming these messages. 

The T.V. Guide from November 6 
( 1 993) lists at least a dozen shows 
about families. O: . . :e one hand are 
programs like Family Matters and 
Fresh Pririce: gentle comedies in tlie 
tradition of The Cosby Show. Often 
funny» but not particularly 
thoughtful, these are the Hollywood 
families. The personalities are easily 
identified: overbearing but well- 
meaning fathers, protective mothers, 
daughters who shop and worry about 
the opposite sex. and sons who play 
basketball and worry about the 
opposite sex. Wliile tliis makes for 
good comedy, it provides only a 
simplistic sketch of the concerns and 
diversity of today s families. 

On the other hand, there are shows 
like The Simpsons, television's most 
blissfully dysfunctional family. 
Blatantly c^oilcal, Bart and company 
draw rave reviews from tlielr mostly 
teenaged audience. For fans, "tliis is 
what families are really like." Wliile 
The Simpsons may indeed be closer to 
tlie trutli tlian tlie picture-perfect 
inhabitants of Hollvwood's sitcoms, 
tiielr version of family life is 
alarmingly skewed. 

Most disturbing, however, arc the 
niade-ior-tclcvlslon movies which nni 



Student writing contest 
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on Prime Time. The same slot on 
November 7 ran two dramas on the 
family. The first, [is] a story of a 
woman who "embarks on a personal 
mission to avenge her son's murder 
and gain custody of her grandchild." 
the second about a woman "driven to 
murder after suffering years of abuse 
from her common-law husband." 
The families here are violent, 
anguished, desperate. Dramas like 
these - many are based on fact - 
acccentuate the relentless news 
reports of physical, emotional' and 
sexual abuse of children by their 
parents, and of spouses by their 
spouses. 

In fact, tuning into the nightly news 
can be deeply demoralizing: Quebec's 
divorce rate was 46.6% in 1988, one 
in four Montreal children do not have 
tlieir basic needs met. less than half 
of Quebecois men and women are 
married by the age of iBfty. These 
statistics, so faithfully reported, focus 
on detail, but ignore the substance. 
Rather than mapping changing 
definitions and values, we are 
counting singje-parent households 
and falling birthrates. 

These messages about the family 
would not be so demeaning if young 
people could turn to figures of 
authority and see working models of 
stable and loving families. This 
doesn t necessarily mean the 
traditional mother-father-child unit, 
but sirnply a combination of adult 
and dep>endant who have made a 
commitment to each oUier. Instead, 
society gives us individual role 
models: men and women who have 
succeeded as "me's" rather than as 
•\ve s." We are tauglit to love 
ourselves, know ourselves, and be 
true to ourselves. Aside from beiJig a 
near impossible task, the fccus is 
drawn away from tlie person as part 
of eicomnumity. a unit witliin other 
units. The relationship wttli tlic self 



takes priority over the relationship 
with the other. 

Faced with the negative and 
contradictory images in the media 
and the emphasis on navel-gazing as 
the path to fulfillment, it is no wonder 
that the Canadian family is reeling 
under the attack. 

It's reassuring to note that our society 
rem.ains committed to the ideal of 
family: polls show that it is more 
impKDrtant to us than anything else in 
our lives. Now comes the attempt to 
make this ideal a reality, and the ri^t 
kind of information will help. 

The right kind of information is 
px)sitive: it includes encouraging 
students not only to look ahead to 
their career paths, but also to their 
hopes and expectations for home life. 
It also includes parents talking to 
their children about family decisions 
but not only regarding cuifews and 
allowance. 

The right kind of information is 
practical. This does not mean 
another lecture on birth control, it 
means working on interpersonal 
skills like respect and honesty, and 
emphasizing shared resp)onsability. 
Knowing and understanding tliat 
families are partnerships, that require 
effort from each individual, is 
fundamental. 

Most of my peers envision a future 
which includes a family, although out 
idea of this family varies widely. 
Whatever definition we choose, the 
information we receive now will be a 
caicial factor in how we raise the 
families of the nineties. Our great 
talent Is using Infonnatlon to change 
our lifestyles: to recycle, tlie boycott 
Central American beef, to practive 
safe sex. If we have the knowledge we 
need, mavbe we ceui start rebuilding 
tlie Canadian family. 




Literacy Partners of Quebec (LPQ) 
presented a full day Family Fun 
Fair on February 13. 1994. This 
was a day of activities for 140 
I \£\ adult basic education 
|jHK^& students, their adult 
* ^^^^ family members and 
children, aged 3 
months to 17 years. 
Literacy in its simplest 
and most complex 
forms was at the heart 





of participatory events \^ 
in storytelling, V-^^^ 
reading, music, art, theatre, video 
cameras, computers and games. 
The names of the games were 

fun, Joy, and delight. 
From this day, LPQ is 
planning to initiate 
some family literacy 
learning projects 
during 1994, 
International Year of the Family. 
Full report - Spring 1994 issue 

i4j 





The Centre for Literacy 

How to Plan and 
Implement a Quality 
Eamily Literacy/ 
Learning Program 

A Workshop 
Presenter: Meta Potts 
National Center for 

Family Literacy 
Louisville, Kentucky 

May 13, 1994 
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8 IN THE CLASSROOM 



Numeracy = mathematical literacy 

by Brian Smith, Dawson College 

Numeracy implies proficiency in using and manipulating numbers and symbols; but it also requires a 
coinmunication skill — the ability to express oneself in numerate terms. While it is true that mathematics is 
a language, it is equally true that the language of mathematics does not exist in a vacuum: if we cannot, at 
the beginning of the process, convert our queries into mathematical terms, and at the end of it, convert the 
mathematical answer back into common language, then the entire endeavor is a failure. 

Making matli interesting 

It is here, in the ability to express "r al world" problems in mathematical terms, and to express numeric 
answers in the language of everyday life, that much work has to be done in mathematical pedagogy. 





Too often, the mathematics instructor, at every level, from elementary school through university through 
adult ed. accepts the correct numerical answer as the end of the process. Too much of mathematics 
concerns itself with the numerical solution to a numerical problem 



0. ^ 






This is a very interesting mathematical statement (if you are a very interested ma hematician) but it likely to 
meain ver^- little to a nine-year-old unless it is given a context: 

You go and buy a pizza with a friend. The pizza costs S3. You have $2 and your friend has only SI so you 
get two thirds of the pizza to bring home. When you get home your mother insists that you share the pizza 
with three sisters. How much of the pizza do you get? 







Of course the answer is that you each get one quarter of two thirds of a pizza, or. in mathematical terms: i 
Same mathematical problem as before, but this time It means something! 6 
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This is an important principle. In 
order to engender enthusiasm it is 
essential to make the numbers 
interesting - they have to come to 
life. 

This is one of the best arguments 
for the early introduction of 
statistics in the mathematical 



us of the burden of lengthy and 
time-consuming computation: 
with the obvious necessity to 
guard against laziness and the 
loss of basic skills, we are in a 
position to perform in seconds 
calculations which, only a few 
years ago. would have taken days 
or. worse still, been abandoned. 



"The mathematics instructor who refuses to 
use a graphing calculator or computer is like a doctor 
who eschews modem technology and refuses to order a 
magnetic resonance image (MRI) of your brain because 
they didn't have those newfangled gadgets when he 
graduated from medical school back in 1957." 



curriculum. Statistics works with 
data , not "pure*' numbers. Data 
are numbers with context. 
Finding the average amount of 
money spent by students on 
movies in a month, the amount of 
variation In the b^ood pressure of 
a group of mathematics teachers, 
the total amount of money owed 
to a corporation, the average 
amount of profit earned by 
shareholders - these are examples 
of reed world numerical data 
which can provide a motivational 
stimulus !"or students. If the 
problem is Interesting enough and 
if the student wants to know the 
answer badly enough, she will 
find a way to get it! 

New technology and math 

We are at a major turning point In 
education In general and 
mathematics education in 
particular. Recent advances in 
computational technology relieve 



Graphing technology on 
computers and hand-held 
calculators is rapidly becoming 
accessible to all; with this 
advance we can shift the focus of 
problem-solving from the 
numerical to the visual domain. 
Graphing technology is not merely 
a technical development which 
allows us to graph more rapidly: 
it is a major break-through which 
gives us a new medium for 
exploration and discovery. 

The gradual erosion of geometrical 
visualization and problem-solving 
has led to a generation of 
mathematics students who are 
spatially illiterate, who do not 
understand the language of 
geometrical reasonmg. The rigour 
of proving Euclidean propositions 
has been done away with and has 
left the student bereft of any 
intuitive grasp of geometry in 2 or 
3 dimensional space, let alone a 



relativlstic 4 dimensiongd 
continuum. 

Graphing calculators, used 
appropriately, have put geometry 
back within our grasp. The 
mathematics instructor who 
refuses to use a graphing 
calculator or computer is like a 
doctor who eschews modern 
technology and refuses to order a 
magnetic resonance image (MRI) 
of your brain because they didn't 
have those ne\\fangled gadgets 
when he graduated from medical 
school back in 1957. 

Advances in educational theories 
of memory and cognition must 
also be brought to bear on the 
problem of how best to educate 
our students. The chsillenge 
facing mathematics educators is 
how to prepare our students for 
survlv2il in the 21st century. We 
need to use all of the considerable 
resources at our disposal, from 
the abacus to the super- 
computer, from the geometrical 
blocks of the kindergarten to the 
3-dimensional images on the 
computer screen. Above 2ill we 
need imagination and foresight, 
and the enthusiasm to kindle the 
spirit of mathematiC2il exploration 
in our students. 

Brian Smith teaches mathematics at 
Dawson College and McGill 
University. He is active in AMATi'C. 
The Association of Mathematics 
Teachers in Two-Year Colleges. 

Brian Smith presented a workshop on 
numeracy on February 10. 1994. 
Classroom ideas from that session 
will appear in the Spring 1994 issue 
or /.AC. 
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Report on Canada-wide 
Math Test released 
December 16, 1993 

The report on the first national 
mathematics test was released by the 
Council of Ministers of Education, 
Canada. In April 1993, 
approximately 50,000 13 and 16- 
year-old students from across the 
country wrote the mathematics 
assessment as part of the School 
Achievement Indicators Program 
(SAIP), 

The assessment tested students' 
achievement in mathematics content 
and problem-solving. Results are 
reported according to five levels af 
achievement. Major findings include: 

• Approximately 64% of 1 3-year-olds 
perform at level 2 or above 

in mathematics content. 

• Approximately 60% of 16-year-olds 
are achieving at level 3 or above in 
mathematics content. 

• Approximately 56% of 13-year-olds 
perform at level 2 or above in 
problem-solving, and about 24% of 
16-ye£Lr-olds perform at level 3 

or above. 

• There is evidence of a clear gain In 



aciiievement of 16-year-olds over 
that of 13-year-oIds: this is equally 
true for boys and girls and in all 
parts of the country, for both 
mathematics content and 
problem-solving. 

• Slightly more boys than girls reach 
levels 4 and 5 by age 1 6 for math 
content and problem-solving. 

"The results for problem-solving 
will lead ministers to question the 
emphasis placed on 'his 
aspect of mathematics in the 
curriculum, in teaching strategies 
and in student assessment," said 
Quebec's Minister of Education and 
Science. "In that way, the SAIP will 
acMeve its original objective, which is 
to provide those responsible for 
education with information that wiD 
help to improve student learning." 

A detailed technical report will be 
made available to each province and 
territory in February 1994 to enable 
a more in-depth analysis of student 
performance in each aspect of 
mathematics. 

The report on the SAIP mathematics 
assessment is the first In a series. A 
report will be issued in the fall of 
1994 on reading and writing 



Rationale: Why discuss NUMERACY at 
a conference on LITERACY? 

• Mathematical tasks/ ideas are common in everyday and work life. 

• Maiiy everyday or work tasks Integrate mathematical and 
language elements. 

• Mathematical knowledge helps in "reading the world." "Literacy.. .in 
all of its manifestations. .(including mathematics). .proviJcs a common 

fabric of communication indispensable for modern civilized 
life.. Mathematics is the language of science and technology..." 
Everybody counts. National Research Council 1989 

• Language jilays a vole In loarnltig mathematics. [Sec hi thr 
C:lassrooni: pp. 8-9] 



assessment, and it is expected that a 
report on science assessment will be 
issued in the fall of 1996. 
Information: Ms. Monique Belanger, 
CMEC, (416)964-2551. ext. 233 

Literacy conference 
highlights numeracy 

The International Reading 
Association (IRA) Conference on 
Adolescent and Adult Literacy in 
Washington on Febmaiy 4-6, 
devoted a full afternoon session to 
Enhancing Numeracy Skills in 
Literacy Programs: Challenges and 
New Direct'ons. [See BOX] 
Several rc search projects were 
presented with conclusions and 
recommendations for program and 
curriculum planners. The National 
Center on AC Ai Literacy at 
University of Pennsylvania has 
produced a study on numeracy and 
adult literacy, and tlie 
Massachusetts ABE Math Team has 
carried out a project applying the 
mathematical standards suggested 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics to adult basic 
education programs in their state. 
The Center for Literacy in 
Philadelphia has produced a 
document by ABE about their math 
learning, what helps them, what 
hinders them and some games they 
have developed. 

Copies of tlie reports are available by 
contacting: Icido Gal. Nation^U Center on 
Adult Literacy. University of 
Pennsylvania. 3910 Chestnut Street. 
Philadelphia. PA 19104-31 1 1. Td: (215) 
898-2100: Fax: (251)898-9804. 

William Arcand. SABES Coordinator. 
C^o-dlrector Massachusetts ABFi: Math 
Team. I lolyoke Conitnunity Collog(\ 303 
Homestead Avemu*. Holyoke. MA 01040. 
Td: (413) 538-7000 rxt/586. 

i^osc liratull. CrnUn tor Literacy. G:V\ S. 
48th Stnvt. Philafldphla, 1>A 19143. 
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RESOURCES 11 



The resources in the 
Centre for Literacy 

are catalogued and may be 
boiTOwed in person or by mail 
(p€>stage covered by the borrower). 
Documents can be consulted in 
Hie Centre from Monday - F^riday , 
9:00 a.m, - 4:00 pan. 

Numeracy 

Lapointe. Archie. Nancy A. Mead. 
Gary W. PhQips. ( 1 989). A World Of 
Differences: An International 
Asessment of Mathematics and 
Science. New Jersey: Education 
Testing Service. 7 1 0.03 

Adult Literacy & Basic Skills Unit. 

(1990) . Adu/t Numeracy. London. 
England: ALBSU. 160.29 

Mason. Keith. Foxnian. Derek. (1986). 

APU Topics: no. 1 - Length. 

no, 2 - Area and Perimeter. 

no. 3 - Lines and Angles, London. 

England: APU. Department of 

Education and Science. 350.3 1 , 

32, 33 

United Nations Educational. 
Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. ( 1 988). Arithmetic, 
Culture and Literacy. Paris. France: 
UNESCO. 710.07 

Assessment of Performance in 
Laiiguage Sccondar\^ 1988 Work 
Sampling Context Questionnaire - 
Maths, Science, Design and 
Technology, Art. 350. 1 2 

Lutz. Louise. Pat Pollak. (1982). 
Basic Math Skills: A Handbook for 
Tutors. New York: Literacy 
Volunteers of America. 710.08 

Mathematical Sciences Education 
Board. National Research Coimcil 

(1 99 1 ) . Counting on You: Actions 
Supporting Mathematics Teaching 
Standards. Washington. DC: 
Natloiinl AcadcMuy Press. 710.2S) 



In addition to the materials listed 
inthe catalogue, we have 
directories t^f program and 
services, biblic^raphies on many 
subjects^ international periodicals 
and newsletters, catalogues of 
learning materials, tapes /videos, 
and boxes of newspaper/magazine 
clippings. 

vScribner. Sylvia. Joy Stevens. 

( 1 989) . Experimental Studies on the 
Relationship of School Math and 
Work Math. New York: City 
University of New York. 710.10 

Paulos. John Allen (1988). 
Innumeracy: Mathematical Illiteracy 
and Its Consequences. New York. 
NY: Vintage Books. 

Massachusetts ABE Math Team. 
(1994) "Jc irney into journal 
Jottings, " The ABE Math standards 
project volume 2. MA: 
Massachusetts ABE Math Team. 

Borasi. Raffaella (1992). Learning 
Mathematics through Inquiry. 
Portsmouth. NH: Heinemann. 
710.26 

Adult Literacy & Bnslc Skills Unit. 

(1990) . Literacy, Numeracy, and 
Adults. London. England ALBSU. 
160.32 

Northwest Regional Educ ional 
Laboratory. (1993). Math 
Assessment Alternatives. Portland. 
OR: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory. 

The Conover Company Ltd. (1989). 
Math Or. The Job. Omro. WI: The 
National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education. The Ohio 
State University. 

Educational Testing Scr\1cc. 
( 1990). Mathematics Objectives 
1990 Asscssi icnt. New Jersey: 
EdiR-ational Testing Service. 



We are connected to the National 
Adult Literacy Database and . 
INTERNET, 

Printouts on specific subject 
headings can be requested at cost. 
Information: Catherine Dimcan 
(514) 931-8731, local 1415. 
cduncan@dawsoncoU(tige.qaca. 

Blackwell. David Leon Henkin. 
( 1 989). Mathematics: Report of the 
Project 2061 Phase I Mathematics 
Panel. Washington: American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 710.16 

Working Groups of the Commission 
of Teaching Standards for School 
Mathematics (1991). Professional 
Standards for Teaching 
Mathematics. Reston. VA: National 
Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 710.27 

Canada. Statistics Canada. (1989). 
Survey of Literacy Skills Used in 
Daily Activities: Numeracy Skills. 
Ottawa. Ontario: Statistics Canada. 
910.12 

Hurley Lawrence. Betty. ( 1 99 1 ). 
Technology Aids Math Education - 
Or Does it ? Rochester, m. 

Massachusetts ABE Math Team. 
( 1 993). The ABE Math standards 
project. MA: Massachusetts ABE 
Math Team. 

Centre for Studies in Science and 
Mathematics Education. (1986). 
The Children's Learning in Science 
Project. Leeds: Centre for Studies in 
Science and Mathematics 
Education. 880.25 

Center for Literacy ( ). We are math 
learners. Philadelphia. PA: Center 
for Literacy. 

Connolly. Paul.. Teresa Vilardi. 
(Eds.). ("l989). Writing to Learn 
Mathcniaiii s and Science. New 
York: Teachers College Prcss.7 10.24 
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12 CONFERENCES 



Montreal Conferences 

Learning Disabilities Association of 
Quebec 

19th International Conference 
"Learning Side by Side" 
March 17 -19. 1994 
Tel: (5 14) 847-1324 
Fax: (514) 281-5187 

Springboards 1994 

English Language Arts Conference 
AprU 14-15. 1994 

Chronological 
Conference Listing 

1994 Conference on College 
Composition and Commimication 
March 16 -19, 1994 
Nashville, TN 

Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 
March 19-22, 1994 
Chicago, IL 

Information: ASCD. 1250 N, Pitt St. 

Ale;.andriaVA22314. 

(703) 549-9110 

Bard College Lnstitute for Writing 
and Thinking 

"How to Read a Book" 
AprU 15, 1994 
Simon*s Rock Campus 
Great Barrington. MA 

Twelfth Annual National Conference: 
Technology, Reading and Learning 
DiiBRculties 

April 15-17. 1994. Baltimore. MD 
Information: Diane FVost (5 1 0} 222- 1 249 

New York Institute of Technology 

7th Annual Conference on Coiiputers. 

Writing and Literature 

April 22. 1994 

Old Westbury. NY 

Information: Ms. Aim McLauglilln NYIT 

(516) 686-7557 

InteiTiational Reading Association (BRy^ 
May 8 - 12. 1994. Toronto. ON 
InfomiaUon: IRA Confennice Division 800 
BarksdcUe Rd.. P.O. Box 8 139 
Newark, DE 19714, USA 

Canadian Council for Teachers of 
English and Languiige Arts 
(CCTELA) 

"Literacy Througji tlic Looking Glass" 



May 4- 7. 1994 
Moncton, NB 

Inkshed 

May 6 - 9, 1994 
Moncton, NB 

Information: Jim Reither. Doug Vipond, 
Tel: (506) 452-0644; Fax: (506) 450-9615 

The Tenth AimuaJ Computers and 
Writing Conference 
May 20 -23. 1994 
University of Missouri 
Columbia. MO 

Association of Canadian 

Community Colleges (ACCC) 

Conference '94 

May 26 -28. 1994 

Ottawa. ON 

Tel: (613) 746-5916 

4th Anmial Symposium on 
Literacy and Developmental 
Disabilities 

June 18-19. 1994 
Durham. NC 

Information: Amy Staples (919) 966-7486 

Whole Language Umbrella 
July 14 -17. 1994 
San Diego. CA 

International Reading Association 
(IRA) Worid Congress 
July 19 -22. 1994 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Information: Lynn Pyle 
(800) 336-7323. ext. 219 

Media Education: Instructional 
Imperatives for the Year 2000 

NOTE Commission on Media Assembly & 
Natic«Tal Telemedia Couridi 
July 22 -24. 1994 
University of Wisconsin 
Information: ICaren Neither. NCTE 
(217) 328-3870. ext. 203 

Global Conversations on Language 
and Literacy 
August 15-17. 1994 
Oxford. England 

Information: Linda Oldhmr.. Ncn'E. Tel: 
(217) 328-3870 ext. 282: 
r ax: (217)328-9645 

National Conference cn Farriily literacy 

November 3 -5. 1994 
Ottawa, ON 



American Association for Adult 
and CcHitniuing Education (AAACE) 
November 3 -5. 1994 
Information: AAACE, 1101 Connecticut 
Avenue N.W.. Washington. D.C, 20036. 
Tel: (202) 429-5 131 Fax: (202) 223-4579 

1994 Annual Meeting 

Society for Literature and Science 

November 10- 13. 1994 

New Orleans, LA 

Information: Richard NaSxi, Indiana 

University (812) 855-2930; e-mail: 

nash@ucs.indiana.edu 

National Council of Teachers of 
English (NCTE) 
November 14-16. 1994 
Orlando. FL 

International Reading 
Association (IRA) 
April 30 - May 4. 1995 
Anaheim. CA 

Summer Institutes 1994 

Sununer Institute for Teachers of 
Literature 

'IJterature cf the Americas: A Critical 
Perspective. Natkxial CcHorKjl of Teachers cf 
En^sh. College Section 
June 5 -8. 1994 
Myrtle Beach, SC 

Bard ' ge Summer Woiitshops 

Institute for Writing and Thinking 
includes: Writing to Learn. Visual 
Thinking, Exploring Women's Writing 
Writing Retreat for Teachers, and more 
July 11 -15. 1994 
Annendale-on-Hudson. NY 
(914) 758-7432 

Writing Program Admirustration (WP/y 

Summer Workshop 

July 25 -28. 1994 

Oxford. Mississippi 

In conjunction with 

1994 Writing Program 

Administration (WPA) 

Annual Conference & ADE 

Midwestern Summer Seminar 

July 28 -31. 1994 

Oxford. Mississippi 

Information: Ben McClelland, WPA 

Conference, English Department, U 

of Mississippi. University MS 38677. 

l>'(alls on lisllnj^s auidahlc irotn The ( Vntn- 
lor Litrracy. (5 1 4) 93 1 -873 1 , KxvU 1415. 
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continued from p.2 

Computers cannot be considered 
simply as tools in isolation from 
the social, political and economic 
contexts where they developed and 
are used. Technology is hard to 
use in opposition to the status 
quo. 

3) Prepare English teachers 
to be classroom researchers. 

Critical theory-based 
understanding needs to be 
continually informed. The first 40 
studies of word-processing 
produced varied and conflicting 
results. Teachers are going to have 
to keep reformulating questions 
and methodologies and testing the 
outcomes. 

4) Prepare English teachers 
to be architects of virtual 
environments. 

The architecture of traditional 
classrooms — lecturn. blackboard, 
devSks — privilege teacher power. 



Ihe architecture of virtual 
classrooms is not there yet. 
Teachers do not have to vest it 
with traditional classroom power 
relations. 

5) Prepare English teachers 
to be himianists. 

We have to convince English 
teachers to keep their priorities 
squa'^ely In the humanist 
tradition*. If we do not. we will 
guarantee that our students 
operate only in environments 
created by engineers and 
scientists. [ It was here that Selfe 
noted the absence of humanists 
from the NREN*'^ project.] 

*Several humanist projects using new 
technology were highlighted at the 
MLA. Among them: 

' The Charette Project. Yale: a project 
in textual research doing computer 
analysis of a mediaeval manuscript by 
Chretien de Troyes. Professor C. lutti 
believes the project which Involves 



close collaboration between textuallsts 
and technical experts will have a 
significant impact on the profession 
establishing principles of analysis 
usable by others. 

• The Shakespeare Interactive Video 
Project. MIT: an elaborate project to 
develop all aspects of work linking 
Shakespeare with electronic technology. 
Using interactive multimedia, the 
developers have integrated texts of 
particular plays with all the filmed 
performances ever made Ln any 
language, xThey have also incorporated 
photographs, paintings, theatre 
records, historical commentary, and 
more, to produce the l2irgest archive 
for any author in any language. This 
project will eventually riave direct 
classroom uses. 

• No presenters showed any projects 
directed at training English teachers to 
use these resources or influence their 
development. 

NREN= National Research 
Education Network, or information 
highway. 



Seeking a French equivalent for the word "literacy" 



The following note appeared In the Quebec Journal. Pcda) 

Un neologisK le 

Le mot "literacy" recouvre rarement le mot fran ,ais 
"alphabetisation." vu qu*il designe non seulement la 
capacite de lire et d'ecrire. rnais aussi les habiletes plus 
complexes liees a la production et a la comprehension 
des textes d'usage courant. 

C est pourquoi on utilise lexpression "analp xabetes 
fonctionnels" pour designer les persormes qui. tout en 
sachant lire et ecrlre. sont Incapables de "fonctionnef ' 
socialement sur le plan linguistique. par exemple 
comprendre des instructions simples touchant Ic 
manicment d*un apparcil ou les renseignement.,-5 sur unc 
carte routierc. 

Pour couvrir Ic champ sementique de "literacy'*, 
on a done forme un mot de la menie faniille. soit 
LITTERATIE (Legcndre. 2e edition, p. 797). II manque 
encore cependant. un substantif pour designer la pcrsonne 



;ogie. volume XI. no.4 on December 6. 1993: 

qui n a pas ou manque de litteratie. et ime epithete pour 
qualifier cette personne. 

Je propose done la familie de mots suivante; 
litteratie: competence en lecture et ecriture 

sufHsante pour repondre aux exigences 
que posent les situations de 
communication courante; 
litteratie: se dit de quelqu un qui a atteint le 

niveau de litteratie; 
litteratier: faire progresser quelqu'un jusqu'au 

niveau de la litteratie; 
illiteratie: un individu qui ne possede pas la 
litteratie. 

Ouf! (SI vous avez une solution plus elegante, veuillcz. s 11 
vous plait, m en falre part.) 
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14 ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Harvard University annoiunces summer institutes 



Sixteenth Annual Institute for the 
Management of Lifelong Learning (MLE) 
June 12-24, 1994 

The 1994 curriculum wiU focus on adult learning 
and development; srategy, planning, and vision; 
and organizational change and leadershlu. It is 
guided by two main questions: 

(1) How well positioned is my organization to meet 
current and future challenges? 

(2) How effective is my own repertoire of 
approaches to leadersl:lp? 

Audience: college presidents, vice-presidents for 
academic affairs, deans , directors of continuing 
education and adult degree programs: some 
participants from cultural institutions, 
community-based programs, professional 
associations and the military. 

Fee: 83300 Includes room and board, tuition^ case 
materials and books. 

Some financial aid is available. Applications 
accepted uatil April 1, 1994. 



Adult Learners: Developmental 
Issues and Challenges 
June 27 - July 1, 1994 

The program will examine critical issues for 
faculty, counselors, and others who work with 
adult learners and who v/ant to be more efifective at 
understanding and supporting them. 

Audience: faculty, directors of adult learning 
programs, counselling personnel, others who work 
directly with adult learners. 

Fee: S750 includes tuition, case materials, and 
books. Special hotel and dormitory packages 
available. 

Information Tor both institutes: Helen Schwickrath. 
Adult Learners Institute, 339N Gutman Library, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, Cambridge, MA 02138. 
Tel: (617) 495-3572. 



LP 




The Centre for Lriteracy and Dawson 
College 1994 Workshops Seminars 



Rethinking workplace 
literacy: Building 
programs that make 
sense in a changing 
workplace 

Leader: Sondra Stein, National 
Institute for Literacy, 
Washington, D.C. 

?ime : r'^S?^^^^ 



Virtual Realities: From 
the concrete to the 
barely Imaginable 

Leader: Stephen Marcus, 
University of California, 
Date: Friday, April 22. 1994 
Time: 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 



Designing brief 
writing / thinking 
assignments across 
the disciplines 

Leader: John Bean» Seattle 
University. 

Date: Friday, May 27, 1994 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

For Information, Cathierine Dui. m, 
(514) 931-8731, local 1415. 
FAX (514) 931-5181. 



National Adult Literacy Database (NALD) 



NALD is a database and 
bulletin board service 
for literacy practitioners 
and researchers across 
Canada. With listings of 
more than 5000 literacy 



programs/projects and 
services, 

NALD can provide 
directories and contact 
names to anyone setting 
up new programs 



or investigating 
practices. It can also set 
up electronic 
conferencing on request. 
For Information on how 
you or your organization 



can benefit from NALD: 
Tamara llerslch. NALD, c/o 
Fanshawe College. London 
Ontario. Tel. (519) 452- 
4446: fax (519) 451-8831. 
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Literacy Partners of Quebec announce workshops: 
Working with learning-disabled adults 

Presenter: Patricia Hatt, 
North York Board of Education 
Date: April 27, 1994 
Time: 9:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
Place: Dawson College 
Fee: $35.00 (includes materials and lunch) 
Pat will also present workshops m Sherbrooke. Quebec City, and the Gaspe. 
For dates, details: Isa Helfield. (514) 931-8731. local 1413. 





Call for participants: 
Women writing literacy curriculum 

CCLOW is a national feminist organization concerned with 
learning opportunities for women and the empowerment of 
women. They have been funded by the National Literacy 
Secretariat to publish a book of Instructional material for use at 
the literacy level, material that is about women's issues and that 
accommodates women's ways of learning, they will be choosing 15 worr en from 
across Canada to particpate in this project. 

If you are a literacy/ ABE/ESL instnactor who is always creating new materials 
because you are not pleased with what you find or are given: if you are sensitive 
to diflferen t ways of learning, particularly women^s ways; if you try to provide your 
studnts with a perspetcive on women that is concerned with equal opporttmities 
and equal status for woman, you may want to apply to work on this project. 

DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS: MARCH 23, 1994 

N.B. the first meeting of the project team will be held in Banff. AB, June 5 -7, 
1994. All members must be available for that meeting. 

For a detailed description of the project and the expectations, contact: Aisla Thompson, 
CCLOW, 47 Main Street. Toronto. ON, M4E 2V6, Tel: (4 16) 699-1909: fa::: (416) 699-2i45. 



The Centre for Literacy 
1994 Summer Institute 

poresents: 

Worirfbrce Education: 
Fbcos on Evaluation 



1^ 

^ C A N A 0 



J me 27 -30, 1994 
Tbionto, ON 

FkcQitatoirs: 
Sue fblinsbee, linda Shohet 

Guest presenten 
SherjdGowen 

Details available March 1994 




HOW CAN YOU READ IT? 

Good vision and 
literacy - there's 
a connection 

Vision awareness week 
March 6 to 12, 1994 Peter 
Gzowski Honorary Chairman 



THE CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF OPTOMETRISTS 



COMING IN 
MARCH 1994 

The 

power of 
woman 
positive 
literacy 
work 

Three books based on 
a 3-year research 
action project carried 
out by the Canadian 
Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for 
Women and funded by 
the National Literacy 
Secretariat. 

The research question 
was: What happens 
when some women 
decide to do 
something they define 
as woman-positive in 
their adult literacy 
program? 

To order: CCLOW, 47 
Main Street, Toronto. 
ON. W14E 2V6. Tel: (416) 
699-1909: Fax:(4l6) 
699-2145. 
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Canadian Give 
the Gift of 

Literacy 
Foundation 
1994 grants 

Funding Is available to non-profit 
groups in the form of SEED 
GRANTS (up to $2500) for the 
development and research of new 
publications and 



PRODUCTION GRANTS (up to $5000) for 
the completion of more thoroughly formed projects. 

Deadline: June 30, 1994 

Information: Canadian Give the Gift of Literacy Foundation, 35 Spadlna 
Road, Toronto, ON M5R 289, Tel: (416) 975-9366, Fax: (416) 975-1839. 



Publications 

DRAWING: A link to 
Literacy 

Stunning drawings and n oving 
texts on social and person jd 
issues that touch us all - war, 
race, love, AIDS, pollution - 
produced by college students. 
To order a copy send a cheque 
for $10.00 plus $3.00 shipping & 
handling plus applicable sales 
tax(es) In Canada. Cheque is 
payable to The Centre for 
Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke Street 
West, Montreal, Quebec, 
H3Z 1A4. 



Information on 
special price 
for multiple 
copies: (514) 
931-8731, 
local 1415. 




To subscribe, complete this form and mail it with your cheque to: 
The Centre for Literacy, 3040 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada H3Z 1A4 

$95.00 (Please mark choice) 



I enclose a cheque for $10.00 $55.00 ^ 

Make cheque payable to The Centre for Literacy. 

On multiple orders outside Montreal, please add $3.50 additional postage 
Name: 



Institution: 
Address: _ 
Tel: 



Dept: 




Postal Code: 



Fax: 



Single subscription $10.00 
Multiple subscription (lO) $55. OO 
Multiple subscription (20) $95.00 

Back issues available 

For special prices on instlti:tional subscriptions of 
100 or more, call (5 14) 93 1-8731 ext. 14 15 
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Fantasy becomes reality — virtual reality 



What is real about the 
inevitability of a 
technology which will 
enable us to experience 
worlds which could 
previously only have been 
imagined? Virtually 
everything, according to 
Hal Thwaites of the 
Communication 
Studies Department at 
Concordia University. 
Thwaites, who teaches 
courses in commu- 
nication, computers, 
information design 
and three-dimensional 
technologies and is 
director of 3DMT, 
facilitated a session* 
recently on virtual realitj^ 
It was open to teachers 
and interested members 
of the public. 

It was not his intention to 
promote or condemn 
virtual reality (VR), but to 
provide a better sense of 
what it is all about. He 
also stressed its 
implications for 
education, emphasizing 
that despite resistance 
and anxieties from some 
educators and parents. It 
simply will not go away. 

From yesterday to 
tomorrow 

In contrast to the 
elaborate technology of 
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Hal Thwaites In VR gear 

VR which conjures up 
notions of a futuristic 
world, Thwaites* 
presentation was 
comparatively "low tech. 
He used slides, a video 



and an overhead 
projector to illustrate 
that, In fact, the concept 
of VK is not new at all. 
Virtual reality existed 
centuries ago when 



drawings on cave walls 
were tribal 

representations of the 
real game hunters were 
going to hunt. This is 
VR — a means of creating 
for viewers a sense of 
reality in an another 
environment. To 
further illustrate 
that old techniques 
are still used today, 
Thwaites traced the 
evolution of the 
virtual image by 
referring to early 
dioramas in France 
which were 
elaborate, ornate 
creations in large, 
round environments. 
The sense of "roundness" 
and space was repeated 
more recently in movies 
such as Expo '67's 360' 
Theatre and 3-D, the 
forerunner of IMAX. 

Dimensions of VR 

Thwaites used a series of 
overhead diagrams to 
illustrate the complexity 
and range of technology 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 2 
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The Centre for Literacy/Le 
Centre d'Alphabetlsation is a 

resource centre and teacher- 
training project designed to 
provide training, research, and 
information services which 
promote and link the 
advancement of literacy in the 
schools, the workplace and the 
community. The Centre 
gratefully acknowledges the 
support of the National Literacy 
Secretariat, Human Resources 
and Labour Canada and 
Dawson College. 




Literacy for the 21 st century 

Literacy encompasses a 
complex set of abilities to 
understand and use the 
dominant symbol systems of a 
culture for personal and 
community development. In a 
technological society, the 
concept of literacy is expanding 
to include the media and 
electronic text, in addition to 
alphabetic and number 
systems. These abilities vary in 
different social and cultural 
contexts according to need and 
demand. Individuals must be 
given life-long learning 
opportunities to move along a 
continuum that includes the 
reading and writing, critical 
understanding, and decision- 
making abilities they need in 
their community. 



CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

and "gear" used to 
experience VR. TMese 
include masks, sensors, 
and a data glove 
calibrated ac::ording to 
how the wearer's hand 
moves. Taken to the 
extreme, the equipment 
includes a highly 
sophisticated motion 
platform, tactile feedback 
and speech recognition 
apparatus. 

Thwaites introduced the 
complexities of VR by 
explaining that there are 
three variables to its 
dimensions. 

The first involves the 
user's level of control. In 
a situation which does 
not include VR, the 
student and/ or teacher is 
in complete control. This 
changes somewhat when 
VR and Artifical 
Intelligence (AI) are 
combined: in this 
situation, the 
technologies react to the 
user's input or database. 




Finally> a VR system 
alone assumes a level of 
control which excludes 
the instructor or learner. 

The next dimension of VR 
is related to the nature of 
reality and falls into three 
categories. The first are 
computer- mediated 
systems, such as 
telerobotics and 
telepresence. The next 
category makes 
replications of reality 



BOX 1 



possible, but not actual. 
The last allows for 
alternate realities whose 
physical laws can be 
modified, suspended or 
contradicted by rhe user, 
thus becoming 
experimental scenarios. 

The third dimension { 
involves the naturalness 
of the interaction which 
changes with the 
technology. A situation in 
which the user*s motion 



_ Definitions 

^^^^ Virtual: being in essence or effect, but not in fact: 
Reality: a real event, entity or state of affairs 

Technolop^ies 
^Virtual reality 

- a form of human computer interface characterized by an environment 
simulation controlled only in part by the user. 

- requires hardware and software. 

- provides a sense of: inclusive immersion, navigation, manipulation. 

•Artificial reality 

- an interactive environment that emphasizes unencumbered full body, 
miiltisensory participation in computer events. 

- "graphic worlds that people can enter from different places to interface 
with each other and graphic creatures" (see Myron Kruegen 1991) 

•Cyberspace 

- a place where the human nervous system and mechanical-electronic 
conunmiicatlor.s and a computation system arc linked, 

- originated with the work of William Gibson. 
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is not equal to the natural 
physical motion is 
illustrated by a computer 
mouse on a desktop. 
Navigation via computer 
"clothing" becomes 
somewhat more 
interactive and requires 
the use of equipment like 
eyephones and data 
gloves which enable the 
user to experience 
"walking", "flying" or 
"falling" sensations. 
Natural body movements 
without electronics are, of 



course, the ultimate in 
interaction. 

VR and education 

Definitions are 
fundamental to what 
Thwaites identified as a 
discussion of concept vs 
technology which marks 
the battleground. If 
"battleground" is too 
extreme a word to 
describe the discussion, 
the term, debate would 
certainly be appropriate. 
Debate centres around 



BOX 2 



Some potential applications of 
information design in a curriculum: 

• Virtual physics lab 

• Planetaury explorations 

• History - virtual archeology 

• Biology - the "virtual frog" 

• Chemistry - exploring molecules 

• Virtual windtunnel 

• Mathematical modelling 

Possible goals for educators 

• Develop techniques for teaching operational, 
visual, figurative and theoretical skills. 

• Allow students to experiment and research and 
to learn through their own processes of discovery. 

• Develop the student's inform -^tlon culture. 

• Create stlmuiae actively encouraging 
cognitive processes. 

• Train specialists in the use of 3-D visual 
information. 

• Provide a modelling tool for studying objects, 
processes and phenomena which do not exist 
in reality. 



the technologies which 
Thwaites defined 
specifically. (See BOXl] 

Impact of VR on 
education: Teachers 
as knowledge 
navigators. 

History has shown that 
the introduction of any 
new technology impacts 
strongly on education, 
and Thwaites stressed 
that VR will be no 
exception. By its very 
nature, it will create a 
shift in learning from 
printed symbols to 
simulations. To respond 
to this shift, text-based 
curriculum materials will 
need to move towards 
becoming image and 
symbol based. As a 
result, there will be a 
shift from textbook 
abstractions to 
experiential learning in 
naturalistic settings. 

Changes in learning 
situations have often 
been problematic since 
they require changes in 
teaching methods. VR will 
likely underscore these 
problems. To 
accommodate VR and an 
increasingly high 
technology profile In 
schools, the role of 
teachers will ner i to 



change as they become 
knowledge navigators. 
[See BOX 2] 

Thwaites concluded his 
presentation with a 
reminder that as with any 
technology, VR comes 
with an on /off switch, 
regardless of the degree of 
sophistication. This 
message is crucial, 
especially for educators 
and parents who feel 
powerless at the hands of 
the information age and 
the technologies it 
promises. 

• On November 16. 1993, 
Academic Alliance session, 
hosted by the Association of 
Teachers of English Teachers 
oj Quebec (ATEQ) and The 
Centre Jor Literacy. 

Due to limited time and great 
audience interest, many 
comments and questions 
could not be addressed on 
November 16. Thwaites will 
return to continue the 
discussion on February 28. 

Note: The Media Education 
Journal. (Issue 15, Winter. 
1993) contains an article 
entitled, ''Virtuality Reality: 
Personalised Utopia or a New 
Cyberia?" written by Alan 
McCorquodale. This issue of 
the Journal i s available at 
The Centre for Literacy. 



Potential liUTiiaxi iixipact of virtual reality 



• Enhancement of 

- value of informational mobility. 

- experimental entertainment and escapism. 

• Cushioning of 

- conflict between biological and 
informational time. 
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• Substitution for: * 

- values of silence/solitude. 

- joy of intimate personal and perceptual space. 
Cause of: ' 

- withdrawal and depression due to the 
• temporality of VR. 

- stress and fear of the vast dimensions, causing 
technophobia. . \ 

- - instability when the real wprld returns. 

- addiction and overuse, as in the 
case of video games. 
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Follow the fibre- optic-lined road 




As words like 
Information highway" 
and **communicopia** are 
being coined, the notion of 
technology continues to 
provoke both anxiety and 
excitement Already, 
nations are racing to 
outdo one another as they 
create ^information 
superhighways." Midst 
the frenzy, however, is 
the fact that no universal 
definition of any of these 
terms has yet been 
established. There is also 
great debate about 
whether or not these 
technologies will, in fact, 
come about soon enough 
to be realities for this 
generation of users. 

While the highways are 
not well travelled, they 
are being paved. Visions 
of the future are being 
created by experts in 
many fields. Governments 



are developing strategies 
to create their country *s 
high-speed 

communication network: 
academic is attempting to 
define its role: and 
mergers abound as multi- 
nationals court one 
another for a bigger piece 
of the communications 
pie. The real experts 
however, have already 
discovered that possibility 
has become reality — 
virtual reality. Many of 
our young people are well 
on their way to finding the 
highway — super or 
otherwise, Whatfollows Is 
an unedited excerpt 
exactly as It was 
prepared by four first- 
year Management 
students at McGlll 
University, Jon, Asim, 
Joanne, and Linda chose 
"Virtual lealitii: An 
Introducilon" ar^ the topic 
of their group report for 



Effective Written 
Communication, a 
required course. 

The excerpt Is Interesting 
not only because It 
Informs us about VR and 
entertainment, but also 
because it highlights the 
gap between what policy 
makers, educators and 
parents tbelleve Is 
happening in our media 
society and what is 
actually happening. It Is 
a reminder that if we 
want to know more about 
tomorrow*s technology 
today, we need only to do 
what media education 
teachers have been doing 
for jears. Ask a student 
UBi 

Entertainment: The 
virtual reality way 

Considering that video 
games are a global 
monpy-^naklng machine, 



It is not surprising that 
virtual reality is popular 
in the arcades. In the 
United States, video 
games rake in $5.3 billion 
dollars a year. Globally, 
game revenues exceed 
SIO billion dollars and a 
single hit. like Sonic The 
Hegehog and Mortal 
Kombat can top $500 
million. 

Virtual reality has made 
video games more 
exciting. Video games of 
the past simply meant 
using a control panel and 
watching the results o.i 
the screen. In contrast, 
virtual reality games, 
which are now accessible 
all around the world, give 
the person playing the 
game an out-of-body and 
an out-of-mind 
experience; these games 
allow the player to not 
only see and hear but 
also to touch, feel and 
Interact with objects in 
the game. 

With "the use of virtual 
reality (and S4 to $30 to 
spend), players can 
journey to far-off places 
and become ^^-^ople or 
objects beyond their 
wildest dreams. Dactyl 
Nightmare, which has up 
to 250 locations, 
transports players into 
the past to stalk 
opponents and dodge 
pterodactyls. ASI in Las 
Vegas taks players on a 
mission In space. In 
Battletech, located In 
Chicago and Tokyo, 
players become massive 
robots and attempt to 
vaporize eve^^/thlng In 
their path. In Virtual 
Adventures, by Iwerks 
Entertainment, players 
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journey underwater to 
rescue some rare eggs 
hatched by the Loch Ness 
monster. 



Big companies, such as 
AT&T and Paramount, 
also want a piece of the 
virtual reality action. 
Technological 
advamcements have given 
these companies the 
means to reshape various 
entertainment mediums 
into video-game-like 
formats; in the future, 
television will be a two- 
way interactive 
environment in which the 
viewer will no longer 
simply watch the shows 
or play the video games 
from the outside, but will 
air be able to enjoy and 
interact. (Jennifer, our 
fictional friend from the 
future, will help us to 
understamd what exactly 
a two-way interactive 
television environment 
would be like). Imagine a 
future with 3-dimensional 
television shows where 
the characters seem as 
large and as real as life; 
or imagine virtual game 
shows, which some 
companies predict as 
early as 1996. where you 
are the contestant. In the 
future, entertainment will 
mean immersing 
ourselves in a three- 
dimensional world of 
illusion. 

Hollywood Executives and 
video-game programmers 
arc dreaming up ways of 
making interactive 
movies. These movies 
would allow a viewer to 
either control the actions 
of the character In the 
movie or enter the 
environment (a "virtual 
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reality") and become the 
characters themselves. 
Similar to the storyline of 
The Last Action Hero, the 
viewer would be able to 
enjoy the action alongside 
his or her favorite hero. 
Or. imagine being the 
detective in a mystery 
movie; you would have 
the ability to personally 
track down the "bad guy" 
by investigating the crime 
scene and interviewing 
the suspects yourself. 

To make the dream of 
interactive movies a 
reality, an assortment of 
companies, such as 
Nintendo. Sega. Atari and 
3DO are designing video 
game systems that will 
combine the visual poser 
of a Hollywood movie with 
the interactivity of a video 
game. 3DO. a new 
company similar to Sega 
and Nintendo was the 
first to release such a 
machine a month ago. 
which has twice the 
amount of power ofScga's 
Genesis and Super 
Nintendo and about equal 
to the power of an arcade- 
sized video game. 



But the other cc.npanies 
are close on SDO's tail; 
Atari. Sega and Nintendo 
each have machines 
similar to SDO's in 
development. In addition, 
Nintendo announced 
plans of a gaming 
machine with 
approximately twice the 
amount of power of 
Genesis and Super 
Nintendo combined! 
These machines will have 
games which have 
graphics, sound and 
game-play that are four 
times as good as the 
games which are 
presently on the market. 
If you thought that 
Nintendo's Street Fighter 
II and Sega's Aladdin 
were good games, just 
wait and see what the 
future will hold! In view of 
technological 
advancements and the 
raw power that these new 
entertainment machines 
are boasting, virtual 
reality in the home will, 
soon be a reality. 

Virtual amusement 
parks, where players 
anywhere in the world 
can compete with other 



players, are also being 
created by companies in 
the entertainment 
industry. Sega and AT&T 
have designed a cartridge, 
called the Edge 16, which 
enables Sega Genesis 
owners to compete with 
similarly equipped 
players over ordinary 
telephone lines. Other 
networks are for both the 
young and the old. 
Computer-users can call 
up the Imagi/ Nation 
Network to play against 
or along-side other 
computer-users in 
everything from cards to 
fantasy-role-playing 
games. 
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For the classroom 




Because so little exists in curriculum for 
media education at the primary and 
elementary levels oj Canadian sctwols, 
there is a great need to share what has 
been developed in other countries. The 
following lessons, developed by Evelyn 
Crosbie. Head Teacher at 
Stenhousemuir Primary School, are 
reprinted with the permission of The 
Media Education Journal. Issue 13. 
Winter. 1992. and can be easily 
adapted for use in Canadian 
classrooms. Lessons have been 
reprinted in their original form at the 
request of the editor of MEJ. 

Advertising in 
Primary Schools 

Context: Environmental 
Education 
Theme Work: Shopping 
From a general discussion with 
children, the subject of buying 
what we need and buying what we 
would like should arise. 

Aims: 

♦ To identify category - advert. 

♦ To identify the purpose of 
adverts. 

♦ To identify audience. 

♦ To identify codes/conventions 
which make it memorable. 

Objectives: 

♦ That the children will 
differentiate adverts from other 
media forms. 

♦ That they will be able to name 
the tv-pe of product being 
advertised. 

♦ Tliat they will be able to match 
adverts to broad bands of 
audience. 

♦ That they appreciate the use of 
Jingles/catchphrases which make 
adverts memorable and more 
likely to influence our choice 
when shopping. 

Development (Four phases): 

Using a selection of adverts and 
snips from these other television 
categories discuss what kind of 
televisions this Is a film/a 
cartoon/an advert/ the news, 
a) Find the advert. Mako 



simple choice advert /not an 
advert. 

Use coloured counters in a tub to 
record - red (ads) blue (others) 
b) Sort into sets. Record how 
many in each category. (If 
children are at that level, i.e. 
They can readily identify all four 
types.) 

Now look only at the adverts. 
Discuss - How did we know 
that they were adverts? 
Can we tell what was being sold? 



Do we know who was supposed to 
buy these products? 

Mums, Dads, Children, Whole 

Family etc. 




Discard the material used and ask 
the children to recall any TV 
adverts they know. - 

How did you remember that one 

music, was it funny etc? 

Do you or your family have any 

of these things at home? 

Do you think the advert helped 

you to decide what to buy? 
(Do each phase as often as 
necessary until the concept is 
established. It may be immediate or 
it may take a few weeks to develop). 

Context: Environmental 
Education 
■.M Theme Work: My Body 

As part of the theme the children 
will be studying the five senses. 

Aims: 

♦ To create an awareness of how 
the senses are used in 
advertising, and that only 
certain senses can be used by 
the different media. 

• To identify which senses are 
l)eing used in specific adverts. 

♦ To evaluate and comment on 
effective use of senses In 
adverts. 

• To identify target andicnee more 
.specifically than at the earhi stages, 
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Objectives: 

- That the children will be able to 
name the appropriate senses 
used in the different media. 

• That they will begin to 
appreciate the creation of image 
and that visual impact is the 
greatest persuader in 
advertising. 

• That they will demonstrate 
understanding of audience by 
identifying which group of 
consumers an advert holds 
most appeal for, when it should 
be scheduled on television, in 
which magazines, newspapers 
etc. it should be placed. 

Development (Four phases): 

Using adverts from television, 
radio, newspapers, magazines - 
discuss which senses we use in 
interpreting them. 

Now look at the adverts on 
television. 

a) Listen to adverts without 
sound. 

b) Look at adverts without 
sound. 

c) View as intended with both. 
Discuss the Impact each time. 
Establish the very strong influence 
when appropriate music is used 
with the image. Discuss the music 
and the target audience. 



Look now at advertising in the 
other media forms. How do they 
compensate? Taste and smell are 
used by giving free samples of 
certain food. What about the sense 
of touch? Could free-trial offeis be 
considered in this area? If you have 
something in your home that you 
can touch would you be more likely 
to want to keep 11? 

It would be worthwhile doing a 
novel-study Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory at this point as 
Willie Wonka experimented with 
breaking conventions In advertising 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 8 
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As pan of the pilot work on the sSFC's ''Main Street " package, a primary 2 pupil produced the work below. The 
fictivity was from Main Street Shops, and the children had to plan a TV advert. The children chose their own story 
theme and produced, and then storybocirded the ad. {" ^ 1 ^ I 

Thanks to Wilma Shanks of Victoria Primary School. Falkirk fQ \ p(y^ ■]X\ \ KlO f I C tT 0. 0^ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 

and used all five senses to great 
effect — eg, 

Tele\asion Chocolate, you could 
sample chocolace from the 
television etc, 

(Discuss each phase as often as 
neci,- ary to develop tiie concept.) 

: Context: Environmental 
:; Education 

' ? Theme Work: Trading 

As part of the theme th^ children 
will be studying the 
importing/ exporting of cars. It 
would be appropriate to look at 
this fiercely competitive market in 
closer detail and examine the range 
of advertising strategies and the 
symbolism and image of particular 
cars conveyed through the mass 
media. 

Magazine Adverts 
Aims: 

♦ To create an awareness of the 
use of colour, subject. 



background and texts in 
magazine adverts. 

• To draw the attention to the 
relationship between these 
individual components. 

• To demonstrate that car 
magazine adverts are targeted 
through a variety of devices at 
particular AUDIENCES 

• To read the 'hidden meaning* 
behind the stated captions. 

• To identify STEREOTYPICAL 
REPRESENTATION in car 
adverts. 

Objectives: 

• That the chOdren will be 
able to identify the target 
audience for specific 
advertisements. 

• That they they will be able to 
recognise and name the 
components used to appeal to 
that audience. 

• That they will be able to discuss 
the image created by particular 
advertisements. 

• That thev will be able to re-write 



captions to state specific 
message rath-^r than the actual 
words written. 
• That they can see where 
misrepresentation and 
stereotypes occur and argue 
against them. 

Development: 

Show the children the caption only 
and discuss the tj^e of product 
they think is being advertised. 
Show captions and background. 
Ask the children to describe what 
they see — colours, lack of people, 
terrain. 

Add the company logo - Can 
anyone identify the product being 
advertised? 

Add the car. Refer again to the 
caption, point out the key word. 
What kind of person would v/ant 
this car? 

In what kind of publication would 
this article appear? 
Go through various magazines and 
make a montage of car adverts with 
original and re-written captions. 



Ne\ s & Notes 

Television Violence: 
Fraying Our Social Fa uric, 
June 1993. a Report of the 
Standing Committee of 
Communications and 
Culture: and Agenda For 
Yout/i. January. 1993. a 
Report of the Liberal 
Senate and House of 
Commons Committee on 
Youth, arc available at The 
Centre for Literacy. Both 
are bilingual publicationc. 

Conferences and 
workshops 

**The Media File: Media, 
Culture and Classroom** 

Springboards '94 
Date: Thursday. 

April 14. 1994 
Time: 1:00-3:30 
Place: McGill University 
Informntlon: Tel. (514) 
620-7680 



ERLC 



"Virtual realities: From 
the concrete to the 
barely imaginable** 

The Centre for Literacy 
Date: Friday. 

Aprir22. 1994. 
Time: 9 a.m. to 4 p.m 
Place: Dawson College . 
Presenter: Steven Marcus. 
University of California. 
Santa Barbara. 
A workshop for anyone 
interested in the 
application of new 
technologies in the 
classroom. 

Information: (514)931-8731 
Local. 1415 . 

2nd Annual Student 
Media Showcase 

Date: Thursday. 

April 28. 1994 
Place: McGill University 
An event for high school 
students sponsored by The 
Association for Media 
Education of Quebec. 



McGill University. 
Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction. National 
Film Board of Canada and 
Radio-Quebec. 
Registration: S15.00 
Information: Maureen i^aron. 
Tel. (514)283-9461: 
rax (514) 496-2573: 
Lee Rothcr. Tel. (514)491- 
1000: Fax (514) 682-5950 

McGill University 
Graduate Summer 
Institute *94 
Language Culture and 
Schooling 
July 4 - 29. 1994 
Session 1: July 4 -15. 
Education and Social 
Issues: Race. Identity & 
Critical Pedagogv' or Media 
Education: Audience 
Research and Classroom 
Practice. 

Sessioii 2: July 18-29. 
Biographical Methods in 
Qualitative Research in 
Education or Language 



Arts: Reflecting the 
Canadian Mosaic. 
Instructors: Henry Giroux. 
Pennsylvania State 
University: Judith 
Slaughter. McGill 
University: Andrea L. Cole. 
O.l.S.E: and J. Gary 
Knowles. University of 
Michigan: David Bucking- 
ham. University of London, 
Note: Applicants must meet 
pnTcquisitcs for graduate 
adinissiop, to the Department 
of C\uTiculuni and 
Instruction. 

Application deadline: May 1 . 

Information: Dr. Claudia 
Mltdiell. Department of 
Curriculum and Instruction. 
Faculty of Education. Mcdill 
I'uurrsity. 3700 McTavlsli 
St.. Montreal. Quebec. 
H3A IY2 Plione.(5l4) 398- 
4526: Fax (5 14)398-4529. 
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Reviews 

Children Talking 
Television: 
The Making of 
Television Literacy 

David Buckingham. Tiie 
Palmer Press (London. 
England. 1993) 297 pp. 

Wliat do Neil Postman. 
Marie Winn and Prince 
Charles have in common? 
Great anxiety about film, 
television and videos and 
a real distrust about their 
effects on chldren. So we 
learn from David 
Buckingham's newest 
book. Children Talking 
Television^ in which he 
draws on his recent 
research at the University 
of London's Institute of 
Education. 

Buckingham calls into 
question much of the 
Prince's criticism and 
accusations of tv's use of 
gratuitous violence, as 
well as contentions by 
Postman and Winn that 
the medium is a negative 
influence on children's 
behaviour and 
consciousness. 
Buckingham urges 
researchers, parents and 
educators to talk to 
children. Place more 
emphasis on children's 
perspectives and 
responses to the 
programs they watch. He 
sircsscs the importance of 
children's talk about tv. 
alerting readers to the 
significance ^md influence 
of factors such as gender, 
social class and ethnic 
background in any 
discussion of the topic. 

Buckingham's book is 
divided into three parts. 



the first raising various 
issues which include the 
ways of funding research 
into media studies. The 
author rejects the 
suggestion that the issue 
of the media is a 
psychological one. for he 
sees it as a much broader 
field and points to the 
need to consider cultural 
and social environments 
as well. To widen the 
discussion, he explores 
the meaning of "literacy" 
as it is applied to tv and 
other technologies, 
offering several 
definitions — or re- 
definitions — of the term. 
He warns against 
accepting one simple 
drfinition and emphasizes 
that there are complex 
theoretical questions to be 
considered. He makes a 
compelling case for future 
research into tv literacy to 
I^roceed in a more critical 
manner which will 
address individual and 
social issues, and urges 
media studies enthusiasts 



not to be 
discouraged by 
the fact that such an 
approach may well prove 
to be problematic. 

In Part Two. subtitled 
Making Sense of 
Television Talk, 
Buckingham rejects the 
conclusion that tv is a 
passive medium and 
argues that it is a social 
acilvitiy which provides 
fertile ground for valuable 
discourse. He reassesses 
previous research (his 
own included) and 
questions some of it for its 
tendancy to be too 
empirical. In this section, 
he describes a project he 
conducted in 1989 with 
groups of London school 
children and includes 
transcripts of discussions 
with them, accompemied 
by commentaries which 
touch on various aspects 
of the discussions. 
Although many of the 
comments are specific to 
British tv. ihrrc nre soiie 



references which will be 
familiar to North 
American readers. 

Part Three deals with 
elements of tv literacy. It 
explores aspects of the 
medium including 
discussions of categories 
and genre of 
programming. Once 
again. Buckingham 
includes transcripts of 
interviews with young 
viewers in his continuing 
attempt to shape future 
research models. In the 
final section of the book, 
the author emphasizes 
the importance of the 
audience and refers to the 
strong influence of what 
John Fiske describes as 
the "oral culture" which 
defines meanings of tv. 
Buckingham concludes 
with some sobering 
thoughts on critical 
discourse and children's 
understanding of tv as a 
popular theme of much 
recent media studies 
research. 

Children Talking 
Television is not for 
readers who are looking 
for a quick fix to the 
growing number of 
questions surrounding 
media studies. In fact, 
one of the book's most 
obvious characteristics is 
that it raises and 
underscores new issues. 
In it. Buckingham 
reminds us that we have 
gone beyond the 
"pioneering" days of 
research. We now know 
that the issues are 
complex and there are no 
easy answers, and this is 
what must motivate us to 
continue in our efforts to 
promote media literacy. 
(JB) 
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Parenting in a 
TV Age 

A Media Literacy 
Workshop Kit on Children 
and Televison 
produced by The Center 
for Media and Values, Los 
Angeles, CA. 

Another in a series of 
Workshop Kits Parenting 
in a TV Age is somewhat 
different from the 
earlierTV ALEi^T: A Wake- 
up Guide for Televison 
Literacy (reviewed in 
Media Focus, Summer. 
1993) in that the former 
is addressed specifically 
to parents. However, the 
two are quite similar in 
format. 

Parenting in a TV Age 
includes a leader's guide 
for four parent workshops 
including sample lesson 
plans and handout 
masters to reproduce: 
Making the Media Work 
For You. a four page 
resource containing 
suggestions for use at 
hom,e: Children and 
Television: Growing up in 
a Media Age, a magazine 
with essays on the 
subject; and From 
Awareness to Action: 
Media Literacy for the 
9Q's, a summary of the 




basic 

elements of media literacy 
education. 

The Kit is recommended 
for use by home and 
school organizations, 
churches or synagogues, 
community centers as 
well as other groups. The 
first workshop introduces 
some basic key concepts 
about tv and the 
remaining three deal with 
commercials, violence 
and action for change. 

Leaders will welcome the 
easy-to-use Leader s 
Guide which clearly 



establishes objectives^ 
preparation and method 
for each session — even 
down to suggested 
number of minutes to 
devote to each portion of 
the session. This means 
that group leaders need 
not be "experts" in the 
field. 

Cost: U.S. $21.95/$25.95 
Information: Center for 
Media and Values. 1962 
Shenandoah St.. Los 
Angeles. CA., 90034 Tel. 
(310)559-2944 Fax (310) 
559-2944 




The Centre 
for Literacy 
announces 
its annual 

June 
conference 



Technology, 
Media, 
Literacy: 
Impact on 
Society and 
Education 

speakers: 
Richard Lanham, 

UCLA, author of 
The Electonic Word 

Robert Ktibey, 
Rutgers, co-author 
of Television and 
the Quality of Life 

Eric McLuhan, 
co-author of Laws 
of Media 

Michel Pichette, 
UQAM 

Tuesday, Wednesday, 
June 22, 23, 1994 
Details available 
in March. 

Information: 
(514) 931-8731, local 1415 
INTERNET: cduncan(a> 
dawsoncollcge.qc.ca. 



While many of the 
materials designed for 
parents who wish to 
participate in their 
children's media 
education are useful for 
some, they exclude 
others for whom they 
may not be as practical. 
For example, the 
objectives and the design 
of existing materials 
assume that all parents 
cant and will» attend 



training sessions. Yet this 
is not always the case; 
many parents simply are 
unable to take advantage 
of what currently exists. 
The social reality is that 
in many households* a 
number of variables 
inhibit parents' freedom 
and ability to influence 
their children's tv-vlewing 
habits. These include 
work schedules » financial 
stresses* cultural 



differences and some 
parents' low to non- 
existent levels of literacy. 

With this reality in mind* 
media literacy 
enthusiasts and 
community-based 
organizations will need to 
work closely to create a 
wider range of media 
education resource 
materials to meet the 
needs of all communities 



Media literacy parent materials and the community: A comment 



and families. They may 
do tliis by assessing the 
needs of their own 
community, working to 
develop relevant 
programs and providing 
accessiblity to these 
programs. It is not 
necessarily a simple 
project, but one which is 
crucial. Media literacy, 
like all literacies, is a 
right which should be 
accessible to all. (JB) 
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